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* ENTERED Lorain the 10th ef OG * MM 

ber 1770, at Sar Louis, in my way to 
Netz, taking the road of Boulay. The 
country is fine, but not well cultivated; the 
ſeaſon would not allow me to make the ob- 
ſervations 1 wiſhed upon their corn culture, 
yet did the ſtubble ſeem to indicate pretty 
good crops. Incloſures there are none, ex- 
cept a few about the villages, and ſome 4 5 
them were filled with turneps; the crops 
which were ſo ſmall, that Iwasalittle ſurpriſed TE 
on what their cattle could ſubſiſt in winter. 
Vor. 35 _ To Stopping 


quiries after their modes of culture, 


found that their greateſt attention was 45 W 


to corn, which they threw into the method 
of preparing by aSummer's fallow for wheat; 
and after wheat they ſowiBkd de Mars, 
that is, barley,” gegerally, but ſometimes 
beat and oats: they were not intelligent 
enough to give me a good idea of their pro- 
| vduts per acre. As to cattle, they have 
very few, and make no complaints for want 
of more; which is, I think, every where a 
mark of bad management. There is much 
| Foreſt land on both ſides the road, pet it is 
not a tenth ſtocked with ſheep, oxen, cows, 


"a+? horſes... Their culture and carriage is ge- 


nerally performed with oxen, the breed of 
which an but indifferent. I obſerved 
iſome lands ploughing and ſowing: to wheat; 
and on ſome ſandy: traits they were cultivat- 
ing rye; the draft of the ploughs was every 
vrhere four den. Updn enquity among 
the peaſants, I did not ſind any great com- 
Plain of taxes; the reaſtn of which I could 
not conjecture, for I had been informed 
the ſubſidies in Lorain were very heavy; 
i it is * —_ juſtice. or huma- 


r " > 
% 3 
r 
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Fling at Dreyabien, I made e en- 


— 


AN K 
e heads of this Aide. Among 
the various articles of intelligence, I received 8 
two circumſtances deſerving note: one 
dee an inſtance of great fertility given to a 
field, by manuring it with a compoſt of 
white clay and Black peat- earth mixed — 
: peer, which was managed as follows: 1 
5 1 Manured on the fallow. * 
1769. Sown with wheat: 
1770. Sown with barley. ' n 
And the products were, the wheat, 7 quar- 
| ters per acre; and the barley ſuppoſed 
8 quarters per acre *. The farmer deſigns 
next year to ſow it with peaſe; but this he 
could not do, if it were open: but being 
encloſed, he may practiſe what -haſbandr) 
be pleaſes. The other circumſtance. to be 
mentioned is the particulars of the expence 
of keeping two yoke or oxen, as given me 
N theſs peaſinlst 2 
Summer food e 13 6 
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T his appeared to me inconceivable 31 could 5 
not conceive. how four oxen could be win- 


tered for ſo ſmall a ſum as 31. 188. 9d. but 
J found they turn them into the foreſt to 


chuſe during a part of the ſeaſon, that they. 

may feed on che laſt e of: the ander- 

wood. e 8 
From | Baulau to Ury,. the EE} is 9 


agreeable; the river Nid branches through | 
a rich, but not well cultivated, tract. Ury 


is well ſituated, on a fine plain, with a ridge 
of mountains to the. north, and at a ſmall 


diſtance a foreſt to the ſouth. . My deſign ; 
Was to reach Metz by night; but, upon en- 
quiry after my favourite ſubjeR, the land- 


lord of the Golden Lion a very indifferent 
inn at Ury, informed me, that he was him- | 
ſelf ignorant of agriculture, . but could re- 
commend A farmer that could give my Ho- 
nour all the information 1 could deſire: : 
this intelligence determined. me to fleep at 


his inn, bad as it was. The peaſant was - 


ſent for, and being arrived, he gave me the 
following accqunt of the huſhandry of the 
ee of this town: 1 
The ſoil upon the rivers is a moiſt good 
loam, at a diſtance from them 1 it is ſtony, 
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. yet not unfertile the ſtones rather aſſiſt 
than prevent vegetation, 3 Which 1 ſtill think 


very ſurpriſing. Where- ever it is cultiva- 
ted, the fields are open. 1 explained the 
advantages, as well as I could, of the Eng- 


-liſh ſyſtem of inclofing; but my friend e 
Lorainer did not agree with me. 2 1% 
ſaid he, < our fields were all, as you fay, 


: ©. incloſed, they would many of them be ſo 
* wet, that our tillage would be interrupted, 
% At preſent the ſun and wind have a 
. «free courſe over all our lands, and con- 
* ſequently dry them very ſoon. T haye,” 
added he, three lands under the foreſt; 


<< they are the worſt upon my farm, becauſe 
4 the wetteſt: this is owing totally to the 


«©. neighbourhood of wood; but if 'all my 


4 ſields were interſected, as you ſay, with 
_ « hedges, my whole farm would be as bad, 


e and I ſhould be ruined.” I then explained 


counter advantages, and the uſe of drain- 


ing; but made no impreſſion: he perſiſted 


that open fields were much more advanta - | 


geous to him than incloſures would be ; 
and inſiſted, that no arrangement of his 


lands would yield him better than Ris old 


0 e of 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 
TR TT | B 3 Their 


=: is. TRAVELS THROUGH 
: Their products of wheat are, from - 
2 and an half to two and an half. 
What manure. they raiſe is all laid on 
for this crop; and the very beſt manage 
ment will not carry this product to more 
than three quarters. The farms are, in ge- 
neral, rented by tenants, ſome of whom pay 
their landlords in kind; a circumſtance I 
little expected to find an inſtance of ſo ſoon | 
in F rance: the more general method, how- 
ever, is, thatof a pecuniary rent. As toleaſes, 5 
_ they have none, being all tenants at will. 
The vineyards are chiefly in the hands of 
the gentlemen, who moſtly live at Metz, 
and the people who cultivate them are in 
the worſt circumſtances of any in the coun- 
trys the wine is but a poor vin · dupays, 
which anſwers nothing but their limited 
home · conſumption: the nett profit does 
not exceed 31. 108. an acre. The nett pro- 
duce of wheat is reckoned 11. 8s. per acre, © 
N or 145. per annum: that of barley, 98. of 
* cats, 78. 6d. and of peaſe about as muh 
aas barley. There are a few turneps, but 
= -miſerably cultivated 3 and ſome clover, but 
it is not ſown till the land 5s ſo exhauſted, 
* the farmer does not think it worth the 


ex pence 


1 8 © 


FP R AN G a 
a fallow.; conſequently the ſoil, 


yields as much weeds as clover. From theſe - 
ircumſtances the reader will perceive, that 
55 the agriculture here is. in, general; very bad: 
taxes are very irregular. Though Lo | 
is exempted from the great curſe of the 
French huſbandry, the arbitrary taille, yet 
is; the provincial ſubſidy levied in a manner 
not much ſuperior to that tax. Every, diſ- 
trict receives the requiſition of the ſum 
which is to be paid by way of land- tax, 
and, inflead of the intendant, their own 
magiſtrates aſſeſs the proportions; but for 
want of ſome ſuch. rule as is followed. in 
England, the farmers. are almoſt as much 
oppreſſed as if they were in the hands of 
the intendants; not t to ſpeak of the capita- 
tion, which is levied here with all the ſe- 
verity of the French government. Theſe 


* 1 


cireumſtances, with the Want of leaſes, 


Ph in Fram a e another that 
oppreſſes them as much, which is the want 
of a market. The quantity of waſte land is 
very great, yet is the price of the farmer's 
product very low; ſo that, for want of ex- 
partations: which is prohibited, they wald 
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not find a file Nr Anger dar re of corn 
than they raiſe. EH $445 ALL” 5 * | 44 7 


Ar 


It was noon of this 11th; before I ide 
Metz, a place famous in hiſtory for ſeveral 


extraordinary circumſtances ; but as the ob- 


ject of my travels is not cities and towns, 


fieges and fortifications, &c. but the coun-" 
| try, I ſhall omit what is to he found in ſo 
many. books of travels," and purſye my en- 


quiries into thoſe points which have hitherto 


been ſo much neglected. I had a letter of 
recommendation to M. de Montigny Rochd, 
a member of the Sociètè des Sciences & des 
Outs, eſtabliſhed at this city by Letters Pa- 


tent. He received mie with p politeneſs, and 


being informed of the object Gs my enqui- | 


ries, was very liberal of his aſſurances of 
procuring me the beſt intelligence. He 


preſently enlarged with many patriotic ex- 
preſſions in commendation of the above 


mentioned Society, of which he gave me 
the followin g account: T he Duke de Belle- 


ifle was the foutider,” in 1760; the annual . 
revenue is about 200l. ſterling : they ex- 


pend this income in giving a medal of gold 
of the Duke, as premiums, the value about 


fifteen gulneas. The object of their encou- 
75950 K | ragement 


- 


| ragernent. is ebe der agriculture; allo 
commerce; and uſeful arts. They have 
given ſeveral medals to the improvers of 
waſte and barren tracts of land; alſo for 
improvements in the making their wines; 
particularly for a preſs of a new invention, 
---alſo-for the culture of flax and African 
millet. They likewiſe offered their medal 
for improvements in ſpinning and weaving, 
and likewiſe for the greateſt crops raiſed 
of wheat on given quantities of land. One 
of the moſt remarkable inſtances of their 
ſuccecſs was in the caſe of one Piere de 
Laurete, a peaſant at St. Agnel, i in the fo- 
reſt, Who farms his own lands. This man 
improve a very poor ſandy tract of land, 
which never had yielded any valuable pro- 
duce; and his progreſs, in as few words as 
J can give it, was as follows: with the 
permiſſion of the. principal owners of the 
adjacent pariſhes, he incloſed it; (no great 
favour. in ſo waſte and neglected a part of 
the country); this he did, by planting a 
hornbeam hedge around it, having firſt 
thrown up a ſmall parapet of the fand. 
This hedge proſpered very much. His next 
1 85 bufineſs was to manure a part of his inclo- 
ſu re 
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fare every year, till. he had gone through | 
the whole. This he did, by digging 


it with buck wheat, getting fine crops, of 
from three quarters to four and a half, 
which nearly paid all the expences of the 
manuring. Aftet the buck: wheat, his me- 
thod was to ſow rye upon one ploughing 
and of this he got two quarters an acre : 
then he ploughed thrice, and eee 
of barley; the product about equal to that 
of the rye. After the barley, he ſowed 
turneps, which he uſed for feeding his 
| cows,/ oxen, ſwine, and ſheep. M. Roche 
could not inform me of his culture of this | 
root 3 but his ſucceſs with it was reckoned 
very great, as it enabled him much to in- 
_ creaſe his ſtock of eattle. The turneps he 
followed with another erop of barley 3 and 
this bas been the general method he has 


purſued throughout the improvement. The, 


parts of i it which were firſt manured begin 
to wear out, and the peaſant expects they 
will ſoon want a freſh ſupply of manure, 
as before; a cireumſtance probably owing | 

to 


enn A NC B. 7 341 
to his ploughing ſo light a ſoil ee 2 
atable erops. It would have been more pru- 
dent to have ſown clover, which is very 
Naas nen! in this: am en ar- 
9 eee me- 
This induſtrious peaſant had the offer of a 
pecuniary reward, inſtead of the gold medal 
of the Society; but he preferred the latter, 
8 ee bd was much valued: by the gentry. 


dice. Sad 
I ty 1 de 3 4050 . 
- political œοοmy of Lorain fince the death 
of King Staniſlaus; but not with that ſatiſ- 
| faction I could haye wiſhed; there was ſo 
much of the Frenchman in his accounts, 
chat what he aid required good allowance. 
I bad formerly, on other occaſions; found 
the propenſity to exaggeration amazingly 
greater in France than in any other coun- 
try, Which made me cautious on my enter- 
"Ing the countty a ſecond time. He aſſured 
me, that Lorain, i in general, was in the moſt 
W fituation * that the 
taxes 
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taxes were light, and adminiſtered with the 
- moſtiperfe& equity; a circumſtance which 
1 knew from other information to be abſo- 
lately falſe; and I had before received ac- 
counts, that the people were diſcontented · 
The caſe is, they are, in this country, ex- 
cep on the Moſelle, in great want of com- 
moerce: that river being navigable, to Toul 
4 Nancy, and ſome other conſiderable places, 
1 ommunicating- with the Rhine, gives 
fame: 9 10 to Metz, which animates the 
induſtry of that place, and its neighbour- 
- hood; but when you get out of reach of 
the river, there is a viſible ae an 
evident want of a quick market. 
At Metz there are carried Ges brifk; 
- manyſactures. of rattines, ſerges, and drug- 
£theſe I made ſeveral enquiries, and 
that, fince the peace of 1762, they 
kad been much revived, but had not yet 
| neat recovered the proſperity they loſt by 
the war. The account they gave me of 
the deſtruction the ill ſucceſs! of their 
country in the quarrel with England, brought 
on the manufactures of all this territory, 1 
can eaſily believe, as I am clear the truth 
uch exceeded pop "Os they would 'own. 
ent 3! 19 8 They 
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e me en the N W 
very great, and felt more than to the natu- 
ral amount, by coming at a time when their 
market was every day deſttoying both abroad 
and at home. Their rattines they make 
principally for the home-conſumption, 
many alſo of their ſerges, but their-drog=, , 
gets were in general for exportation. The 
national poverty which aroſe from the war, 
deſtroyed much of their own conſumption. 
for every man was ſoon forced to retreuch 
every part of his expence, which fell heavy 
on all the n anufactures of the kingdom; 
and within three years from the breaking 
out of the war, their great exportation was 
reduced to a very trifle, ſent by the Rhine 
to Rotterdam. In this ſituation they Were 
unable to pay their workmen, who, finding 
no employment, either ſtarved with their 
families, enliſted in the army, or fled into 

Switzerland and the South of Germany, | 
from whence none ever returned. In this 
manner great numbers were cut off; and 
from the beſt accounts I could gain, this 
part of France loſt more men in this man- 
ner than ſhe did by the war; and yet the 
Grafts fromthe militia i in all the frontier, 
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_ provinces were greater than from the dif- 


tant ones, on account of their vicinity, and 
caſe of crunſports on the rivers to their army 
he Frenchmen I converſed: 
with on this point owned much more tban 
they otherwiſe would; becauſe they had no 


occaſion to lay the fault on the King: his 


miſtreſs bore the whole blame; but La Pom- 


padour was the object of execration; for- 
getting, that nothing could be laid to the 


fault of one without bearing ten times hea- 
vier on the other. Upon the coneluſion of 
of the peace, a general joy ſpread through 
the manufacturers of this country, and eſ- | 
pecially Metz, yet were not their miſeries 
healed ; ſo many maſter-manufaRurers were 
dead, removed, or-gone into other ways of 


maintaining themſelves, that no vigour was 


to be ſeen in the new undertakings for a 
long time. The few that had ſtood all the 
| ſhocks of the war, and had kept together 


a few workmen, were able to enereaſe them 
gradually; but for want of capital could do 


2 this but ſlowly. 5 This aroſe not only from 
their own want of money, but that of all 


their cuſtomers ; for, tho the treaty of Paris 
Ge the war, it did not end the'accumu- 
FF 8. * 
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nation e occaſioned by the war. The 
Government found it e. to continue 
theſe; and the Overty 
tinued with them. Now, A 13 
ſo poor with taxes, muſt be very bad cuſ- 
tomers to the manufacturers: nor * el 
reign trade revive ſo ſoon. as they expeted 
for ſome of it was abſolutely deſtroyed, and 
ſome of it got into other channels. From 
, all which circumſtances, 1 could eaſily be- 
that they have not at preſent half ſo good 
a trade as they had in the year 1756, nor 
make half ſo many goods; and yet they have 
been almoſt regularly riſing ever ſince: but 
they are ſtrongly impreſſed with the notion, 
and I believe it is a juſt one, that they ne- 
ver will regain the ground they loſt by the 
laſt war. A circumſtance, which, as an 

_ "Engliſhman, I have reaſon to wiſh: may be 

the caſe ee e all F rance, ee 
20-205 © 2. 

The 15thy in nn 1 left Mets, 
| diy I did not get all the information I 
wiſhed. I had a letter to Moyenvie, and 
vas recommended to take the road by Mer- 
chingen, from being much pleaſanter: L 
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was alſo” defirous of ſeeing the romantic 


ſituation of the village of Techempſal in the 
Lake, and the little town of Dieuze; Lea- 


_ wing Metz; I paſſed a part of the foreſt, 
which is ſandy and very wild. Near the 


river Nid the country improves, and ſome 
cultivation appears, with a very fine range 
of meadows on the banks of the ſtream, 
which had a countenance that proved the 


fertility of the ſoil: in theſe meadows were 
ſome very fine cattle, much finer than I had 
ſeen fince I entered France. The hanging 
grounds on the ſide of theſe meadows are 


very well cultivated under corn and vine 
yards; but the wine is bad, and the profit 
of an acre of vineyard does not exceed 

2. 38. 6d. One circumſtance relative to them 


in this neighbourhood is obſervable; they 
are the property of peaſants, ho poſſeſs a 


few acres, upon which they maintain their 


families, though very poorly. It is a cul- 


ture in which the wife, ſons, daughters, 


brothers, ſiſters, nephews, and nieces, are 
all employed, in weeding, cleaning, dig- 
ging, pruning, gathering, picking, paſſ- 


ing, &c. and all are able to live, though in 


poverty. This gives the ground the ap- 


pearance 


E NIN Che: £4 * 
f peanibes of being admirably e 

indeed it is; for no other ſyſtem can ever 
come in competition. with it. The people 
employed are very numerous, in proportion 
to the quantity of land; and, as they can 
find no other employment, the leaſt benefit 
they can do to the crop, upon their little 
freehold, is ſo much gain. The conſequence 
of this ſyſtem is, great population, excel- 
lent huſbandry, and much miſery among 
the lower claſſes; for the neceflary conſe- 
quence of this great diviſion of employ- 
ment on theſe little eſtates, is juſt giving 
the people an exiſtence, and nothing more; 


ſo that a bad ſeaſon, loſſes of any kind, or 


any failure, reduces many to miſery and 
begging. The convents ſupport them in ſuch 
caſes; but very many find no reſource but 
leaving the country, enliſting in the troops, 
or begging in the towns and highways. 
The misfortune is, that, upon a return of 
better ſeaſons, or better fortune, the people 
do not return to their induſtry for once 
they have been ſupported in idleneſs, by 
charity, they will not return to work; and 
thus the whole nation ſuffers amazingly. 
This is as clearly the conſequence, as any 
% 1. - © thing 
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thing can be deduced, and as clearly flows 


from population and good huſbandry, But, 


ſay many, how can two ſuch excellent cir- 


cumſtances do miſchief? It appears ſtrange; 
but ſo it is. And it proves, that populouſ- | 


neſs may be deſtructive, whenever it goes 
beyond the amount of regular employment; 


and huſbandry; no longer beneficial: than 


when carried on upon a large ſcale, in order 
to carry the product of the earth in quanti- 
ties to market, inſtead of raiſing no mort 


than ſufficient to feed and ſupport the huſ- 
bandman and his family. It is ſurpriſing 
to ſee theſe little proprietors, almoſt ruined 
by taxes, not extremely heavy, which is 

owing to the ſmallneſs of their property. 


It is difficult to deviſe a remedy for this 


evil, without edits, that would be oppreſ- 


ſhould certainly be thought of: it might 

be found, in preventing the future divifion - 

of eſtates beyond a limited value. 
I breakfaſted at Berliſe; the ſituation of 


which place, on a hill, is agreeable. It 


ſtands in the midſt of an open corn country, = 


ſive; yet ſome remedy, for the future, 


— 
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fields, the univerſal practice is, to fallow - 


1 Ber! A N C3 E. 19 
_ their lands three timies for wheat 4 of which 
they get about two" quarters an-acre: if 
they manure, they have two and a half, or 
three. After the wheat, they ſow barley, | 
and get but Indilferent" \cropss" and then 
their fallow again; as before, The peaſants 
pay about fix logs an acre for their 
arable land: it is ſo good in its nature, that 
it would let, in England, if incloſed, 1 
ſhould ſuppoſe readily, at twenty. Vet the 
fuarmers here are very poor, and ſhew it in 
the appearance of every thing belonging 
to them. I ſaw them ſowirig wheat in 
ſeveral tracts: they have a practice of ſteep- . 
ing the ſeed in a ley made of poultry dung 3 
they plough the land, and then harrow in 
the ſeed with harrows; the teeth of which 
are made of wood, to ſave iron; and, pro- 
jecting from the frame on both ſides, Koen 
ou turn the harrow, and wear up both. © 
From Berliſe, I took the road to Merchin- 
gen, through an almoſt continued corn field; 
the ſoil rich, and the roads very deep and 
bad: the peaſants were ſowing wheat; and, 


from the ſtubbles of the laſt year, 1 ſhould 


. ng crop of wheat had beet Sade 
n but 
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| than the barley; nor had they ſeen a good 
crop for ſome years. They ſaid,” if the ſea- 
ſons continued ſo, they muſt die; for no- 
body could have any thing to eat. I aſked 


= but the barley ſtubbles had a bad appear- 
= ance, The people were every where full of 
= Ccomplaintsof the badneſs of their crops, and 
il they aſſured me the wheat was little better 


| them, if the price was not proportioned to 

* the badneſs of the crop ; they replied, not 

4 by any means: and that the poor peaſants 7 95 
4 grew every year poorer and poorer; nor 

i Could they afford to cultivate their lands to 

9 1 any purpoſe. Here are ſome horſe-ploughs, 

1 but the horſes were not of an appearance 
[a that agreed with the richneſs of much of the 

bn country. Some of the farms here amounted 

j to five hundred acres, yet were the occu- 

li piers in bad circumſtances ; and the little 

Wi towns I paſſed through, poor, and ſome of 
I them almoſt uninhabited. ' 1 coaſted the 
1 little river Nid for ſome ume, and near 
We Brulauge there are ſome fine rich meadows. 

1 All this is a fine rich country, which, under 
 _— a favourable government, with circumſtances 
th! eee to re would 10. * OP. 
120 | 
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wealthy: yet the Rekseth af the ſoil [cath 
to have reduced-the people to become nde 
lent, rather than induſtrious. PEERS GL | 
One farmer I met with on the road, whoſe 
farm is at Thiecour, gave me the following 
deſcription of it, which I think well worth 
inſerting, as thoſe who are acquainted with f 
the ſtate of huſbandry in England may com- 
pare the circumſtances: he has 432 acres; 
of which 416 are open field arable land, 16 
are graſs incloſure, and he has liberty of 
turning what cattle he pleaſes upon - ſome 
conſiderable commons near his farm; his 
houſe is a very good one; and for the whole 
| of this he pays a rent of 1471. The land 
is, ingeneral, good and loamy ; ; all the arable 
is in the common management of his neigh+ 
bours; that is, firſt making a ſummer fal- 
low of three ploughings, upon which they 
ſow wheat, His product varies between 
two quarters and three and an half, but the 
latter only, in very favourable years ; his 
manure he lays all on for wheat. Upon 
my aſking what increafe of product that oc- 
cafioned, he replied, but little; in ſome 
years, none; but that he had uſed wood | 
oſhes to better advantage; which, ſown ; 
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over the green wheat in ſpring, he though _ 
much better than dung in Autumn. The 
latter is raiſed by his teams of oxen in the 
winter, while they are eating the ſtraw of 
the crop; of theſe he has thirty-two, alſo 
five cows, and about twenty young beaſts of 
different ſorts, which, through the Summer; 
are fed an the commons, and alſo part of 
the Winter, and, in the ſevereſt weather, 
are taken into the farm-yard. Beſides this 
| ſtock, he has generally about two hundred 
4 ſheep, of a very indifferent ſmall kind. Theſe 
go the whole year on the commons, and 
are regularly ſolded on the wheat fallow; 
which manuring he finds much ſuperior to 
the dunging. Reſpecting the profit he 
makes by his cattle, he informed me, that 
a team of four oxen yielded a-profit, by the 
year, of about 31. excluſive of their food; 
ſo that he reckoned his plaughing to coſt 
him no more than the labour, the uſe of the * 
plough, and that of the harneſs; whereas, 
if he uſed horſes, he ſhould loſe every year 
much by the decay of their value, inſtead 
of gaining by their growth. The ox teams 
he keeps two years, and then ſells them to 
the graziers on the rich meadows on the 


133 „„ river 
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young cattle freſh ones to ſupply their place. 
He further told me, that a cow yielded a2 
product per annum, in milk, cheeſe, but= 
ter, and a calf, of about 21. 10s! ; but this 

ſmall amount muſt be owing to being poorly 
fed on the commons; and as to Winter, 
the farmer could ſpare but very little hay 
for them; fince his ſixteen acres of graſs 
are pos land, and, when alf mown, do not 
produce more than twelve cart-load of hay, 
He owned, that: COWS, upon the graſs- farms 


5 on the ſides of the rivers, yielded ſometimes - 


more than double that ſum. The young 

cattle paid him no other profit. than ſupply- 
ing his teams and his dairy; and even for 
this purpoſe. he. bought, annually, ſome 


weaned. calyes. His barley yields about 


two quarters and an half an acre, one year 
With another. His annual ſales amount to 

nearly the following particulars; 
Wheat yields him about . 440 
%%%/éöÜ— ñ ̃ õ C 


Covs, ſold from the dairy 4 
„amine, K „ 28 


Carried ſorward e 58 
e 
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And his general e expences are, 3 
Ri 1 


Taxes fr "PR „ wan 
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T his is beſides Fe poor RX which 1 


and his family gets out of the crops, &c: z/ 


and if, againſt this, he ſets the intereſt he 
pays for a part of his capital, the purchaſo | 
of cloathes, and. pocket-expences, it is evi- 
dent, that he muſt always have but a fea- 
ther between him and ruin. Nothing can 


ſupport a farmer in ſuch a ſituation, but un- 
common good crops: the man was chear- 
ful, and did not ſeem to fear bad luck. 


But it is evident from hence, that agricul - 
ture can never raiſe its head in a country 
where ſuch a ſyſtem is purſued: for if this 
matter is conſidered in the light it ovght to 
be, which is, in a national view, here are a 
$94.7 acres of good land, and a right of com- 


Tg 
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monage, - ad an annual rides of 


only 7651. tythe included, will not make ĩt 


408. an acre. Now, I have been ſince in- 


formed, that ſuch land, in the open fields 


in England, and under a ſimilar manage 


ment, reſpecting the arrangement of Crops, 


would yield 41. per acre: and, in the in- 
Cloſed counties, 51. an acre, by having 4 
part in graſſes. What a prodigious loſs to 
the kingdom, therefore, is 3l. an acre from 
ill circumſtances, We may well ſuppoſe the 
Prince might take, without oppreſſion, 


more than he does now ; but, in the conſe- 


quences of ſuch an increaſe of national 
wealth, he would take much more ; for all 


the taxes of the ſtate would be amazingly 
more productive. But this is a doctrine 


which Princes will not underſtand, or at 
leaſt every day act as if they did not. 
Would they but conſider, that their own 
revenue depends abſolutely on the wealth of 
their ſubjects, and that, in proportion as 


the latter increaſes, the former muſt increaſe 


| likewiſe, one would think they would be 
a little more tender of thoſe riches, from 


p 


5 which their own ariſe. My friend, the 


farmer, who Save me the above informa- 


tion, 
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tion, pays 1 80l. in taxes, though his rent 
amounts only to 1471. Now, this ſum of 
327 l. might not be too great a rent for the 
farm in England, as I ſuppoſe it would not 
but the miſchievous circumſtance is, the 
manner in which it is raiſed. It is not a re- 
gular rent for which the farmer agrees, and 
which is not exceeded, let him get ever ſuch 
crops, or ſhew whatever appearance of 
wealth he may; but, on the contrary, is 
an annual repartition by the officers of the * © - 
diſtrict, who, though they are territorial 
magiſtrates, yet do they lay their aſſeſſment 
in an arbitrary manner, and judge more by 
appearances of wealth than they dught i , 
do: befides which, the capitation, which | | 
is a great proportion of the taxes, is laid, in 
all the provinces. of France, in the fame 
manner, and bears very heavy on the farmer. 
When I come into the provinces where the 
taille is raiſed, I have little doubt of meet- 
ing with yet greater reaſons for ee 
ſimilar reflections. | \ 
This farmer further Ms me, that 
the price of his labour runs after the follow - 
ing rates: A man, in Summer, 18. a day, 
including harveſt, and alſo the vintage. 
5 


pe which 8 pay more than. © com- 
mon, though they have no vines; the reſt 
of the year, gd. a day. A woman, in har- 


veſt or vintage, 4d. a day; in Winter zd. 


And girls and boys in proportion. A man- 
ſervant in the houſe, for work in huſbandry, 
has wages, 4l. a-year; and a maid- ſervant 

al. I am unacquainted with theſe rates in 
the cheap counties of England; but en, | 

| _ are no where equally low. _ 

From Thiecour to Merchingen, is a ah 
* of fine 80 but the latter place ſtands 
upon a hill. This rich vale continues as far 
as Bechin, where a -hilly country begins. 
Throughout the vale I had paſſed corn is 
predominant ; and, in general, the peaſants 
ſeemed tolerably ſatisfied. This ariſes, partly 
from the farms being large, | conſequently 
the people are not in ſuch extreme miſery, 
as where they have no more land than ſuffi- 
cCient to feed their families. Upon the ſides 

of the hills around Steinbach, I obſerved ſe- 

veral vineyards, but they did not appear to 

be well conducted; nor was the vintage | 
every where over; yet the labourers had not 


that feſtivity in their appearance, which is 


: ufa among them at that Kea The pro- 
duce 


* 
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Joſe much more than they are worth. 3661 
I purpoſed getting, by night, to Dieuze; 
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duce” of an acre of thoſe vines does not 


uſually exceed Zl. or 41. ; the wine is but 
indifferent. One circumſtance, concerning 


the vine culture, deſerves attention here: 


the owners have corn lands beſides. When 
I mentioned manuring the latter, they re- | 
plied, they laid on none; that their vines 

took up the whole. This is a moſt perni · 


eious thing; for, if their huſbandry. was 
fach as required dung, in order to be bene- 


want of it. It can never be right, that a 


crops, that abſolutely demand it, could not 
de cultivated. Such, in many countries, are 


turneps, carrots, cabbages, potatoes, &. 


But, in the ſyſtem which 18 i here purſued 1 8 


of fallowing for wheat, and then ſowing 


barley; they manage tools without it. If 
detter arrangements were to be adopted, the 


vines muſt go without dung, or the farmer 


but the badneſs of the roads detained us ſo 


"os 


ficial, all the effects would be deſtroyed for 


ſmall field or two, under vines, ſhould'rob 


w 4 
— 4 
1 


much, that I found it abſolutely neceſſary 
10 ſtop at the little village of Vergavillez. 


7 


* , 
oy FF 4 
We 
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5 DEEP 1 3 up my quarters in 1 houſe 


of a farmer, who, not being communica- 
tive, I did not learn much from him; bur 


obſerved one thing i in his practice, which, [ 


ſuppoſe, muſt be excellent management. 
He had a great heap of clay, mixed with 


dung, lying near his houſe; and on this he 


was very ſtrict in making every one in his 


family do their neceſſities; which, in 2 


country where temples to Cloacina do not 
abound, is an excellent cuſtom; freſh earth 
was added every now and then, as alſo the 
\ſweepings of the yards; and the old peafant 
ſeemed pleaſed at the thought of making 


| - the heap, as large and as rich as poſſible. 


This is an example which ſhould -zgyery 
where be followed; for it is remarkable, " 
that, where-ever I have made enquiries 
concerning compoſts, all huſbandmen have 
united in praiſe of them; and ſeem to think 
- 4 mixture, from the mere circumſtance of 
being a mixture, much better than. _ 
. 3 nr 
I got to 8 the: 8 8 at breakfaſt; 5 
ow: I had two objects in particular to 
examine, the Lake in the neighbourhood, 
and the Salt Works: the latter rank, I ap- 
- 1 prehend ; 
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prehend, among the moſt conſiderable in the 
whole kingdom of France. They yield a 
revenue of near 200,000], a year: there are 
very many hands employed in them; ſo that 


they form an excellent market to all the 


huſbandry of the neighbouring country. As 
to the methods purſued in making the ſalt, 
they are too well known to need deſcrib- 
ing: nor are they different from what is 
in practice in other countries. The ſitua- 


tion of Dieuze is very agreeable : in a beau- 


urful vale, between ridges of hills, that are 


partly cultivated, and opening to the Lake, 


which is a beautiful piece of water. At | 


Dieuze I took a boat, rowed by two men, 
for the village of Techempſal, which is ſi- 


tuated on a ſmall iſland, very beautifully's 


bat the views are not ſo fine as I was given 
to expect, for want of the hills hanging im- 
mediately to the Lakes; whereas here is a 
breadth of flat land before the lands begin 


to riſe. To perſons uſed only to the views 
in flat countries, there are ſeveral points 


around this Lake that will pleaſe them; 
but having ſeen the ſtupendous wonders of 
Sweden, this made little impreſſion on me. 


1 ſpent that day in the boat, | dining m 


£7 « 
4+ 


| * R 4 N n 31 
ir, upon. very fine trout, Freſh - fon 1 80 
4 The 15th, 1 ot: out 


1 e * 


3 paſſing through Marſal. Al 


this country is a level, fertile, plain, in ge- 
neral covered with corn fields; and here and 
there I obſerved ſome incloſures. At the 
former of theſe places I ſent a letter from 
the inn to Monſ. de Renne, who, in return, 
waited on me, and invited me very gen- 
08 to his houſe. I accepted it for a din- 

er. I found he enjoyed a little office under 
| the Government ; the letter I had ſent, in- 
formed him, that the bearer was an Engliſh 
gentleman, travelling for his amuſement, . 
who would be much obliged to him for in- 
formation, relative to the practice of agri- 
culture in the rich plains between Moyenvie 


and Lunneville. I found it was the buſineſs 


of his office to ride pretty much about the 
country; and, from his converſation, 1 
preſently found, that he had made many ü 
obſervations on the culture of the neigh- 
bouring territories. He was obliging enough 
to aſſure me, that he would anſwer all my 
8 as 1 and, from 
his 
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25 anſwers, 1 collected. the following pars” | 


* * Cy 4 


The. * vale, PIO Penne to 


| 1 and Nancy, by Eynville and Lun- 


neville, is, in general, a corn country, 
With a good many incloſures, near towns 


and villages; but otherwiſe. conſiſting of 
open fields, wherein the farmers are tied 


down in their culture to the common ma- 


nagement of their neighbours about Moyen- : 
vie; this is, fallowing for wheat, then ſows. - 


ing barley, and then fallow again; in which 


method wheat yields uſually. two quarters 
and a half an acre, and barley. about two: 


rents are, from 78. to 118. an acre, but 
rarely more than 9s. , or 108. The farms 


are ſmall, and the farmers in very mean | | N 
8 circumſtances. In the diſtricts of Ley and 5 


Moncour, their mode is different, and 


reckoned much more ſueceſsful: it is, fal- 


lowing for wheat, then taking barley, then 


beans, and, laſtly, oats; after which they _ 
fallow again: the land is the ſame, but the 
crops are better, and the farmers richer. 
This muſt be. owing. to having four crops to 


a fallow inſtead of but two; the <produge 


ys 


F 
 / 
x 


r 


2 is every where taken i in kit 
taxes, and the 6 
to the farmers. M. Renne think, that, in 


8 War is; for on bans um 


. 3 ; 
7:1 
„ „ 


0 quat uad WY * 8 
wo; beans, three; and oats, four. They 

give: dane to their beags. The tyth 
d; which, with 


vie, are very oppreſſive 


theſe diſtricts, 20 do not make more than 
G or 8 per cent. intereſt for their money 
IS: ay Ia on 


. mars: yetithey 


ſeldom get rich. They are principeliy te- 


nants at will, and therefore have no inc 


| ment to work any great improvements. bad : 


| A ee A to. cattle, they keep 
ꝛonnected with their 


206m; ee are a1 oxen 3 4 draught they 


much prefer to that of horſes. The largeſt 
farms are found Ader La Garde 


ken, where each f: farmer has a tract of waſte — 


land, on which he — ieep your 
cattle. Their flocks, ſome of them riſe 
five, or ſix hundred; the whole 1 0 of. 
which is, the fold and the wool. The 
wool of one ſheep is valued at about 8d. to 
18. The ſort is coarſe. Manuring by the 


| ; fold they prefer to any other ſort. At 


Vor. IV. ; "Au 
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Arracour; there are-ſom 
made a conſiderable Po by ec buck 
; wheat on ' ſandy. loams, and not taking the 


crop, hut ploughing it in as a manure for 


wheat. This is in incleſures, where the 


_ right of commonage does not commence till 


- before:which they turn in the buck wheat, 
where it rots and ferments, and thereby 


prepares well for the wheat ſeed. In this 


method they gat three, and ſometimes 
three and an half, quarters an acre, . 


ene the common crops. 
bee Was 00" iger alen. 7 
| 5 e e abt non, SR Sean — 


ville that night. An agreeable little town, * 
Hituated in the midſt of this fertile plain: 


_ — 


the laſt day of Anguſt, of the fallow years 


* 


f 8 it next morning, the 1th, 


dor Lunmerville I ͤremarked ſeveral inclo- 


ee to have the remains of a graſa- crop 


e 


4, for a fe miles, which 


found they were lucern fields. The far- 
mers here keep the few incloſed fields they 

have, as. conſtantly under lucern as they 
can. Their method of conducting it ſeems 


EY „ 5 3 5 | very 
L ; wy 


I did not readily know; but, on enquiring, | 
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very Enable. Fioſt, they fallow. the ground 
with great cate, giving e or fix plough- 
Ange Wheteas, for: wheat, they-do not give : 
more than t ret. „ At eich plougb ing, per- 
ſons follow the plough, tromen and? chi- 
Aren Seherally, who pie up all the roots 
of weeds they ſees The ai hatrow the 
land there times, picking- in the ſame 
| manner, after. the harrous. Theft opera- 
Bons ate fhiſhefl in October: after which 
they dig ruts in ihe wet or flat parts of 
the land, to prevent the water ſtand- 
| ing; and thus it is left for the winter. In 
the following Spring, they plough it twice 
more, which is generally ſuffirient to get. it 
to i great degree of firmie(s': then they ſow 
| berley and Jucerti- ſeed together taking 
care; that; from the ſmallneſs of the quan- 
tity of the barley ſeed, the plants ſhall not 
ſtand too thick to injure the young luoern. 
This crop of batley is manager in the .- 
mon manner, and yields ſeven or : eight 
quarters an acre. Upon my' obſerving, that 


#achia produce much exceeded the oom 
after wheat, did not amount to more than 
5 two and a half, or three quarters; but tlie 
"+ 22 Prepara- 
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i preparation for lucern cauſed a erop ſo much 
greater. I remarked, that it would: anſwer - 
do them always to give a ſimilar prepara- 


tion for barley. To this they would not 


aſſent; but I believe it owing to their not 


having ſubſtance enough to extend ſo good 
a plan of cultivation, from a few incloſures + 
to their whole farm; for they did not give 


me any ſatisfactory reaſons,” though they 


ſeemed ſenſible enough. This is a freſh in- 
Nance of the evils that accrue to the nation, | 
from keeping the peaſants oon Ba ut, t 
return to the lucern. = 
When the barley-is carried from e feld, 


hs manure it over as well as they: are 


able. Their ſtable dung they ſpread long |. 
and freſh ; alſo ſtraw half rotten; the aſhes 
they make in their houſes; and the com- 
poſt they are careful to raiſe, of earth, and 
other matters, for ſome time before. This 
they reckon the beſt time for manuring lu- 


— 


cern; becauſe, after it is older, the ground 
is ſo bound together, by its growth, that 


the manure cannot act ſo well. It is not 


in perfection till the third year; after which, 


for ten or twelve more, and ſometimes 
eee it * POPs * W They make 


. it 
a * 1 


f 


z 
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ita od never to turn any cattle i imeerit;>udb 
cept in Autumn, for the laſt growth, which 
does not riſe high enough to anſwer mow- 
ing; all the reſt is mown, and carried to 


the ſtables; the houſes for cows and other 


cattle, and the ſtyes for ſwine. They find 
all theſe cattle thrive better upon it than 

upon any other food. It yields four crops 
every Summer; and an acre of it ſuffices for 
keeping four or five working oxen, from 
April to. September, both incluſive. One 
farmer here has ſeven acres of it, upon 


© which he uſually feeds fixteen workin goxen, 
one hundred ſheep, two horſes, ſix cows, 
five young beaſts, and fix and twenty head 


of ſwine: and his way of giving the lucern, 
to ſave trouble, is, to confine all this cattle 
promiſcuouſly to a large pen, that is pales 


in, and the lucern is given twice a day, in 
racks; the great cattle dropping enough for 


the ſheep and ſwine. - This pen he litters | 
with ſtraw, and now and then ſpreads fand 


about it to imbibe the urine; a plan that 


ſeems very rational. But I objected, that 


ſuch a mixture of cattle muſt be injurious to 


the ſheep, and ſometimes to the reſt. He 
eee ery: rarely : that the accidents 
Nom | „ Which 
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which now and then might happen; 
far more than recompen ſed by who gest . 
ving of trouble in reſpect of feeding. And 
; mother circumſtance, which was of res. 
cular) conſequencs: the goodneſt of the 
manure thus made, which ſo muck excceded) 
what is commonly raiſed; that- the farmer 
attributed the ſuperiority to the mixture-of 


2 dungs, which may probably be the caſe. 


This man aſſured me; that an acre of lucern, 
managed- in the abovementioned manner, 


yields a greater nett profit than three acres 


of the beſt land. When weeds begin to, 
ariſe among it; they eradicate them with 
an inſtrument, having a ſpade- handle, and 
ſomething like three prongs ; ; which „ F 4 
tion is repeated as often as any root-weeds 
are ſeen; Roeſpecting the effect of the lucern 
on the cattle, it much exceeds, he thought, 5 
that of other graſs; 7 the oxen per formed their 
work well on it, the cows: give plenty: of 
good milk, the calves thrive; the ſheep do 
very well, and the fwine perfectly fatten on 
it, without any other food. All cheſe are 
very important circumſtances; auch when it 
is conſidered, that the plan is almoſt un- 
known in England, I ſhould fuppoſe: i | 


FPR AN S E. 


muſt OP an object extremely W 
attention of the enn in e age _ 
_— Hiſtory. | 
© rv: whb4s 
ee I aſked this farmer why they did 
not ſpread the culture of it, and fow it by 
agreement in ſome part of the common 
fields. He replied, he ſhould be glad tô do 
it; but never propoſed it, as he was certain 
the ſcheme would be rejected among ſo 
many as mult agree to it. Upon my afking 
him, if he ſhould not be glad to haue mo 
incloſute, heſaid, * Aye fure, Sit.” Wbt 
„% would you then de, returned I. el 
= *# would fow more cer, replied he, 
| and ſow clover, as they do in Flanders.” 
N He had ferved there in the years 1745 and 
1746, and, when he returned; would, he 
| faid, have introduced feveral methods he 
ſaw there, but none of his neighboars would 
allow it, Upon my queſtioning him con- 
cerning the profit of farming in this eoun- 
try, he faid, that a man, who had, in 
| ſtock, money, &c. 100. would be able 
10 feed and ſupport a family, and lay up 
about 101; a year. On my obſerving, that 
"= ſeemed to de very little, he replied, 
77700 
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chat many could not do that. But, from 
his expreſſions; Fj FEY that he included 
- others, who had not ſo much as 10col. 
And I found that they calculated 1000l. to 
be ſufficient to ſtock ſix hundred acres of 
land; which muſt be much more than the 
farmers in e . ian of _ 
with uch a ſum. : 2 +0 
Leaving theſs lis; 8 1 ft 
3 for Lunneville, where I expected 


to be well entertained in many reſpects, ha- 
t ne 


ving been aſſured it was the mo 
reſidence, for a ſtranger, in all Lorain; 
but I was greatly diſappointed, The death 
of King Staniſlaus, who uſed to reſide here 


a part of the year, and the reſt at Nancy, 


4 


and kept a court, which much enlivened the 
place, has rendered it, ſo far from being agree · 
able, that it is quite melancholy. The people, 
who remember better days, complain highly. 


While Lorain had a ſovereign of its own, 


the academy alone would have rendered a 


ſorted to by foreigners; but it has, ſince 
that, fallen much, and is quite in decay, 
| compared to what it was. But, in theſe re- 
ves: I mean, that Claret is not the 

£41 „„ 5 - Place 
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{mall place flouriſhing, being greatly re- 


— ah is now a 
thoſe to live at who want a A and pri- 
vate retirement. I was there two 
and, in examining the place, Ti uld hav 
hired a very good houſe, of five large rooms 
on a floor, à garden of half an acre, an or- 

e vond W g t a nen, md con · 
un ee, generally pay 41. or 51. of it, 
and the tenant to be at no other expence 
than mere rent. Nor is houſe- rent the 


; gr — ws = | 


only thing cheap here: ſervants are to be 


had for ſurpriſing low wages, and provi- 
ſions are cheap; bread about the price it is 
in England, or ſomething cheaper: beef, 
Which is excellent, ad. halfpenny and ad. 
per pound; mutton, which is not ſo good, 
ad. ; veal, ad.; game, very cheap; and 
river fiſh, middling. With all theſe cir- 
- cumſtances, it is evident a family might 
live here upon 2001. a year, as well as in 
England on 600l. With this, the place is 
clean, and the people very ſociable and 
civil to ſtrangers, and the country round it 
£ Wen The * of nge in ſome parts 


of 
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of France cannot well be thought of, witk⸗ 
out ſome refleclions ariſing on the compari- 

ſon with England, which is ſo much dearer 3 


yet it is a certain ee that more foteigners 


reſort to England thaw to France. Is not 
this ſurpriſing? It cannot be the liberty of 
England- th that attracts low people 


eO 


: they are 


\ 
— 


no-3udges of it. Great numbers of French- | 5 


men, in the loweſt cifcumſtances, go to 
Eiiglandy moſt certainly not on account of 


the government: they do not philoſophize 
enough for that. I can attribute it to no- 


thing but national wealth. Men will fly - 
to countries where money is plentiful, al- 
moſt as naturally as the needle to the north: 


it matters not telling them that every thing 


is ſo dear in rich countries, that 6d. a day at 


their homes, is as much as 18. abroad. It 
is not that they cannot, but th ey . will not, 
comprehend this: they think, that, where 
there is ſo much money ſtirring, ſome of it 
muſt come to their ſhare; whereas,” by 
ſtaying at home, they are ſure of getting 


nothing but their old pay. And this, Ithink, 


danger of England loſing her manufacturers 


en the. high prices of the e of 
lite, 


13 
* 1 


: 


: 


10/88; 4 dey; which is ſueh an obvious 
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ange; "that no other Conſideration will 
make it up to them. Bor there is another 
cireumſtance attending cheapneſs, which 
deſerves to be conſidered ; where it ariſes, as 
it generally does, from the lowneſs of na- 
tional wealth, the employment of the poor 
muſt be more uncertain and hazardous, 
and they mult experience a total want of it 
oftener than where money is plentiful. 
This is certainly the caſe in France; where, 
in no manufactures „nor in agriculture, are 
they employed wied regularity ; ; whereas, in 
1 they an not experience this varia- 
tion near ſo much. And it is to this Lat- 
tribute the main: number of beg 
de met with in every part of Prance: I have 
heard gentlemen in England complain of their 
beggars: were they only to land at Calais or 
Bolegne for one half hour, they would change 
their ideas. Nor can you go into the moſt 
unfrequented parts of the kingdom, with- 


out finding it the fame. It is melancholy 


to fee ſo many beggars in the midſt of the 
fertile plains of Lanneville and Nancy; and 
bo more re melancholy, : to reflect on the great 

1 tracts 
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tracts of waſte foreſt-land in Lorain, eſpe- 
cially in the ſouthern parts, which, eulti- : 
_ vated, would maintain ſo many more people. | 
'The want of improvement is as much ow- 
ing to the want of wealth, as to the govern- 
ment. But it muſt be allowed, that their. 
 parenty is partly owing to the ill adminiſtra- 
tion of government. In all abſolute. mo- 
narchies, there muſt be great inequality 
among tin : the nobility will be im- 
menſely rich, and the lower claſſes in 


verty: : and, as the great ſpend their e 


in the court and the capital, and ſcarce ever 


ke their eſtates, | the money that is in the 
nation gets into a wrong channel: manu- 
ſactures of luxury receive great encourage- 
ment, and the inferigr- ones, of utility and 
| agriculture, are neglected. Thus, in the 

miqdſt of wealth, theſe may be poor, which 
in England cannot be the caſe, from * 

great diffuſion of wealth. 


« 


A gentleman of e ke to a 1 Tos 
was. recommended, finding I made man 
© enquiries concerning the country, propoſed 
to carry me into a company that would en- 
tertain me greatly; and I conſenting, I was 
much taken in. I got into a circle f 

„ triflers, 


of nothing but 


* 


and cards; nor could they eonverſe, I be- 
lieve, on any better topics. This was a 


. great diſappointmer 
moſt diſagreeable —:: 8 
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Fourney 3 to ener 7 ieee ee 
Manufactures— Clermont. Farming En- 
ter Champagne Vaſ Heath Great In- 

provemente wrought by a French Farmer 
on the Maſtes— Excellent eee 
ee. 


EAVINxG ne the aſs” 1 
vent to Nancy, heretofore the capi- 
tal of Loraine, and, for above ſix hundred 
years, the reſidence of her Dukes. It is a 
poor deſerted town, which would be deſo- 
late, in compariſon of what it once was, if it 
was not for a woollen manufactory which has 
been eſtabliſhed here on the ruins of ſome 
others in this Duchy. It ſtands in a plain, 
which is remarkably rich and fertile. Near 


the town II remarked many incloſures, and 


thoſe that were not occupied as gardens, 
were generally lucern fields; which, from 
the accounts the peaſants gave me, they find 
to be the moſt profitable. branch of their 

agriculture. 


| Aber Twas! allo ee with many 
2 turneps, which had as fine crops 
as ever; I ſaw ; and, upon enquiry; found 


they were een 4 the winter food of 


cattle. This is not comm 
Country, and ho dot till been introduced. 
But, if I may judge. mme. opinions of 
the peaſants I converſed v 


that an acre of good turneps in winter, 
fleding cattle, - fared them the bt more 
than Cone acres, which is very gt 
proves how well this root muſt anſwer 
e heir eee to give 

8 pint of ſeed to: an acre at Mid mmer. 
Tbey do not think they require any 8 


or other manure, and the crops I ſaw had ; 


none, wherein ſome turneps, I ſhould ſup- 


poſed, weighed at leaſt twenty pounds. 


They give no hoeings, only weed them 
twice by hand. Upon my telling them, in 


England they hand- hoed them, they ſeemed 


much to approve the method; and one of 
them aſſured me he m—_ "On it; n * 
ee, To 


* 


1 ; 


will ſpread very: quickly. They-affured u mc, 


* 
4 

* & 5 5 
5 


F rom 


; 
* 
i 
1 
0 
TY 
1 


for a miſerable diſh of We carp, and 
lean n ſteakes, with a eee, „ 


ouring tracts on the river, are 
1 meadov lands, an whichIſaw many 
good cattle. 2 Finding s much n 


et me warn travellers from frequenting 
the Seaman which is truly an impudent 
d moſt extravagant inn, where I paid 16s. 


paſſed off for the beſt. — 140 ce 
a It aa. ſome difficulty I a St. - 


Michael by night, from the badneſs of the 


ads, The country is, in yy covered 


with-eorn fields ; the whole open field land 
intermixed with ſome comt 
St. Julian, 


About 
1 remarked many ee ue at 


apples, which I had not ſeen before in this 
9 5 of France; and I found they made 
1 5 . r. 


The cquntry about it is, on one = m in, 
en hs other, hilly... Oppoſite: the'town; 
the em. an iſland, which, as well 


Michael on the Meuſe. But, Far 1 5 


2 


1 


: 


TD 


i 
LY 


g eche8 " eas well ascionecrofilvides 


A . 
— lab ew/thaiiplices forathe like s not to be 
Pun e e the ngighbauckond! 
1 I' nſted)thv:opdes, 2d: faind-1> butqingife 
yet ichrep> allaved me an aral of 


ek Appeal 2dtherroktracrdinargoo/Þ he 
22d ehöfeg n hdrſentenV ciara, HbA 
my 0098 paffage id aαh t bdstzrtht herr 
and was very much entertaine@&Innthieras 
netx ef fte s the adjdecntubeatiitryhat- 
fonds: Ih forneiptatts therriuty id hee 
byla line ff Hch Head; ancbthersy the 
Lern fields! cine 2hF e ofuits 


, Jr DA Joop werden 
_ vfigaaldnit vdoniaienatiinfek;iconcorgibi:che = 
_ Hibaikry of alli cr yon Iiflund the ge- 
neral prattice -veg2"olfallowWrwhanand 
then (5W Barley ONE forneratiaarops 
_ afiivtuite@to bole uuf terb Ia 
per fre s the lifter We fante I. d nA mo 
Cale kept in che oc N d de deb. 
rcept the dt dess hGze Wach abefiiaid 
E : 
K Veif orm. 
ol. IV. gs © 
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1 TRAVEDS/THROUGH 
The perſonal ſervice whic h che peaſants. 
form here in ce roads, and. herbs 
lies very heavy upon them; and the taxes : 
they pay, exceed, in the amount, denn 
of the land. The people complained mach. 
and, from e eee mot 
without reaſon; for, though. cultivation 
ſeemed much extended, yet could I not ſee 
2 nen were in good cir- 
| te LT: mom Tv. aow fog 
At Verdun. abit 10 2 agu 

ſtockinge, which was flouriſhing before he 
laſt war z but,  finc6-: that period. it has 
much declined. The people make very 
S yet ſufficient to keep 
them, than Begging. This lowneſs 
of the price of labour, ong would think, | 
would prove highly beneficial to the many- 
facture yet is not this ſufficient, for. | 


in fack, dearer 4 few ſous: a eee 4 | 
Nailing 3 for the .maaner they de 0 heit 
| k in, duc edits the.commodity. He. ur- 
ther en me, tay an Eosin Rocking: 
% 4. Ya weaver 


* 
. 
— 


weaver would, in one day; do more work 
| they thres of the beſt bands in Verdun, A 
cirdun ce I thought remarkable. x 123 
The 23d, I reached Clermont. The di- 
dane about twenty miles, through a eoun- 
try tolerably rich, and in general cultivated, 
but all lying under the” diſadvantage of one 
third of the Whole being fallow every year, | 
In a few incloſures near the village of Nifſers 
ville, I remarked ſome turnepe, and alſo 
clover, that had been ſown in the Spring, 
among the barley, 1 had not remarked 
this, fince I had been in Lorain z and no- 
thing can be more ſtriking than the ſupe= 
_ rior merit of their manigement, in the few 
incloſures they have, over that of the com- 
mon fields, which very ſtrongly proves the 
excellent effects that would flow from their 
multiplication ; ; and all the peaſants 1 had 
ee with were ee in favour of 3 
Ther next ct day, the 1 2h I ſet forward i in 
- my way to Chalons, by the way of 8. 
| Menchoyd, in Champagne, through: a couti- 
_ try inferior to what. I had gone through be- 
fort, . | 


wo d the famous wine of the pro- 
0 vines. 


ſoveral vineyards, hot none 


3 TRAVELS/THROUGH | 
vince. ©: Theſe do hotriyield ere“ tflan to 
the amount of about {lov Ara ters! Nie N 
corn, in this tract; they ccd meg Was fel - 
dom good, . und'T:coult> believe them, fem 


the general appearanbe: of the ealture/whickt = 8 


was bad. I remarked many fields wir 
with wheat, Which was ebe up! And 
green, but part of tie land itte W Hiri the 
_ foil was ploughed, Where it is ſtiff, were 
under water, for want of drains- to chrry it 
off: Tremarked this to fte färtnets I ñW 
and they told mè, that, 3 that water 
_ of; a deep drain muſt be cut to a 140% place 5 
at ſome diſtance,” to whicly they pointed; 
and, though they Moved that dach e drain 5 
would at once take off this water from thiie 
furrows of above one hundred and forty aeres 
under wheat, yet the expenet theytheughe 
too great, and ſuch as they could not afford 
even if the- ſeveral farmers would Jein in 


it, whoſe lands would be 1 - ms 


point not very cle. 3391 * nM 
©: Reom Rleflehaud, the Hiearsft veudits 
 Thalans; Hes a great barren Ivthy cu Af. 
taſobgmre than thirty miles. I vνjE te 
Paſſach by a more agrewable way but ratfiet 
e ſee dab date a counwyp Which 


ES 2018 z NzE ENT 8 
-vi46auite negiefibds Aroxpedied: to reach 
_ Rhalaps bycaightobugafoundI- ſhonld! h 
chughe in tha darlei Abont half, ray, there. 
Tores. turn aid f] chef tte 
— Mithim fights: vrch irh, g WEIL 
2 1 2 re 
5 — man for an inn, he 
told ma there was nne in the village; and, 
pn αναντ ek preſſing my concern athüs * : 
zeacily offered isi farm houſe to accon 
date aur, as. Well as in nina: 10 
acpttd hs offer, and che immediate) 
dudedeme. ta it a Hintroduciog de G 
Wife, an elderly woman, to three young 
wane: his daughters, and told me he had 
three dons, : Whadwdould:: Don com in from 5 
their work. I was delighted: with the ap- 
basta, of the whole farmilyy (-:i 1 Jpon 
mers explaining the redſon H my 
coming, Las received ne moſt uni- 
matedexpteſſions of friendiſ dip holpitality, 
And ragard. They were alldmbledis a large 
tom, Which had ſomewhat ihe appearance 


of a hall: at one end of it; à table was 
oY for the work-people to ſup; at the 
„ 3 ” other 
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© TRAVELS THROUGH 
Hors and rom of benches 


. <0 EAA de farmen made u 8 
objection. £26 ad yRc NEW NEW AZ. GU 
An ce 


in Burgundyr who rented above a thouſand 
acres 3) that his father, upon his being. 
firous of quitting: bis houſe, and entering 

into buſineſs; himſalf, fixed: him upon a 


Uttle farm in Champagne, near Tor yes 


belonging to his own landlord. There he 
ſucceeded very well; and, on the' death: of 
his father, receiving his ſhare of his effects 


* * . 
> ; bs m—_— , 
3 ' he 
- - 3 FB; 


Onverung with him, learnt Pa felt | 0 
lowing eircumſtances : That his nam 
Debrode, the ſun of a eonfiderable 


e 
e 0 we (NE angles, buſis 


Pusch ſe thiy Wa: wide made 
—— 


s upon it; cilihevics: e — 
ator of Irable! land. Theit rent 
y the tale of — of a miſcr- 


was =D r 
rite: Bad above fourteen acres oP lands 
gain, ie cach of them warns poor 6s Job. 


the ſame manner. -Upewy en tho 

purchaſe, he entered on the lands himſelf, 
and the tenants were as ready to quit, as 

he was to come in, He began his opera- 

_ by making ſome ſmall — : 
= 4 _—_ to 


5 2 2, TI.” ICS. HER AA. ORE = __ l 


3 e hw and: alſo job 
_— aden esst apa O 


a ere a min Weg lo) Sth 


— ů A8 ies were | 


io convett ꝙart of the land directly into til 


lagr, anitb having long gx pri ,t herber 


. gn hi father's flaxm, he 


as much tej beiten 44o find, that his new = 
8 entirely. bagged with the 
ratksoPang: ther famuats s wacbanne bad 


| eonld complain af him: if 0 incl 


Nile: But, hal hadſate in hien i _ hs —Y 
—_ r — weed , the 


ebb is fitusfed fone = 


dess dunder this Rake et Hen 


3 ft h TRIER eg k 1 Ho. aclofed I; 


gravel, 2inlochegslon loan; — 


clay but che white earth. ig generally ver / 
deep, and vary often ends: in 2:wbateroch. . 
At a diſtance framithe village, & large tract 


of near to hundred acres, is low ſwampy 
part; the ſoil a thin ſtratuum of peat- earth 
on the white ſoils . In ſome places Wef 

n from 


* bände hs 1Hhus 'i ſer | . 


HDU F B 4 S War r 
from op wt, ebe 
e hben an, HEIFA nor 
| — browſed, by ; 


 w16 ellahe pthite land; and, the. ingloſure 
Feplited goly.of 248099; ditch anꝗ . 4 b 

 abough bebes;fince;f@wn..the ſeed, of the 
Saree an dhe dani which, hrs, made a good 

prong — ade time nn 5 


— 0 Feb it bb. bse 
Jour a0 20d: U eW Menn; Ssktischs hides 
_ halt a-dopen, bags: Having grubhed uprthe 
e aner 
ne; des Sep HPs he s 
az about SP dps an gere; yet it 
was ß great ſervice, to Þimingthe;following 


* ripter phy par thy ſupporting hig pattle with 
raw, „The next year, he made. another 
igeloſaxe of twenty —— mnt”, it, alſo 


in oats, andi the, former ine with buck = 
1 Mere . azgrap,as 


in | * 


middle of the day, by v 


M TRAV! LS ſions 
quarters oa half an acre, —— . 
able produce of ſtraw, | Theſe ſeventy acres 
"yt Sattle fd well, that they in. 
proved much: but, as his views Wi 
— rear towards 0 


| 4 TR 

a. i. 3 

' N : " , 4 3 py 5 4 34% 4 
x : . 

P * . 7 ** 4 ” , * 4% 4 : G 


: 
2 I 


ſow the new 
ies flip trol) ih 
ploughing : the. ovary. rered. ies ve 
by bit Auer ny ſucceſs 

| 1 ſeec _— of: 


d into the field fbr two hours in e 
and fed the erop on the ane The 
twenty acres of buck wheat yielded as good 
a crop as before; but the fifty, not much 
more than half as much per acre. This 
. he bought ten moro cows, and from 
this 


The young carte he came in with were nc 
worked: and he made it a rule to Work en 
"as faſt us they came to a fize and ſtreugth 
Lufficient.. "The * "ny" r be chüld 


r par 

of e* raiſed, : Hike" far hog, ib 

we and u little clicels; Sit no get ant.. 
. However, as his —.— increaſe 

12382 7 teck te 6 bon. 


wie hie'cndeivours. fourth 
oſed A piect res, Wen BY 
o with ou . the abe acts — 
wo oars'aI6 "the twenty ac res 'he'tfoppe 
with" rye 141 the cy, Winch Was b 
ding; was Under blobel- This | 
Do takt well j The ſeed came 
1 the” produce wal poor; "yet he 
lit, anch the whole piece did not yield 
re than fifi en loads of hay; the af= 


kim more 
ter-gtaſs was of good ſervice to his working 
oxen?" His ſeventy acres of oats yielded at 
| the rate of two quarters a acre ; the rye he 
| e viz. two qoarrers an 
„ 


1 TRAVELS CHRQUGH. 1 
28%: Having ſo, much ſtra for bis;cattle, 
herthis years, Sg cute d. a. NSH Dd ark, 
Which, was £9 cut about. tWenty acres. gf 
his large; wood, which he, cm pad ; 
firing and then;fowed all the vacant 
of it with the moſt of ſuch pm — noo 
Neſt to agree with the, ſoul : after, which he 
_ enced, in the piece, thus dope, to,proyent 
bis cattle, any weiden getting into it; 
and his ſucpęſs way I, great,, fat. ter fince 
he has dong, wer Ken ae 
Der every PYborg sid n oH 5 
His, next gap « ander taking Was fe form - 


Ar N Wala ere 3592655 Which be 


towed. as, before. With aatss.,ghe forty: acres 
RE Aral 0 dungsd and told 

- With. turpgps.3. tbe thirty 
wil in the twenty with Buck wheat 
 apdlainſoine 3 deb wege continued an- 
Aer clover, having, been lighanmenuredin 
e Winters with. ar eddliſh loams, This was 
#18664), work. for our. farmer; but he,exer 


acres were laws a, 


guted it With ſpirit being perv; defirous.of = 


Setting ſome. golsrable | graſs land- All his 

Pats, were a good op; his harley did not 
i are than a quarter and a half; his 
N ee acre: the 
| "NF 


| 415k R 2. E. AAT & 
fifty ares of g hen Ne” 

10 3 ing uſe to all his cattle; 

He thdwelt the FEY actes of e 5 the 
produce Was tche t 1 k. and 9 — 
t fall bet tet t an b Fs 1 
pea de e ih kifty actes, " which were of 
| 4 than Ty 55 
©. DOC. Þ h. 5 N 


; how that crop would 8 for the firſt, as ki 
dtetto it ad "pai him better fl 
N other. a The thirty-five acres he | 
rith bück WIlea t. Tui fe rty, d up 50 o which 
grew, and WI ich were & cat u upon the 
He Suck RA Date 4 e ine, 
beute eftöbraged by the good ap arance of 
whit He Boes f year. The thirty acred 
Piece ie crepped“ with turneps, {preading 
21 the ahve of it he ccd raiſe, 3 
fis füdcefs this "Year was very great. 
The fifty acres of buck wheat on * new 
land yielded four quarters's an acre 3 7 
prodüce chan e Had bef 


6 £4 
ore RR q '3 


i thirty sf y acres Were not ſo great 2 crop. 


be Bey ace bf oath, ier tueneps, pro 
düded foür quartets an acre; and 8 75 
| Hibfotticy" Which had Seen "Town among 


$1993: them, 


62. TRAVELS. T HRC UGH. 
them, made a very good appearance, The 
thirty acres of turneps wete indifferent, but. 

aer than ſome crops. be had had of chat 
| | The . of fainfoine le 


p ee was tf poor paſture, "has 55 ger 
termined to OT: it no e unser & che ; 
graſs. Wy 
The next year gi 2 bis: thi . 
takin ng. His new incloſure amounted to ſixty 
acres, which he ſowed with buck wheat, i in - 
| conſequence of his good ſucceſs laſt year: 
the laſt broken up fifty acres he ſowed with ; 
rye 3 the thirty-five. with turneps, well 
dunged ; the forty were under fainfoine. of 
laſt year; alſo the twenty of that of the year „ 
before: the thitty he ſowed with rye; and | 
the fifty firſt broken vp . ee 1298 
buck wheat. 1 | 
The buck: wheat, | in FA new. irs. 
failed ; but for what reaſon he could not 
tell: the other was a good crop; bis rye 
likewiſe yielded well; the turneps were thi 
beſt crop he had yet bad. But what gave 


bim much the greateſt ſatisfaction, was the 
ſucceſs 


1 
r 


3 one year old produced half 48 much. | 
1 This plenty of forage brought all his cattle 
iir heart, though he every year in- 
creaſed them much. His wood was this year. 
all cut and incloſed, and the young ſhoots 
of it promiſed_to yield 4. good crop; his 
great cattle were all confined, a great part 
of the year, to his incloſures, and the reſt 
of the eſtate left to the ſheep. 6 ary 
The next year, which was the preſent 
one, he broke ug. ſeventy. actes, which he 
ſowed with buck wheat, notwithſtanding | 
the ill ſucceſs of laſt year. Tbe fixty acres 
were ſawn with . oats. and fainfoige; the 
fifty with turneps; the thirty-five with oats 
and. fainfojne.;. and the original. fifty with 
coats. Beſides theſe, he had twenty, thirty, 
and forty. acres under ſainfoine. His ſuc- | 
ceſs was very good; his buok wheat yielded 
_ three. quarters and an half an acre ; his oats 
two and an balf; bis tutneps were a good 
crop, the beſt he had had, Which he attriy 
hutes to having hand- weeded them twice, 
All his. Ginfoine is excellent, and yields at 
2 rate of two loads of hay an aere, except 
isn 
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| ſides. his ſhare of turneps and. f 
which are given by baits : his cows, 7 . 
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to vd t wa loads of hay, and then an < 
ter- graſs, in ſuch quantity, that, if it was 
faved for mowing, would, he thinks,. yield 
a load and a half more, is doing very great 


things. One of his working oxen eats him 


a load and a half of hay in the WIE: be- 


of them eat as much; and he gives a large 
quantity to his young cattle and finds no- 


thing pays better than to feed them very 
well, eſpecially while they are calves, as 


their growth gives the value. His ſtock every 


year has improved ſomewhat in ſize, except 


his ſheep, to whom he is not yet able to al- 
lot a ſufficiency of winter food; but hopes 
ſoon to be able to do it, by increaſing the 


N quantity of his turneps. Upon my conſi- 


dering the liſt of his cattle, as I took it down 


from his mouth, I obje&ed, that he ſeemed 


to have rather overſtocked himſelf; he re- 


plied, he thought not, becauſe they im- 


proved well in their growth, and grew of 
a larger ſize almoſt every year: but he ſaid 


5 e ee e 
great plenty of manure, ſo conſiderable, 


>. 


chat it was an inducement to him to keep 5 


| Vor. IY. . as 
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as many as poſſible. His quantity of tur- 
neps he found depended entirely on the 


dung he ſpread for that crop; for, where- 


ever. that was laid thickeſt, there he obſer- 
ved the turneps were largeſt, which made 
him very anxious to manure his turnep- 


field thoroughly. For this purpoſe he car- 


ries into execution a method which he had 
ſeen practiſed with ſucceſs in Franche 
Compte. It was, to collect, through the 
winter, all the dung made by the cattle, of 
whatever kind, regularly, every week, and 
to form it into a large compoſt hill, mixing 
earth, marle, peat, lime, ſand, or what- 
ever bodies could be procured for the pur- 
poſe together, with all ſorts of rotten vege⸗ 
tables: the proportion is about half dung or 
half earth, or marle. For this purpoſe he 
applied a ſtiff loam, which he digs out of 
a pit, and peat, which he gets at the diſ- 
tance of about a mile. This heap he makes 
as large as poſlible, and from the quantity 


of it he calculates the ſucceſs of the follow ; : 


ing year's turneps. He ſpreads about twenty 
large loads of it on an acre, which manu- 
ring, he thinks, laſts in good perfection for 
four or five years. When I aſked him if he 

bo did 
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did not ſave the urine of his cattle, while 
they were houſed, for rendering this com- 
poſt the more fertile, he replied, no; but 
ſeemed pleaſed with the thought; and, I 
dare ſay, will execute it this winter. Upon 
my converſing on the point of taxes, and 
the oppreſſion 1 had ſeen many of the far- 
mers labour under, as 1 travelled, he told 
me, that his lands were exempt from all 
land- taxes, from being waſtes newly brought 


into culture, which were freed from al! 


burthens of that ſort by the ſpecial edict of 
the King. 1 had been informed that ſuch 
an edict had been iſſued, but never before 
had an opportunity of knowing whether it 
was really executed. He told me, that 7 9 
depended a good deal on the perſonal cha- 
racer of the Intendant ; that, in ſome di- 
5 ſtricts i in Burgundy, it had been diſregarded, 

or at leaſt evaded by pretences which had 

no foundation; but that, in all parts of 
Champagne, he believed it had been very 

Juſtly executed. He obſerved, that, with- 
out ſuch indulgence, it would have been 
impoſſible for him to have executed one 
tenth of what he has actually done; for 
erery addition of culture he made, and 


„ every 
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every increaſe of cattle, would otherwiſe 
have been immediately taxed, and perhaps 
as heavily, as to have cruſhed all future 
exertions. I obſerved, that taxes, which 
multiplied themſelves upon induſtry, would, 


I ſhould ſuppoſe, utterly extinguiſh all com- 
mon huſbandry. It might. as well extin- 


guiſh it, replied he; for I ſee no poſſibility 
of a man's really thriving under them: but 
people, who are bred up in a profeſſion, , 
without any knowledge of others, muſt 
continue in the farms of their forefathers, 


till they die, or are ſtarved. Had they bet- 


ter intelligence, they would move, as I 
have done; for, on the waſte. lands of this 
kingdom, where they are exempted from 
land- taxes, they might, in a few years, get 


into good circumſtances. In anſwer to 


this, I obſerved, that all could not thus 


better themſelves; for, if the knowledge 5 
and reſolution neceſſary for it was general, 


the waſtes would all be cultivated, and 


then, after the term of years allowed, they 
would find themſelves in the ſame. ſituation 
as before. I have often thought of that, 
returned he, and 1 think, if the demand 


for waſtes was very greatly increaſed, and 


old 


2 
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old farms lying in the hands of the landlords 
for want of tenants, I am of opinion that 
then the nobility, and great men of the 
kingdom, would think more of their own 
intereſts than they do at preſent, and would 
ſeriouſly endeavour to perſyade the King 
and his Miniſters, that they might have a 
much greater revenue, without burthening 
the poor farmer ſo much as at preſent. I 
liked the farmer's notions of theſe matters 
very much; for I have little doubt but this 
noble kingdom might yield greater revenue 
to the Sovereign than at preſent, at the 

ſame time chat the _ ſhould be greatly 

eaſed. - 

1 a ed him if " thought all au waſtp 
* that he had ſeen capable of improve- 
ment, ſufficient to pay the expences, with 
due profit? He replied, Doubtleſs: that 
he had been over the greateſt part of Cham - 
pagne, Burgundy, Franche Compte, Alſace, 
and Lorain, and that, through all theſe 
provinces, he never ſaw any waſtes, not 
not even mountains, but what were capable 
of ſome ſort of cultivation; nor ſhould he 
fear being able, if fixed upon the worſt, to 
make the work anſwer: well. There is, 

= ſaid 
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faid he, prodigiouſly extenſive heaths in this 
province, the land of which is much ſuch 
as my farm, though ſome tracts are far 


better. All theſe heaths are dry and chalky, 5 


and would yield as fine ſainfoine as mine: 
by means of that graſs they might all be 
improved. Why muſt you get graſſes, ſaid 
I, for the improvement of waſtes, will not 
corn anſwer the purpoſe? His anſwer to 
tis queſtion I thought very ſenſible, It 
was to the following purports 
Getting corn is by no means the firſt 
object: theſe heaths, it is true, will yield, 
as I have experienced, middling crops of 
oats, rye, and buck wheat, for a few years. 
T have known farmers continue thoſe corn = 
crops on this land, and the infallible con- 
ſequence hag always been plou ghing and 
ſowing till the land yields nothing, and 
then it is leſt as utterly barren, and the 
| farmers half ruined. Theſe weak lands muſt 
be kept in heart, and treated in a favour- 


þ = 


able manner, which can only be done upon 


two principles; firſt, raiſing large quanti- 
ties of manure to refreſh the exhauſted ſoil ; 
and, ſecondly, ſowing corn upon the land 
but ſeldom, - without the intervention of a 

crop 


crop; that does not ee e tank a8 
graſſes. Dy: hae culture you are able to 
keep what cattle you 1 Theſe ade 
vield plenty of dung, which, ſpread u 


; the land, f enable 0 it to 80 through | that * 
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adapted for profit. It has been upon this 
principle that I have gained good crops, 
and have found the laſt as good as the firſt: 
providing plenty of food for cattle enables 
you to keep plenty of cattle: theſe give you 
plenty of dung; that dung great freſh crops 
for cattle. Thus, the more cattle you keep, 
moſt certainly the more you may keep. 
But this is not the greateſt point: all this 
land, thus dunged, by and for cattle, is 
immediately followed by corn, the crops of 
which are alſo proportioned to the artificial 
fertility : hence you inſure yourſelf good 
corn crops, which are of great conſequence. 
The expences on corn run as high, on poor 
crops as on good ones; therefore, by making 
one acre produce as much as two, you 
greatly more than double the advantage; 


all which can only be done by plenty of 


cattle, which, in well cultivated countries, 
muſt be kept in numbers, or elſe ſuch 
F 4 countries 


£ 
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countries could not be well cultivated. 1 
have experienced, that a crop of bats, after 
turneps, well manured, and fed upon the 
land; is twice : as productive as another crop 
followin g oats or-other corn; and doubtleſs 
it is the ſame with all other crops in all 
countries. This increaſe” of product is 
Wy owing to the dung. Thus eattle | 

are eſſentially ee hors order wo” 5 
* crops of corn. 

Upon my aſking him if he had day > Mud 
upon his eſtate that would do for vines, he 
replicd, none that would yield high-priced _ 
wines; and as to thoſe which did not, he 


did not think them near fo advantage us as 


corn and good graſs ; but, faid he; there is 1 


another reaſon againſt my thinking of them 
1 ſhould be able to do nothing in that Way 

without appropriating much of my manure 
to the vineyard; the conſequence of which 
would bes the deſtruction of the 8 of the 


8 myſelf ligluy in Jes praiſe fot 5 


his good ſenfe and fpirit, he faid, he won- 
dered ſuch inſtances were not common in 


every part of the kingdom; for the profit 


2 


was beyond compariſon greater than from 
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any © nmon huſbandry, and will continue 
as long as the exemption from taxes laſts. 
This is twenty years. But what, faid I, 
would you do at the end of twenty years 7 
Would you then ſubmit to the taille? "} 
no means, ſaid he: I deſign, when my 
twenty years are elapſed. in this farm, to 
raiſe ſome ſmall buildings at convenient 
places, and to divide the eſtate into three 
or four farms, and let them to ſuch farmers 
as will hire them: after which, if T have 
an opportunity, TI ſhall ſell the whole, and 
fix myſelf on a freſh waſte, to begin again, 
under the ſame advantage, for twenty years, 
as before; and this 1 take to be, of all others, 
the moſt profitable huſbandry chat can nd 
| euren on in any part of France. 
This Was the ſubſtance of our e 8 
erden with which 1 was highly 
pleaſed, and the honeſt farmer no leſs ſo 
at my liſtening to him with ſo tmuch-atten- 
tion. I retired to fleep, in a neat room, 
decently furniſhed, promiſing him that 1 
would take a ride through His i improvements 
in the morning. We were up by break of 
925 and the farmer expreſſed great chear- 
ſulneſs 
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the thoughts of ſhewing. me the 


fields about which we had converſed ſo 
much the evening before. The ſeaſon 
would not allow me to judge of his merit 
as a cultivator, bad J been ever ſo: able. 
The only crop to be ſeen was the turneps, 
which, though much crowded together, 
were very free from weeds ; they did not 


ſeem very large in general. His fences, | 


through all the new incloſures, conſiſted 
of a deep ditch, with a. high. bank, upon 
which ran a hedge of furze, which, being 


cut down every five or ſix years, yielded a 


great quantity of faggots for firing, and 


ſprung up again the thicker and ſtronger. 


In riding over his heath, he pointed out an 


| immenſe tract of ſimilar waſtes, which exe _ 


tended above thirty miles towards Rheims 
and Retel, which yielded ſcarce. any food, 
even for ſheep. not being a tenth 7 
even with them; all of which, ſaid he, are 
capable of high improvement; ſome far 
better land than this farm, on which indu- 
ſtrious people might make almoſt as much 
money as they pleaſed. Upon returning 
n the ride, } 90k a N breakfaſt, and 

bid 


— 


bid farewell to this : 


worthy huſbandman, who figures 


the few inſtances of excellence 
that I have met with in my 
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Chalons—Common H 1 ull Account 
/ the famous Vineyards of Verzenay, &c.— 
 Expences, Produce, and Profit— Obſerva- 

. fions—Compariſon with common Huſban- 


ory. 


T was the evening of the 25th before _ 
reached Chalons, which is a very pretty 

. town, upon the Marne. I went to the 
Silver Lion, where I received the beſt en- 
tertainment, and the civileſt treatment, of 
any inn fince I entered France. Indeed, | 
they charge pretty high; but this is to be 
forgiven, in a country where you are gene- 
rally both fleeced and ſtarved. Here it was 
neceſſary to determine my future route 
through Champagne, as I wanted much to 
view the vineyards which produce the fa- 
mous wine of that province, and was en- 
tirely ignorant what road to take for that 
purpoſe, My landlord informed me, that 
I paſs. 


F R A N x 
I épaſs directly to Rheims, moſt part of 
which country is ſcattered with very fine 
vineyards; that I ſhould take Verzenay, 
 Mailly, Puyſieux, and Sillery, in my way, 
which were all particularly famous for their 
wines; but that the moſt famous of all was 
St. Thiery, on the other ſide Rheims: 
that, having ſeen theſe, I ſhould return to 
Chalons, and from thence take the high 
road for Meaux, along the river Marne, 
and through the fineſt tract of land in all 
France. In which journey, the moſt fa- 
mous wines were made at Ay, Eſpernay, 
Vanteul, and Montigny, He launched out 
greatly in favour of his country, the excel- 
leney of its wines, holding all others as con- 
temptible, in compariſon with them. To 
the ſouth-weſt of Chalons there are many 
vineyards that yield good wine; and almoſt. 
every body in this country, towns and all, 
have vineyards, or ſhates in them. 'My 


landlord is joint-owner of ſeveral. The 


information he gave me concerning them 
was not very ſatisfactory; yet I could find, 
from it, that an acre of vines, tolerably 
well managed, without having any thing 
at excellent in the produce, yielded 
3 all 
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all expences whatever, paid a clear profit 
of about zl. or 41. an acre. This very much 
- ſurpriſed me ; for good corn will any where 
do as much, and certainly with much leſs 
hazard, trouble, and expence. My land- 
lord told me, that he had an intimate ac- 


quaintance, a Vigneron, at Verzenay, wood 


was reckoned one of the moſt attentive and 
careful managers in all the country, and, . 
if T pleaſed, he would give me a letter to 
him, requeſting him to give me all the in- 
formation I defired. This I readily ac- 
cepted, and accordingly, when I aroſe in ; 
the morning, he had it ready for me. 
I took the road to Rheims, which” 18 
thirty miles from Chalons, on the 26th, 
paſſing through a dry, but fine and agree- 
able country, the foil a light loam, on ei- 
ther a gravel or kind of chalk ; it is, in ge- 
neral, cultivated ; for I ſaw ſcarce any waſte 
land. About Ambonnay the fields of corn 
are very extenſive, as I ſaw by the ſtubbles, 
and here and there I obſerved pieces of tur- 
neps. Upon my enquiring concerning their 
huſbandry,. I found the practice was to 
fallow their lands, and ſow rye ; of which 
they get about two quarters and a half an 
— 0 
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_ acre; then they took barley, and gained 
about as much; and aſter that oats, of 
which the produce ſeldom exceeds the quan- 
tity of rye and barley. The land being 

light, they plough it with two little horſes, 
not exceeding in ſtrength one good cart- horſe 
in England. I remarked ſmall vineyards 


all the way I went, containing generallx 


from four to ten acres each; and, what very 
much amazed me, was, ſeeing them, like 
the corn fields, open, without any inclo- 
ſures. I aſked the reaſon of this; they re- 
plied, they wanted no incloſures; for cattle 
.were never ſuffered to wander about alone, 
but always with keepers, whatever the ſort 
might be; but that uſually they are kept in 
parks, that is, folds, and had their food 
regularly given. They conſider theſe ſmall 
vineyards, I could plainly ſee, much more 
than all their corn; yet the proportion of 
of one to the other, in ſpace, is nothing. 
This I cannot conceive to be right, unleſs 

. the profit of the vine is greater than I ap- 
. prehend it to be. But this being one of the 
moſt important points in the domeſtic ceco- | 
5 nomy of a country, I ſhall let flip no op- 
7 Fe hag — myſelf. The great 
7 8 points 
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points are, the groſs produce and nett profit = 


of an acre of vines. But the people I 


= converſed with here thought them of ſo 


much conſequence, as to keep dairies of 


- cows, and flocks of ſheep, whoſe great pro- 
| fit, they thought, was yielding dung for their - 
vineyard, thoſe ſorts of dungs being pre- 


ferred for vines to any other, and they mix 5 
and turn the compoſts over with great at- 
tention, adding a certain proportion of fine 


light turfy loam, ſuch as is found on com- 


mons. They reckoned the Vigneron's nett 


profit here 41. an acre, in fine vineyards, 
but there are many that do not yield three. 


They prefer, for a vineyard, a high, dry 
ſituation, hanging to the ſouth, the ſoil 
looſe and loamy, not having any tenacity, 1 


but being, to an high degree, friable and 


crumbling ; ; It is very light, as light as ſome 


*2/4Y * o%> 
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ſands ; yet is it not at all ſandy. I proceeded 
to Verzenay, where I enquired for the 
Vigneron the landlord at Chalons bad wrote 


to. I was preſently ſhewn his vineyard, if 


=, 


With hos, houſe by the fide of it. He read 


the letter, and received me with a certain 


air of hoſpitable pleaſure, which the lower : 


| people in the country have i in France, in 


a bigher : 


FO UN en iT 
2 higher degree, I think, than in any eoun- 
try in the world. Had I carried a letter to 
a little farmer in England (ſuppoſing him 
able to read it), he would look at my ſhoes 
half an hour before he aſked me to go into 
his hovel, and have a ſurly reſerve about 
him through the whole viſit. But a French- 
man reads the occaſion in a minute, thinks 
himſelf honoured, has a flow of ſpirits in a 
moment, which you catch, in ſpite of yours 
ſelf, and are as much delighted with him 
as he ſeems to be with you. This circum- 
ſtancez I am confident,” would make tra- 
velling very agreeable in France, if people 
would: keep from inns, and frequent the 
farm- houſes inſtead of them; a practice I 
am determined to ane as _ af 1 can, 
as the only way. een n e 
We walked direaly into kis pinch: 4 
which was dunging, in trenches dug for 
| thatipurpoſe. This introduced a converſa- 
tion on that point, in which he explained 
the modes and principles of dunging vine- 
yards. The ſeaſon for dunging moſt ap- 
proved here is, directly after the vintage, 
and to be finiſhed before the winter ſets in. 
It is all carried in on the heads of women 
9 IV. „ and 
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and children, in baſkets, which appears to 
be a ſtrange waſte of labour, the rows ed - 
the vines being four or five feet aſunder: 
wheel-barrows, or barrow-carts, might 
certainly be uſed very advantageouſly. It 
s of conſequence to have a dry. ſeaſon for 
the work of dunging, otherwiſe it is very 
badly performed. The women empty their 
baſkets in trenches dug for that purpoſe, 
which is doing at the ſame time, and others 
| ſpread it in the trench, and cover it with 
mould immediately. Theſe trenches vary; 
- ſometimes they are made along the centre. 
of the intervals, at others they are dug 
between the plants : I could not learn what 


were the principles of the difference. The 


ſort of dung they prefer moſt, is cow-dung, 
that is, the cleanings of the cow-houſes,. 
_ which are well littered with ſtraw or ſtubble 
for that purpoſe ; horſe-dung is alſo uſed, 
but only on ſtiffer ſoils; the cleanings of 
ſheep-pens, littered, is much valued, and 
they think the litter of as much conſequence 
as the dung. The peaſants, vine-dreſſers, 
inhabitants of villages, and, in ſhort, every 
body that keeps a ſingle cow, takes care of 
the * mig it as into pen | 
; or 


n e w_ 
for ale, and it is bought by the proprie ork 
of the vineyards at ſo much a baſket, 
They reckon that from five to eight hun- 
dred baſkets are neceffary for an acre of 
vines: I ſaw the baſkets, and reckon them 
to hold about half a buſhel; ſo that eight 
5 hundred baſkets are four hundred buſhels, 
which I take to be about twelve or thirteen 
common farmers cart-loads ; and this ma« 
nuring is repeated every four of five years. 
The price per baſket varies according to 
the ſort of dung and litter, but it generally 
comes to five or ſix ſhillings an hundred, 
delivered in the vineyard; if very good, to 
ſeven or eight, and ee more has 
been BKWaon 

Making dung is 10 W attended to 
throughout all the wine eountry, that every 
means are taken to increaſe the quantity. 
All cattle are kept in houſes as much as 
pofſible, and littered ftraw is uſed for this; 
alſo ſtubble, which is pulled up by hand; 
rubbiſh wood from foreſt land, leaves of 
trees ſwept up, and fern from waſte tracts; 
every thing is applied to litter with the moſt 
unremitted attention : much cattle are kept, 
| eſpecially cows. TM heſe are fed by every 
8 . means 
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means that can be taken; every weed that 
is picked up in the vineyards, every. blade 
of graſs that ariſes, is ſaved with as much 
care as the grapes, and given to the COWS» 
All which ſyſtem of management, with the 
prodigious quantity of labour neceſſary in 
dreſſing and gathering, explains the reaſon - 


why wine countries muſt neceſſarily. be po- 


pulous. There is ſuch a demand for all 
ſorts of labourers, men, women and chil- 
dren, that it would be -ſuxprifing if ODE: did - 
r 
Dung is, rs ee e laid on in 

March, but it is not reckoned ſo proper for 5 
that work as Autumn; the quantity is the 
ſame at either ſeaſon. Some vignerons lay | 
it on in Summer, which is not ſuppoſed to 
be a bad practice. Over dunging they 
reckon prejudicial to vines, cauſing them to 
run too much to wood, giving the wine a 
heavineſs, and making it apt to grow mo- 
thery. But this depends on the ſoil; for 
ſome lands are ſo deficient in natural fertility, [1 
that, unleſs they are dunged more than 
commonly, they will not yield a crop: they 
lay a thouſand baſkets on ſuch, and ſome- 
| "Or even ſo far as twelve hundred. He 
aſſured 


a 4 * = . : 
TD K * 1 : n 


alfred me, "that the wine FRY the true : 


ſoil was much ſuperior, if no dung at all 


was uſed, as was often experienced by gentle | 


men who ſave ſome that is excellent for 


: preſents, and their own uſe; but, in 'getieral, i 
the practice will not anſwer at all, as the 
wine-merchant, though he prefers the 
wine, will never give à price proportioned 


to the loſs ſuſtained by the planter. I ob- 


jected, that this general ſpirit of dunging | 
Vineyards muſt rob all the common huf- 


bandry i in the country; that, replied he, is 


of no conſequence, for corn will not pay 


for dung, where there are vineyards to de- 
mand it. Upon my doubting this, he 
ſeemed to lay it down as a maxim that 
could not be controverted. Certain it is, 
there is no corn land in this country that 


is ever dunged, unleſs it lies at too great 5 


diſtance from vineyards to pay for carriage. 
But they are very bad farmers; and, I ſup- 


poſe, owing to the great attention given to 


vineyards. But the great ſupport of all here 
1s the ſainfoine. My friend the vigneron 


ſaid that was an excellent thing; 1 it 
would ſupport many cows, in order to raiſe 
dung for vines. A great part of the lands 


wy — M8 
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at Verzenay are interchangeably under vines 
and this graſs ; ; here vineyards, there ſain- 
foine, and it is found to thrive very much 
and yield very large crops of hay; but the 
uſe of it, to which they are moſt addicted, 
Is mowing it, and giving it green to the 
js cattle, in penns or houſes, by -which me> 
thod they manage to raiſe VFA ale Jy 
ue of dong: ” . 
My friend made me . = foil of 
his vineyard, which he accounted excellent: ; 
it was a light brown loam, with many 
ſtones in it. I have ſeen juſt ſuch land in 
England in many places, He faid his 
maſter, at a ſmall diſtance, had a vineyard 
Kill better. I afked him, if he managed one | 
vineyard for himſelf, and another for his 
maſter? he replied, yes. This was his own, 
of five acres; but that he undertook for any 
other was of twenty-ſix acres. He re- 
marked to me, that all dry ſtony lands 
| would do for vines, but that there was 3 
| great difference in them, from their ferti- 
lity; that, if the land was perfectly dry, it 
could not be too rich; that all ſtiff earths, 
retentive of water, and clays, are utterly „ 
improper. Chalky. and marly lands are 
2 good, : 


r NAU H. 7 m*h 


99d in pr nag to n 3 if they © 


——_ with a dry grads — are toboradbcy 
but all are inferior to the dry light! friable 


loamy gravel, which is the true Champagne 


ſoil; on which ſainfoine thrives toadmiration. 


Next to foil, the moſt important eireum- 


Jes in a vineyard is expoſure.” Delabde 
(for that is the name of the vigneron) in- 


formed me, that a good expoſure would 


partly make amends for ar indifferent ſoil, 
The great object is the ſun, and the beſt 
aſpect, full ſouth ; the variation of eaſt is 
not amiſs; weſt is inferior; but as to the 


north, there is not a vineyard in all Cham- 


je pagne that will bear it; nor is the bearing 


of the land alone to be conſidered. The 


declivity of the land is a point of much con- 
| ſequence, The moſt capital vineyards are 


upon the ſides of ſtony hills, rarely upon 
flats; the more they hang to the ſouth the 
better 3 for it is to be conſidered, that the 
roots do not, like other plants, demand any ” 


retention of water; if not a drop was to fall, 


ſo much the better, in reſpect of moiſture. 


Herein again we find the ſurpriſing fimili- 


tude between the vine and ſainfoine. With 1 


. e chat 
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that graſs it is the ſame: it will thrive upon 
the ſides of the ſharpeſt hills, where en | 
but rock and ſtone are to be ſeenn 
In the vineyards of Champagne they 
as two diſtinctions in the ſorts of vines, 
the tall and the low vines; the ſoils not 
abſolutely proper are ſuch as they uſually 
plant for tall vines; the growth is about five 
or ſix feet high, but the low vines do not 
exceed a yard. The tall vines vield the 
gteateſt quantity; wi ng _ _ wine 5 
of the beſt quality. 3:50 ul 
In planting a w . Sete 
barks: of November or March for the 
work. The method of doing it is by a 
hoe or ſhovel, with: which he opens 4 drill, 
at the diſtance the planter deſigns his rows. 
Another way is, to make holes at the diſ- 
tances the plants are to be ſet, in the mode 
of hillockiog a hop - ground. My friend 
gave me a long account of the manner of 
ureſſing vines after the firſt planting; but 
the variations are fuch as would not be in- 
telligible out of a wine country. Beſides a 
continued ſeries of pruning, &e. they give 
what they call three dreſſings a year to the 
a * is three ee ſomething | 
mg a 


Ry 
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like what we experience in our hop- gar- 
dens; and, as ſoon as the vintage is over, 
in the years when the dunging is not per- 
formed, ſome ſkilful people like to give a 
horſe-hoeing to the rows, with a plough 
that has two earth-boards, which turns a 
double furrow, and opens a great trench in 
the middle of the four or five-feet inter- 
vals : this they call vicellar la vigne. But 
it can only be done in thoſe which are 
planted upon a very moderate declivity, or 
a flat; as many are upon ſuch ſteeps, and 
others ſo rocky, that this operation either 
cannot be performed, or would not be pro- 
per. It is the fifth year before a new vine- 
yard yields enough to pay expences : after 
that, it laſts according to the ſoil and {kill 
of the maſter. Old vines yield the beſt wine 
but the quantity is not equal to that of new 
vineyards, conſequently the owners, as ſoon | 
as they fall off much in product, grub them 
op, ſow the land with fainfoine, which 
they leave from twelve to twenty years, and 
then plant it with vines again. The crops 
of ſainfoine are very great, and the land is 
all the time improving; ſo that when it 
5 CR to be planted * the 0 of wine 
iS 
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is expected to be as great, or greater, than 


ever. Some, however, do. not attend to 
this ; but, after grubbing the vines, plough 
the ſoil, and ſow vetches very thick, or 


buck-wheat. This they plough in when a 


full Crop. Upon this they harrow in corn, 


and take one or two crops, after which 
they plant vines again; but this is not 


reckoned Wal, $906 with the other me- 


In ſome vineyards, "ently. towards 


| P aris, my friend informed me, that they 
| plant cabbages, turneps, beans, and other. 975 


legumes, between the rows of the vines; 
but this is prejudicial to them, and only 
ſubmitted to for the ſake of a little i imme 


1906: P rofits It is, GY ſpeaking, a 
very bad practice. 


The vintage, generally, 18 the laſt —__ 
in September, and the two firſt in October. 


But, in vineyards unincloſed, which are 
common in this province, no man is to be» 


gin before he.is allowed by the. publication 5 | 
of the ban des vendanges, which is a licence 
to begin ; after which any perſon may begin. 


as they like. Three parts in four of the 


difference between WINES, are owing to the. 
methods 
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methods of gathering the grapes ; by ga- 
thering the crop, according to the goodneſs 
and ripeneſs and 9 ſuch gatherings 
the wines. Fe or, a vineyard, of Pot 
twenty-fiye to thirty acres, an hundred ga- 


tzhberers at leaſt muſt be provided, as it is of 


conſequence to. have a number ſufficient to” 
gather enough for one making in two hours 
time ; by which means ſuch a time of fa- 
vourable weather for the buſineſs is not loſt. 
They begin always to gather at ſun-rifing, 
but leave off in the heat of the day, unleſs. 
it proves foggy. They ought to be carried 
immediately to the preſs: but in many 
places the vineyards are fo inconſiderable, 
that the grapes muſt be carried four or five, 
and even ei ight or ten miles to a preſs, which 
is a great diſadvantage. Tn this province 
they have the fineſt preſſes in France: the 
proprietor of the vineyard which is over= 
looked by my friend, the vigneron, has one 
which coſt zool. and ſome are built at the 
expence even of 5ool.; and the ſmalleſt 
that are in uſe coſt 40l. There are conſi- 


derable manufactures of caſks and flaſks in 
divers parts of the province for the wine; 


the 


17 
da 
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the numerous foreſts in every part of it are 


the great aſſiſtants of theſe. Nor are all 
theſe circumſtances of care and expence ſuf- 


ficient. A proprietor of a conſiderable vine- 
yard, who would make a good Profit, muſt 


have excellent cellars; for a very great ad- 


vantage in this culture is, to be able to 


keep, from a cheap, to a dear year. Ac- 
cordingly the men of fortune in this coun- 
try have as fine ting, as CT in ts 


world. 


him what was the uſual produce « of a good 
acre of vines, and the account he gave Was 
this: the vineyard of twenty-ſix actes, of 


which he had the care, yielded, five 5. years. 


I was particularly Steini do vic of iT 


ago, a produce, per acre, of four pieces, 


each piece ent "eight ee which 33 | 


& * HITS 5 


as follows a 


7 N 


Two pieces, at eleven Pee Wy 2 0 
One piece, at 81. „„ 3 0 0 
One piece, at ql. 16. 41 10 0 
35 12 0 

hg 


„ This is 8s. a gallon, 


F R A N „„ al 
The next Free: O produce mew 
1 . | I. 8. d. 


Two e at 1 21. yp 24 O © 
Two pieces, at g 14. o 
Pf ²ĩ˙ Ü 


Another year 8 produce of his own vine- 
| yard, was as follows: | 


lis + 


Three pieces, at gl. 27 0 0 
One Ps. EY ET £00 
OT 32 0 0 


| In general, the produce varies between 
zol. and gol. - In ſome favourable ſpots, 
highly managed, and in a good ſeaſon, a 
produce of from 60l. to . an acre has 
been known. N 
As to the expences they are not fo _ 
= nid for I could not get him to be 
explicit, nor did I clearly underſtand all 
his terms. But the leaſt attention is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew that they muſt run amazingly 

0 * for the labour in n dreſſing. 

— 21 gathering, 
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gathering, hoeing, trenching, dunging, 
digging, &c. is complex : then there is the 
purchaſe of dung, caſks, and flaſks, ' the 
preſs, and its repairs, with duties, and land 
taxes, very high and multiplied. And add 
to this, that all theſe expences are certain; 

| Whereas the produce is very hazardous, in- 
ſomuch that ſome years my friend has 
known the produce only one piece, and 
that ſold only at 7l. which is enough to 
ruin all but the great proprietors. Upon 
the whole, he thought if the proprietor 
paid all expences, and put fix guineas an 
acre into his pocket as a nett profit, he 
did well, even if his vineyard was on the 
| beſt foil they had at Verzenay. Some make 


SI. others" 41. and there are many ſmall 


vineyards, not well fituated for a preſs, 
where not more than 31. an acre are made. 

But this is, in every caſe, . on an 
average of ſeveral years. 
The taxes run very heavy; 0 beſides : 
impoſt upon impoſt, the King takes an 
eighth part of the whole produce; fo that 
an acre of vines pays him far more than it 
pays the landlord. This, however, is not 
18 8 to vines; for it is doubtful whether 
it 
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it is not the ſame with corn, graſs, and 
other crops. It is theſe heavy taxes which 
are ſuch a burthen to the people. In Eng- 
land there is a notion, that the taillé is the 
only grievance of the French land- taxes; 
but this is a great miſtake: for, in the 
Pays d'Etat there is as much oppreſſion of 
the poor peaſants, as in the other pro- 
vinces; and I have been told, by ſome per- 
ſons very able to judge, that in ſome Ow 
even more. 

The vineyards about Verzenay are in 
very different modes of management; ſome 
gentlemen and proprietors keep them en- 
tirely in their own hands, and cultivate 
them, either from their own directions, or by 
means of what we ſhould call a bailiff, to 
whom ſomething more is given than the 
common wages of the country. This bai- | 
liff does little or no work himſelf, but is 
conſtantly moving about the vines, to ſee 
what is wanting, and to attend to the man- 
© HET" in e the re 3 their 


S e 


much a mel 10 9 a pruning, at > 


much for trenching,- and even at ſo much 
n for 


b . 
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for gathering; though by ſome the vintage 
is excepted, and, from the nicety of the 
work, is executed by the day. T hus the 
whole of the maſter's and bailiff's care is, 
to ſee that the regular and ſtated operations 
are all well performed, and in due ſeaſon 3 
in which they are much guided by cuſtom, 

| which, having acquired the force of a com- 
mon law, have been reduced to a kind of 
code of written laws. There are provincial | 
vineyard-courts, in which all diſputes be- 
tween maſters and workmen are heard and 
determined, without appeal; and in theſe 
courts every operation is laid down and aſ- 
certained ; the very buds to be rubbed off 
are explained, the whole theory of the cul- 


ture is known; and, if a maſter proſecutes 
the vigneron for not having executed his 


work, they at once enquire, Is it done ſo 
and ſo, and by ſuch a time? which i is the 
ſtandard: if it is not, the vigneron is fined. 
When the people work by the day, the 
hours of going out and coming home, and 
the allowance of time for breakfaſt and 
dinner, are all determined; from which 
great exactneſs every thing is known, and 
diſputes. are rare, at leaſt with maſters wha 


know 
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| Know their buſineſs ; for thoſe who do fot; 
| tempt the people to impoſitions, which end ” 
in their puniſhment, | and the maſter's loſs. 
Almoſt every man, Who, in England, 
would be à little farmet of 20l. a year, here 

is a little vineyard proprietor. Many of 
them have their vineyards in property, which; 

by dividing equally among the ſons, become 
at laſt ſurpriſingly ſmall. "Theſe the owners 

dreſs and cultivate, with a cate, attention; 
| and anxiety, which I never ſaw equalled 
any where elle : it is too ſmall to maintain 
the man and his family; to he works fot 
his neighbour, - who has more vines than 
himſelf.” Yet is not he neglectful of his 

own little concern, which he manages with . 
ib much aflidility, as to make it bevy the 
ſupport of his family. My friend the vig- 
neron, however, told me, that this minute 
diviſion of the land was productive of one 
great evil; it reduced the portions to be {6 
inconſiderable, that the owners were Tome- 
times unable to pay the land-taxes, which 
then brought on much miſery and oppreſ⸗ 
fion. If there was not a vineyard of leſs 
than an acre, this would be felt but ſeldom 3 3 
but ſometimes you will ſee four of five in 
Vor, IV. H 5 = _ 
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that ſpace of ground. I think, added hey 


| pp. acre thuch too ſmall ; three or four 


acres will maintain a cow or two on the offal, 
a part of the year, by which means the 
vines wall get ſome dung 2 I think, for this 
teaſon⸗ there ſhould be no vineyard ſo ſmall, 
that at leaſt one cow cannot be kept from 


| 3 it; this marks Aa ſize beyond the ſmallneſs 


which. brings on poverty, and the cow will 
be of uſe in ſupporting the family. Upon 
my expreſſing my ſurpriſe, that fathers who 
had a few aeres to give their children, did 
nat ſee the juſtice of this, he ſaid it would 
gever be done; for every body in the country 
were ſo pleaſed with being maſter of a vine - 
yard, that they did not care how ſmall 8 
Was. But, at the fame time, Laid I, that | 
theſe inconveniences flow from it, there ap- 
pears to me a capital advantage. What is 
that? replied he: why, your whole ſyſtem 
4 of cultiyation demands a prodigious number 
ol people, and this minute diviſion of land 
phreeds them in abundance. . That is very 
true, returned he; but I aſſure you we are 
$09 populous for many ſeaſons; ſo that we 
haye numbers ſometimes out of- all employ- 
ment, who, if * did not leave the coun - 


* „ a 2 5 : ; x [ 3 9 
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try; 13 ſtarve: | The foreſt, continued 
be, which comes within a few leagues of 
us, has many tracts that would do for vines. 
If evety man that choſe was allowed to gg 
and take poſſeſſion each of an acre, there is 
| Hot an acre in the whole that would be 
without its houſe, its vineyard; and family. 
Well! and would not that be a fine thing 
fot the King? No, returned be, God bleſs 
the King, he has more ſubjects already 
0 chan can feed themſelyes ; why therefore 

give him mote | _ I was ſtruck at this idea, 
which, in artleſs ſimplicity, contained a 
truth of politics, which deſerves the attention 
of princes. and miniſters. Since, under a 
well · regulated government, how people can 
be a burthen who are willing and eager to 
maintain themſelves, is more than I can 
conceive. But, added he, there is another 
objection to having ſo many vineyards ; ſame 
will be planted on improper ſails, and others 
will be badly managed; for not one in 
| forty can have a wine · preſs. This would 

bring bad wine to market, and ſink the re- 
putation of the province; beſides, the mere 
quantity that would be made, would lower 
the WER price Big 7 that all wonld 

ä 5 
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de ruined. The 'trath of this. remark 1 
acknowledged. My friend's idea of plant- 
ing the foreſt ſhews the principles of the 
vineyard culture, in increaſing the -people. 
It is all hand-work ; the vine-drefſer wants 5 
no ſtock in trade, but a few caſks, his pru- ; 
ning-hook, and ſpade. Thus, without ha- 
ving money, he is able to go into trade, 
which no little farmer can do; for he muſt 
| have money enough to buy Al the imple- 
ments of his culture, and the cattle of « every - 
ſiort that! is found on a farm; alſo to pay the 
rent, and variety of expences, which a ſo 
much larger quantity of land than a vine 
yard amounts to, demands. This facility | 
of becoming a vine · planter, enables every 
man to ſet up, who can get the ſmalleſt 
portion of land, and alſo, with the affiſt- 
ance of his own labour, at certain ſeaſons of 
the year, to ſupport his family ſomething 
better than one who has merely his pay 
to depend on. The point of a houſe is no 
objection; whoever can get the bit of land, 1 
builds himſelf a cottage preſently, which, 
: however miſerable an habitation it is at 
Arſt, he gradually improves. The great 
Nami of labour demanded in all the large 
9 vineyards 
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1 1 lad him, finds employment for 
his wife and family; ſo that this ſyſtem is, of 
all others, formed for increaſing population. 
On the contrary, corn and graſs,” which re- 
auire a far greater ſum to begin with, and 
conſequently not one in an hundred can ever 
hope to get into ſuch a buſineſs; and, where 
men cannot arrive at the means to ſupport 
0 1 themſelves and families, we may be ure 
. they will neither of them have exiſtence. 
— Nor does an acre of corn require one 
Lenth part of the labour Which an acre of 
vines does; and as the number of people 
of muſt always be in proportion to their em- 
5 ployment, t there thence. ariſes an abſolute 
impoſſibility of a country producing corn 
; being ſo populous as one that produces wine. 
It is in this reſpect the ſame with manufae- 
tures. What f 1s the reaſon that the increas» 
fung fabrics in a manufacturing town have 
| always the effect of greatly increafing the 
number of inhabitants , Is it not the in- 
- greaſe of employment which cauſes this ef- 
1 Juſt ſo among vineyards, which: b 
25 in the ſame manner. 
- nt. then ariſes the material delten . 
i beneficial to the Rate, to have a part af. 
5 Re 
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the foil occupied with vines? or ig the ſys ” 
ſtem. which has appeared at various times in 
the conduct of the French government 
| right, that. of not allowing new yineyards, 
| teſt they ſhould increaſe too much? It ap- 
| pears plainly to me, that it is highly advans 
tageous to have vineyards, as well as corn; 
and for many reaſons; firſt, the land that 
yields vines would not, in general, yield 
corn, if they were rooted out; or at leaſt 
not fuch crops of eorn as anſwer either to 
the farmer or the ſtate. This is an unan- 
ſwerable reaſon, even upon the very prin- 
ciples of thoſe who object to vineyards, In 
the next place, an acre of vines yields a 
groſs produce, far beyond that of any corn, 
and conſequently enriched the ſtate in pro- 
portion: for a greater number of people gain 
an income from the foi}, and fome of them 
a greater income than from corn. Am 
theſe ihe prince ranks firſt, who receives in 


taxes far more from an acre of vines than 
from many agres of corn. Upon what prin- 15 
eiples, therefore, the government of France 
| can haye prank ſo muck . 1 rg 


deviſe. The pretence, 1 know, has been 
the fear of a want of corn; but, if the na- 
ture of the i] upon which vines are uſually 
planted, and eſpecially in the ſouth of 
Franee, à country by no means well adapted 
1 ing corn, be well confidered, 
1 e no ue n be bund 
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HAD ſcarce any where met "with 1 A 

more intelligent ſenſible perſon than 
my vigneron; it was not, therefore, with- 
out regret, that I took my leave of him. 
I eſteemed myſelf very fortunate in meeting, 
ſo early after my entering the wine country, 
one who could give me ſo ſatisfactory an ac- 
count; as from thence I ſhould be able, in 
future, to be more pointed in my enquiries, 
_ Early on the 27th, I took the road by 
Mailly and Sillery, both famous for their 


wines; I remarked, in many of the vines ' 


yards, that they were carrying dung into 
the vineyards, all in the ſame manner, in 
| baſkets on the people's heads. I cannot 
but think, notwithſtanding the populouſ- 

neſg 


1 of 3 'country, 1 this _—_ be a very 
bad Way 5. » think hand-barrows, even car- 
ried between two men on poles, like a ſe- 
dan chair, would be a a great ſaving, ſuppo- 
fing wheels muſt not go into the intervals. 
Such a barrow would .carry two buſhels of 
dung with eaſe, whereas the baſkets theſe 
people carry their dung in do not hold h ha alf 
a buſhel ; ſo this would be at once. a ſaving 
of half. 1 enquired at Mailly i into the profit 
made by an acre of vines, and was aſſured, 
that there was one large vineyard of thirty 
acres, which, in good years, never paid 
/ leſs clear profit than 71. an acre ; but this, 
1 found, was an extraordinary caſe. In gene 
5 pal, they reckon four pounds an acre a very 
good profit. In order to gain this, the groſs 
produce muſt be full zol. and ſome unfa- 
yourable years it muſt be 40l. and more, 
in order for the proprietor to put 5l. in his 
own pocket. One man I converſed with 
5 upon this point, happened accidentally to 
5 be 1 in company with a corn- farmer and, 
upon his triumphing much in the great pro- 
fit of a vineyard, the other ſeemed to doubt 
185 it. Upon which 1 repeated my queſtions | 
Jo. op both, and the, corn-farmer ſaid, 
A rue, 
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True, neighbour, you, with your vine · 8 
yards, do make more from an acre than we 
can; but who makes moſt by gool. you, 
by expending it pon vines, or we from 
wheat and barley? This was a queſtion at 
which I was much pleaſed : the other ſaid, 
beyond all doubt from wines. But the 
corn huſbandman would not admit it; and 
F thought, from the arguments on both 
| fides; which, however, were not very. Clear, 
that the corn man had much the beſt of it. 
One circumſtance, which, he ſaid, appeared 
decifive; A gentleman, ſaid he, who Would 
have thirty acres of vines in culture will 
receive from them not more than 1 gol. a 
year nett profit, yet his expences will 
amount to above roool. every year, and his 
original capital muſt not be leſs than 1 fol. 
Now. that ſam, with an annual adyance * 
A pechape eight hundred acres of 
corn; it muſt be very clear, that the profit 
from fuch a quantity of corn land muſt much 

| exceed I gol. I think, therefore, that I may 
 fafely fay the common huſbandry is the moſt | 
profitable. This argument was, I thought, 
a 2 very good one; but, at the ſame time, no 
* 


general maxjm can be deduced from it: 
for certainly it is a national advantage, as I 
before obſerved, for ſome people to prefer 
the vineyard-culture, that ſuch ſoils as are 
particularly W to vines wy de culti- 
ated under them. 

At Sillery, I faw a very ade vine 
yard, which the people aſſured me contained 
eighty- ſeven acres; and they told me of 
ſome between Sillety and Rheims, of above 
an hundred acres, + the. property of fingle 
noblemen, All this country is exceedingly 
populous; the villages ſtand very thick, be- 
ſides many ſcattered cottages. The vine 
yards do not join; they are ſcattered about 
the country in pots that fait them, inter- 
mixed with corn, ſainfoine, and fallows. 
Wheat here yields a poor produce of not 
more than a quarter and a half an acre; rye, 
which is more generally ſown, produces 
two quarters and a half; barley rather more 
than two. Sainfoine . value as the beſt 
crop they | have after vines : it yields great 
products of hay for twenty years; ſome 
fields even ſo great as three loads an acre ; 
put two, and two and a half, are not un- 
dene. They apply it to the uſe of every 
ſort 


A 
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ſort of. cattle, and reckon that it exceeds 
all other kinds of hay in its nouriſhing qua- 
lities. Some farmers mow it twice in a year, 
and at the ſecond; cutting get almoſt. as 
great a produce as at the firſt. Others apply 
it green for cows and oxen, given in racks 
and penns, in which way they reckon, that 
an gere will ſupport. two or three cows 
through, the Summer. Here are no inclo- 
ſures. tn, this country: I. did not even ſee a 
ſingle incloſed warned, hawere imall wa 
| artes ne, i | 
At Saiſſy, upon ee 1 the. 9 
4 ducts and management of their vineyards and 
corn fields, I found a ſyſtem. of manage 
ment; better than I had. met with before in 
any open fields, which was, that of fallow - | 
ing the land, then ſowing rye; after the 
rye, barley, and with, the barley ſainfoine 
for twelve years; then they pare. and burn 
the. ſainfoine, and ſow turneps, getting 
great crops... After the turneps they ſow 


tye or barley, of which they take three ſuc- . | a | 


eeſſive Crops, all goed, and then fallow and 
lay down to ſainfoine again. This huſban- 
dry is the common practice of one open 
field ; the rinepards, however, in the poſ- 

ſeſſion 
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leſſion of theſe fatmers ſeemed. to me to 
have brought them all to an agreement in 
this, from feeling the want of food for 
cattle, while their old mode laſted, which 
Was that of fallow, rye, barley, or oats, 
which did not yield near ſo much as the 
| preſent. The proprietors are geatlemen, 
who keep their farms i in their own hands, | 
and ſtock them for the farmers : the latter 
find labour and ſkill : the other land and 
ſtock, and they divide the produce between 
them. This is called the ſmall culture, 
for what reaſon I know not; in _ oppoli- 
tion to the great culture, which i is, where 
the lands are let on leaſe, and the farmers 
find every thing but the land, | a8 in Eng- 
| land. Fad ie 
An an aed books & common 0 Fi 
have given an account of Rheims, I ſhall, 
therefore, detain the reader no longer 
than to tell him it is an ugly town, but 
very populous, from its numerous manu- 
faRories of wool : theſe have long flouriſhed 
in almoſt all the towns of Champagne. 1 
made a few enquiries concerning their pre- 
ſent ſtate, and, if I can judge rightly by 
A great numbers of people out of employ- 
ment, 
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ment, and the accoynts given me; I believe 


they are by no means in a good ſtate. With 


all the reſt of the manufactures of France, 


_ theſe ſuffered very ſevercly by the war; 
very many of the principal manufacturers 


of Rheims broke, others retired from a 


trade which would not ſupport them, and 


theſe were then ſucceeded by young perſons | 


4; of vety ſmall property, in whoſe hands the 


fabrics declined vety much, to the irrepa - 
rable injury of the market. Upon the 


peace, things took a better turn; bur their 


goods have not now the demand they had 
before the wat, nor do they make near the 


, quantity. This is, I think, very tonfiſtent 


with what we know to be the caſe with the 


French commerce, upon which their ma- 


nufactures depend in two ways; firſt, for Fu 
the export of their goods; and ſecondly, 
from the people at home being able, from 
the wealth of commerce, to conſume the 


more of theſe goods. Now, we very well 


know, that the French trade was, in the 


utmoſt ſenſe of the word, abſolutely de- 2 


ſtroyed, and the few ſailors left in her ports 
all in the privateers. This muſt, in ſpite of 


all the endeavours of the Dutch, have been 


a mortal 
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1 _=_ it cut off an CE 
portion of the foreign export of theſe fa- 
brics, and ruined ſo many claſſes of the 
people depending on trade, as to damp the 
: home-conſumption greatly. Any one may 
conceive -how much this muſt affect the 
maſter-manufaturers ;_ their warchouſes 
full of goods, without any demand taxes 
every day multiplying, in proportion as the 
inability of the people to bear them became 
greater. While all the ranks of the ſtate 
were every day growing poorer, how could 


a a demand for manufactures continue; many 


of which were objects not of abſolute neceſ- 
faries? T hus the manufacturers, who had 
not good capitals, failed; their bankrupt- 
cies alarmed, and yet more diſtreſſed the 
reſt. Men who had ſome property left in 
manufactures, were eager to withdraw it, 
fearing that they ſoon ſhould follow elle. 
This brings freſh difficulties upon all the 
. reſt; for every man that goes out of a buſi- 
| neſs in ſuch a time, muſt bring his goods ET 
to market, let them fetch what they will? 
thus, at the very time when nobody can 
1 buy, is the market glutted with goods: no 
man then can keep his hands employed; he 


muſt 
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muſt diſcharge them, and' they preſentiy 
ſtarve in a country where agricuttute was 
declining, with every thing elſe. Every 
ſtep of this diſtreſs prepares the way for a 
new one, when the buſineſs in the manu 
facturing towns was got into this Way. 


Hardy enterpriſing young : fellows,” without „ 


capitals, by deceiving people, get into buſi- 
neſs ; they make bad goods, but (ell cheap. 
This may ſupport them for a while, but it 
is death to the trade. All reputation 16 
preſently gone. How, in this ſtate, it is 
poflible, in ten or twrelve years, to regain 
all the ground that is loſt, 1 cannot con- 
ceive: the home - conſumption may certainly | 
be, in a manner, at command, by prohi- a 
biting foreign fabrics ; but the export trade ik 
muſt ſuffer greatly ; much muſt get ints 

freſh channels, from whence it will hardly 1 
return, and others will be totally loft. In 
fact, I have been aſſured in France, that 
they never knew an inſtance of a manufac- 


ture flouriſhing highly, and deſtroyed, that | 


ever revived of itſelf, without the peculiar * 
care and aſſiſtance of the Crown. There 
is not one of the manufactures eſtabliſhed 
170 Fn which became flouriſhing in 

Louis 
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ing war, that has ever been revived ſince, 


ſo as to emulate its former greatneſs. 62 
Leaving Rheims, I took the Toad to St. 


. at the diſtance about ſeven miles. 


This place j is the moſt famous of all others 
for the fine Champagne wines. The whole 


country here is very fine and pleaſant, and 
exceedingly populous : the vineyards are 


abundant; and where-ever the land is not 


occupied with them, it is cultivated for 
corn, turneps; ſainfoine, and clover. All 


with whom I converſed at st. Thiery agreed, | 


that the reaſon of their wines being much 


ſuperior to others, was the peculiarity of the 


ſoil: J aſked them over and over again upon 


. the circumſtances in it which gave this ſu- 


periority ; ſome ſafll it-was the ſort. \of flint” 


that abounded in it, others attributed it to 
the ſandy particles, and others again to the 
loam; but, upon my. walking into the ſe- 
veral vineyards, and examining the ſoil, I 
could ſee no particulars in it. that appeared 


| ſuperior to many others I had been in; and 


I own Iam much inclined to believe, that. 
this idea of ſoil is an error, and that the 
Whole ſuperiority of their wines is no other 

. II. 1 * 
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than what any proprietor might have, the 
whole way from Chalons to Thiery; that 
on gathering the grapes at ſeveral times, and 

Teveral ſorts, ſo that they have a 
ſmall quantity evefy vintage that is ſuperla- 
tively fine. This I am the more confirmed 
in, by their ſpeaking of wines ſelling at 
fifteen, fixteen, and ſeventeen pounds a piece. 


They aſſert, that the product amounts in 


ſome vineyards in good years to 7ol. an 
acre, and the nett profit to 71. or $1. but, 


upon an average, not to more than 51. or 
61. The more I reflect upon ſuch 1 
expences as 60l. or 7ol. for a profit of 61. 
or 71. the more I am convinced, | that the 
huſbandry of vines, however excellent and 
advantageous to a kingdom, is much other- 
wiſe to the cultivator of them. Surely the 
expence of 6ol. in good common huſbandry, 
would yield a much greater amount, which 


I am amazed the gentlemen of this country 


are not more convinced of. Take only the 


inſtance of ſainfoine in this country: ſup= 
poſe it yields only a load and a half an 


acre, and that the expence amounts to 108. 


an acre; a load and a half of hay here is 


worth from 1 to 358.; there then re- 
88 4 — mains, 


* 


it, and accuſtomed 
they naturally abide by what was the ſup- 
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mains, we will ſuppoſe, 208. and, if rent 
of 6s. be deducted, there remains, of clear 
profit, 148. from an expenditure of 16s. 
which is 90 per cent. inſtead of 7 per cent. 
which they make by their vineyards: 1 
admit, that a whole country could not well 
be ſainfoine; but theſe vignerons them- 
ſelves allowed, that a whole farm might, 
Lfince, mown. and given green, . no food ex- 
cels it for cows and oxen; and in hay it 
forms the beſt winter ſupport for all ſorts of 
cattle. Nor is it at all neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
the profit 90 per cent. If it ĩs only 20 or 30, 
the difference is very great between that and 


7 from vines. But, when men have, for 
ages, been famous for a. product, and all 


the inhabitants of =< country intereſted, in 
0 


it in every gradation, 


port of their fathers; and will not, by any 
arguments, be convinced, that it would be 
much for their profit totally to abandon the 


object, which has ſo long been neareſt their 


hearts. This reaſoning is certainly true, 
only in relation to the preſent ſyſtem of 
the government; for, if wines, in all their 
_ from aa land on which they grow, 
OY to 


| 
| 
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to the moment of exportation, were not ſo 


highly taxed, certainly the profit by the 
vine- culture would be very conſiderable. 
But wie are not to ſuppoſe that all this 


country, or one half of it, is covered with 


vineyards. From St. Thiery, quite to 


Fiſmes, and another way, to Chaſtillon, 5 
ranks: among the fineſt for wines, yet is it 
a corn country; the whole is open, and 


generally thrown into the method of fallow- 


ing for rye and wheat, and then taking 
barley or oats, after which they fallow 


again. The product of wheat is about two 


: quarters an acre, of rye two and an half, of 


barley: two and an' half, and of oats three. 


Theyp lough all with oxen, four in a plough, , a 
| which find their ſupport. a part of the year 
on the fallows, and the reſt of it on ſain- 
foine and ſtraw : four are uſed in a plough, 
and they reckon an acre a great day's work. 
I obſerved them at St. Thiery giving the 

ft ploughing for wheat, and ſowing that 
grain, and Is thought they executed their 
work in a very neat manner, yet the plough 
did not ſeem a good or handy one. 


I left St. Thiery early in the morning of 


the 29th; and, that 1 Wa not repaſs a 


toad 
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road I had hefore travelled, T took the road 
to Fiſmes, by the river Veſle, a ſmall 
ſtream, nick runs through a ate 
rich tract of country, occupied either with 
meadows that ſeemed to be of great value, 
or with vineyards ; the corn-lands are at a 
greater diſtance from the ropd : ſainfbine 
alſo is cultivated pretty generally through 
all this tract. Taking a dinner there at a 
farm-houſe, among ſome uncommunicative 
people, I turned aſide for Ay, which F. 
reached by night, ſtopping ſeveral times by 
the way to make enquiries into their cul- 
ture: the whole way I paſſed through a 
very fertile? and well: cultivated country, 
abounding greatly \ with viteyards and corn=. 
fields, and many large tracts of ſainfoine : 
the produce of a vineyard, on a good ſoil, 
properly managed, they made to be from 
20l. to 30l. an acre, and the nett produce 5 
about 41. 1 58. This does not at all agree 
with the accounts 'T had before received, 
which gave no greater profits from a much 
larger groſs product; but the French pea- 
ſants, though they give very ſenſible gene- 
ral accounts, yet are apt to be inaccurate 
hen you come to calculation of profit and 

I 1 loſs. 
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loſs. There are many low lands in the 
rivers that are under the plough : they aſ- 
ſured me that theſe. yielded, of wheit, four 
quarters and an half per acre; after the 
wheat, they are ſown with barley, and pro- 


duce five quarters, and then with oats, of 


which they yield from four to five quarters, 
and ſometimes ſix, yet are not theſe fields 
ever dunged. The ſoil is a remarkable one. 
It is a loam, and to appearance wet, yet 
dries ſo quickly, that water never proves of 
any prejudice to the crop. In a few inelo- 
ſures, which, however, are not numerous, 
they poſitively aſſerted, that ſome farmers 
had ſown wheat fiye years running, and 
: gained the following crops: the firſt year, 
ſive quarters; the ſecond, four; the third, 
four; the fourth, three; and the fifth, 
three: then barley three years, each crop 
three quarters and an half an acre; then 
three years of oats, each year's produce four 
quarters; and all this without one fallow. | 
+4 expreſſed my aſtoniſhment at this, and 
demanded by what management ſuch a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of great crops were gained; 
tmey aſſured me, that the great means of 
n. chem, was the uſe of a double 
| p plough, 
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plough. At this I was much ſurpriſed, not 
_ comprehending how a plough, performing 
double work, could have ſuch an effect: 
upon which they ſaid, it was not the per- 
formance of double quantity, but double 
depth, that did it: for, firſt, one of the ſhears 
turned a furrow of about four inches, which 
was immediately followed by another that 
buried e faemer ten inches deep, upon 
_ whieh' they directly harrowed in the ſeed, 
of whatever kind. By means of all this 
deep tillage, all weeds were thoroughly bu- 
ried, ſo that they could not ſprout again; 
and by this means every year it was able to 
produce corn, without its being fuller of 
_ weeds than other lands. The foil, how- 
ever, is fayourable to any management; for 
It is a prodigious fine, rich, deep, friable, dry 
loam, that ſeems formed for praducing any 
thing. At Pourcy, in this journey, I paſſed 
| ſome woods, which are totally applied 
to ſupplying the vineyards with poles for 
 ptops: there is, in that and a neighbouring 
| pariſh, ſome hundred acres of wood, but, 
to my ſurpyize, not incloſed ; which, how- 
ever, is not of bad conſequence, from the 
nn cuſtom of cattle never going wide 
5 = . | without 


9 
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without keepers. Theſe woods are reckoned - 
to pay the proprietors who manage them 
with judgment 208. an acre clear profit; 
they are in regular cuttings, and the profit - 
able management is, to let the wood be of 
a good age before it is cut. Beſides the 

Poles they yield every time the under wood 
is cut, a growth of timber for caſks, which 
is taken upon the principle of thinning the 

trees; from twenty to twenty-five years 
growth is the proper age for props ; ſo that, 
in a wood of twenty- five acres, there i is one 
acre cut every year. 912 8 

Finding no accommodations chat pleaſed 

me at Ay, I advanced to Eſpernay. There 
I took up my quarters at the houſe of a con- 
ſiderable overſeer of vineyards, who had 
one of five acres belonging to himſelf. : 

He ſeemed well inclined to be hoſpitable, # 
and readily accommodated me, my ſervant, 

and four horſes, and the whole family 
ſeemed very well fatisfied upon my hinting | 


that I ſhould make them a ſatisfaction for | 


the trouble I ſhould give them. I found a 
that all this country, upon the Marne, from 
Ay quite to Meaux, produced what they 

called vin de ia riviere; Whereas the wines 


c, 
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. uh St. a ee Verzenay, Kc. hg call Vin 
1 la montagne; the latter are the fineſt, 
and bring the higheſt prices in all foreign 5 
markets, but the produce of the others is 
the greateſt... The ſoil in all the tract upon 
this river is exceedingly rich, though dry- | 
but not ſo dry as the country to the north 
about Rheims. All the territory of the 
Marne is extremely populous, more ſo than 
any part of France I had yet travelled: the 
villages: are large, full of people, and the 
country ſpread with detached cottages; the 
vineyards are numerous, and ſome of them 
large; but the number of little ones, the 
property of the labourers, who are vine- 
drefſers by profeſſion, are very great; tracts 
of corn- land are intermixed with the vine 5 
yards, which gives the whole country a 
rich and pleaſing appearance. Good vine- 
yards yield a produce, in middling years, 
of four pieces, or four and a half, per acre. 
My landlord, the vigneron, has received 
from his own the following produce: | 
2 pieces, fold at gl. L. 16 0 0 
„ dito atigh Tos. , FRE. 
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upon which the nett profit was about 61, 
But a gentleman in his neighbourhood has, 
be aſſured me, made 111. an acre nett pro- 
fit, which, being much more than I had 
before heard of, I enquired the reaſon of ſo 
great a produce; but they could give me no 
account of particulars, and did not ſeem to 
think the thing very extrrordinary. They 
have got into the way, within a few years, | 
to make red Champagne in this neighbour- 
| hood, for which their principal vent is in 


dned to be ſo beneficial 1 in the 8 1 
White. 5 | 
hae corn hufband iry 1 is this: open 
field management of fallow, wheat, and 
| barley : wheat yields two quarters and an 
Half an acre; barley, three; and when rye 
is ſown, the produce amounts to ſomething. 
better than wheat. In ſome villages, of 
particularly fine land, they get four quiere 5 
an aere of every ſort of corn. 
Leaving Eſpernay the 3oth, I took the 
road to Chaſteau Thiery, through a moſt 
tich and beautiful country, finely chequered 
with vineyards, corn fields, ſainfoine, and 
many other crops, with ſome incloſures, 
„ | 9 


Flanders and Germany; but it is not reck- 


; the Ne of all forts 3 Clonal 4 | 

is very much ſown. in the common fields by. | 
| conſent of all. the proprietors, and in a - 
I * of management which appears to he 

very good: it is that of fallow., wheat, 
© barley, clover,. and oats : the clover be- 
ing left two years on the land, and mowa. 
four times in thoſe years, the produce, 
in the four mowings, amounts to ten loads, 
which is very great. Wheat, after it, ſuc- 
ceeds as well as after a fallow, and the far. 
mers all unite. in approving this huſbandry, 
as a great improvement on their old prac 
| tice.; it has not been introduced above 
twenty years. Part of theſe villages are in 

the great culture, that is let on leaſe; and 
part of them are in the ſmall, but the beſt 


80 huſbandry i is in the former. Sainfoine here 


alſo ſucceeds greatly on the dry lands, and 
laſts good fifteen years. 


November the 1ſt, I took the —_ for 
8 Meaux, the country. continuing. much the 
_ ſame as from Eſpernay. At Conde I met 
with ſome people who gave me an account 
of the huſbandry of their neighbourhood, 
and among other crops ſpoke much of lu- 
cerne, which er are very fond of. They 
ſow 
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ſow it among barley, fallowing the ground 
2s a preparation whi ch they otherwiſe do 
not practice, except for wheat: the firſt,” 
the lucerne produces a very frnalt crop, por 
the ſceond, and afterwards,” for fifteen, 
twenty, and ſometimes for thirty years, it 
continues to yield a moſt beneficial product. 
It will bear cutting four times in a year, . 
and each cutting ſo full a crop, that the four 
in hay, amount to fix or ſeven loads: but 
they do not often make the whole i into hay. 
They take one or two cuttings for that 
| purpoſe, but the reſt is mown for giving 0 
green to cattle in ſtables or penns; whole 
dairies of cows are fed on it in this man- 
ner, oxen for work, fatting heifers, ſheep, ; 


| ſwine, and horſes : 42 horſes | in particular pre- Fj 


fer it to all other food: one acre will keep 
four or five horſes through the Summer, or 
as many cows or oxen; and, by means of 
confining them to penns, and littering them 
with whatever they are able to procure, - 
ſtraw, ſtubble, fern, leaves, rubbiſh of any . 
ſort, they are able to make very great quan- 
tities of dung for the vineyards, which 
here, as every where elſe, they reckon a 5 
great object. In a word, lucerne they find 
: Fo . 5 of 


#þ a nag 
of ſo wy eee . every man is 
deſirous of haying ſome, and the quantity 
ſown is very great. The importance of 
theſe artificial graſſes is very great in a 
country where there is not one good upland 
paſture to be found. The only natural 
graſs to be ſeen in all IR are low mea- 
dovs upon the rivers, of ſheep-walks' burnt. 
up with the ſun; ſo that graſſes like lucerne 
| and fainfoine, and clover, which will better 
bear the heat of the climate, are of much 
more conſequence than in England, where 
there is — e of wen meadows nnd 
r e 
Their management of lucerne is, to fork 0 
up all weeds as faſt as they ariſe, which, in 
this warm climate, are not many, and once 
in four years they manure jt with a compoſt 
of earth, mixed with long dung. It is ne- 
ver grazed, and they think the ſcythe hurts 
it leſs. The account of one field at Conde 
was given me by a peaſant, upon whom I 
« n 1 could ene, 
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Proves of Tex oY Lek 


| LEE 
Keeping 6 horſs 26 weeks at 15. 9 15 0 
Keeping 12 oxen ditto at 12d. 15 12 


Keeping 25 cows 24 weeks at 15d. 37 10 © 


Keeping 5 heifers 20 weeks at öd. 2 10- 0 


E e ante 30 weil 1d. + 6 8 
| | 6 13 ry 


Kress 
1. 8. d. 5 


* 


5 * and ſtanding os 
ges, 238. 6d. an acre 11 15 0 


Cutting. „„ „ 10 A* LY, 
TG the cattle _ FLO. 
Remains profit 0 43 8 8 


But, if one or two cuttings had been made 
into hay, which, ſo near Patis, ſells very 


well, the profit would have been much 


greater. Upon my aſking him why they 
did not ſpread the culture more of fo advan- 
tageous a crop, he replied, that then they 
muſt increaſe their cattle beyond what was 

| mie 


A R ANC E. ; 
3 for carrying on their i mY 
vineyards, which they could not afford to 
do, as the taille would be levied on the in- 
_ creaſe, and the collectors come for money 
when they had none ro give them. Such 
is the effect of ill-judged taxes; nor do I ſee 
how an exchequer is to flouriſh, that is filled 
by the deſtruction of huſbandry. Sup- 
poſe the 31: 88. 8d. be deducted, for manu- 
n 1 other general expences, there then 
emains a clear profit of 41. an acre, which 
is ten or tae: times more than they make 
by common huſbandry ; ; and near as much 
as a vineyard produces, The peaſant who 
gave me this information was ſtrongly ſen- 
fible of the importance of lacerne, if it was 
not for the taille. Upon my aſking him 
What he thought would be the advanta- 
geous ſyſtem, if that tax did not exiſt, he 
replied, that the lucern of a farm ſhould be 
{ſo increaſed, as to maintain a ſufficiency of 
cattle for dunging the vines itſelf, and all 
the wheat and turneps; that if this was done 
for the vines and lucern every fourth year, 
it would do; ſo that a fourth of the vines, a 2 
fourth of the lucern, all the wheat, and all 
the ant if oy” are ſown, ſhokld be 
| | _ 


* 


* 


* 8 * 3 
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dunged every year; and, added he, it would 
not require any very great quantity of lu- 
cern for this, if care was taken to litter the 


cattle ; and to mix earth with the 
dung. 5 


. at eee 1 reached s by 
. paſſing through a fine country, with 


fine inequalities, upon the ſlopes of . which 
| the vineyards hang in a manner that renders 


the views very rich; and in Summer they 
muſt be exceedingly ſo. At Montigny their 


vineyards do not yield? above 31. an acre clear 
profit, and the wine in all this country is 
much inferior to thoſe of Champagne. 


Near Laguy, 1 ſaw much lucern, and upon 


| the hills, fainfoine : ſome peaſants, of whom | 
I made enquiries at Checy, informed me, 


that the ſoil they preferred. for lucern is a 


| deep rich loam, the ſtiffneſs of it, orits ap- 


proaching a clay, is not of conſequence, 


provided ĩt be dry, and free from weeping 
ſprings, and no water ſuffered to remain on 
the ſurface. The land that does for it will 
not do for vine yards; whereas the ſainfoine 
grows and, flouriſhes. beſt on high, dry, 
* chalky, or rocky hills, which will not ſyit 
e Lucern laſts, on the proper ſoil, 


from 
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of fineneſs, he drilled the lucern over it in 


_ equally diſtant rows, one foot aſunder. 
After the buck-wheat was off the ground, he 


cultivated the ſpaces between the rows with 
a horſe-hoe, which, from the peaſants de- 
ſcription; I take to be a ploughing harrow. 


In this method, the lucern yielded larger 
crops than in the common method, and he 


cut it once oftener than the farmers did 


| theirs, though the peaſant did not think 
this would anſwer, from the extraordinary 
expences, which may probably be the caſe, 
not in the light an Engliſhman would view 
it, but in the peculiar circumſtances of the 


French peaſant having his taxes raiſed, not 


only on what viſibly is a profit to him, but 
from the ſuppoſition, that, if he is able to be 
expenſive in his culture, he is able to pay 


more than the amount commonly taken 
A >> 0, BN from 


| T 
from fifteen to twenty-five: years. Some 
experiments have been made by a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, M. de Pont- 
carte, on drilling it, inſtead of ſowing it in 
the random method. He fallowed the 
land in a very complete manner, and ſowed 
buck-wheat in the common method then 
having harrowed the land to a great degree 
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from ſuch à quantity of land; a circum- 
ſtance, perhaps, the moſt cruel that ever was 
heard of in any tax out of Morocco. 
From Laguy I took the high road to Pa- 
ris, through a country much inferior to 
Champagne in fertility, inſomuch, that 
quite to the gates of Paris corn fields are met 
with, and theſe not wheat, but rye; for 
the ſoil is ſo barren, that it will not do for 
gardens and paſture, which are what uſu- 
ally ſurrounds other cities of this * 
W 4 


* 
4 
9 
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fo long at a hotel. I rode immediately to 


them in the Rue de la Comédie Frangoiſe! 


I had what we call a dining- room and à bed - 


chamber, large and well-furniſhed rooms; x 


with an apartment fof my ſetyant; at this 
rate of five guineas a month. At London 
the fame rooms would have coſt me; in 4 
good fituation, at leaſt eight guincas. 1 
was alfo furniſhed with linen, chifa, and 
whatever other utenſils I ſhould want. 


1 Ther 


ore abet t waks wy 

ris 0 reſidence for the ptincipal 
part of the winter, I had written to « friend 

to hire me lodgings, as I did not Care to be 
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There is not a perſon that reads in Eng- 
land, but what may acquire as good an idea 
of the buildings of Paris, from the variety 
of accounts that have been publiſhed of 
them, as of thoſe of London, by ſeeing 
them. However, he can acquire at leaſt as 
good an one as I could give him, and it is 
the ſame with ſtatues and pictures: it would, 
therefore, be idle to fill a book with deſcrip- 
tions of what is ſo well known. As I de- 
ſigned to continue my journ y through 5 
France early in the following Spring, 1 
ſhould at once paſs over that city, had I 
not been fortunately introduced to ſeveral 
well - Known perſons there, who gave me 
intelligence concerning the huſbandry, ma- 
nufactures, finances, and commerce of 
France ſince the Peace of 1762; ſuch as, I 
think, can hardly fail of being intereſting 
to the reader. The books that have been 
publiſhed go farther back, to periods in 
' which every circumſtance is changed: nay, 
whoever, with the beſt information, gave 
accounts of theſe matters as they were be- 
tween the Peace of 1748, and the war of 
1755, would convey a very poor idea of the 
ſtate pf: Hat! i atk fince. 1762. Thus, 
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in order for uy writer ws voy ueful i f 


: telligence to the publio on theſe matters, 


muſt either give ſuck as is freſſi, or he can- 


not give that which is of conſequence. A 
circumſtance which certainly is not ſuffi 
ciently con 
abundance of pub 


lications I have ſeen at 


2 ˙ 5 


as ſhe was about an hundred years ago, but 


mighty little to the purpoſe at preſent. This 


is an error I have all along endeavoured to 
avoid, and have every where rather omitted 


to give information at all, than to _ fen 


777 5: 
TEL s 5 


as is no longer new, or v 

My defire of making myſelf oh acide 
nn agriculture br 
pany, ſoon after I arrived at Paris; of three 


men, who were very able to give me god 


intelligence. Theſe were, the Marquis de 


Micalieau, known over all France, and in 
many other parts, from being the author ef 


L' Ami des Hammers M. du Pont, the 
well-known author of the 'Ephemerides di 
Citoyen; and M. de Palern, ſecretary to 


the Society- Royal of Agriculture at Paris. 
With theſe, and ſome other gentlemen 
W in agriculture, 1 had many 
R 7 converſa- 


ered, as plainly appears, by 


ght me into the com 
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conyerfations of the moſt. agreeable. nature 
to 4 perſan who, was deſirous of the infor- 
mation Which I ſought for. They made 
many enquiries of me concerning the agri⸗ 
culture and rural ſyſtem of England, in 

which, I am ſorry to ſay, I could not ſatisfy _ 
them ſo well as I-wiſhed to have done. In 
ſeyeral of our conyerſations, they gave me 
the following i particulars of the French 
huſbandry, eee well es 
the attention of the reader: "AN 
The two great Hlivifions of th: uſb 
df France are into the great 

culture; the former: is charageriſod by t the 
uſe of horſes in tillage, and the latter by 
that of oxen. They are farther diſtinguiſhed | 
by the land on: the former being let on leaſe | 
to farmers in the Engliſh manner; and in 
the latter, managed by peaſants, who find 
nothing but labour, and the landlord: of the 
farm finds the cattle, ſtock, and all other 
expences. Here, however, is an obſcurity 


ciently explain; for 1 eould not divine what 
connection there was between theſe modes 
of management, and the cire amftance of 


which they did not, nor would they ſuffi- 
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the cattle which draws the 1 have 
little to-do with the letting the farms. 
However, I found that horſes are uſed in 
ſome places where the ſmall culture pre- 
vails, and oxen where the great is com- 
mon; which is a cireumſtance chat oy 
one of their diſtinctions. 

In the great culture, the ſand is W 
betet cultivated than in the ſmall; for the 
farmers having leaſes, and all the profit 
to themſelves, they have conſtquently much 
more ſpirit in exerting themſelves, than if 
they only receive a portion of the products 
in return only for their labour; for the taille 

acts equally upon both. But there is, even 

in the great, but a very incomplete agri- 
culture carried on, ſince it extends no far- 

ther than the rontine of the pariſh where it F 
is practiſed. Hence, therefore, France 1 

does not want the enlargement of the great | 
culture, ſo much as the incloſure of com- 

mon fields; that management, though bet- 
ter than the other mode, yet remedies none 
of the inconveniencies of open lands. The 

' farmers are tied down through three fourths, 
nay, probably four-fifths of France to ſow 

5 Nader ſuch erops as their neighbours agree 

4 in; 
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in; and this, in general, is the ſyſtem of 
fallow- --wheat---ſpring-corn : a manage 
ment which effectually excludes turneps, 
potatoes, carrots, clover, lucern, and ſain- 
foine, all crops which are found in one part 
or other of the kingdom to be moſt highly 
Profitable. Thus, when an Epgliſhman 
reads, in the books of French huſbandry, 
of the importance of the great culture, * 
oppoſition to the ſmall, he ſhould have an 
idea that theſe writers are only calling for 
that degree of. good management which is 
found in the open fields of Britain ; for as. 
to incloſures, they have ſcarcely the idea. 
When I propoſed a reform in this parti- 
Wie as of more conſequence than a change 
from the ſmall to the great culture, they 
obſerved, that the ſyſtem of taxation would 
| Not admit it; for, if the | Engliſh. methods 
of cropping. their lands was followed, it 
muſt turn much on the introduction of arti- 
ficial graſſes and roots for the winter- food 


of cattle; whereas, from the effects of tige 


taille being levied on cattle, and multiplied 
on them, the farmer cannot think of in- 
creaſing his ſtock, as he is immediately 
taxed in proportion, This circumſtance 
_ 5 prevents 


RNA NME. wv 
prevents os introduction of a different ar- 
rangement of crops, till the land- tax is 
6 And to this it is to be at- 
tributed, that ſuch amazing tracts in France | 
are quite uncultivated. Anjou, | Maime, 
Bretagne, Touraine, - Poitou, L : 
Marche, Bureye, Nivernois, 6 
and Auvergne, are more than half unculti- 
vated, being heaths which yield nothing 


but a little ſheep- feed, and few half - ſtocked 


with them. That land, occupied in the 
ſmalleſt culture, yielded 8 produce ſurpris 
fingly ſmall, which muſt be. owing to the 
poverty of the tenants, who, having no- 
thing but the value of their own labour, 
and a little money to hire the reſt, could 
work no improyements. The ſtock of all 
kinds being the landlords, the metayer, or 
manager, is bound to keep it up to its full 
value, which, in caſe of bad accidents, be- 
ing totally unable to do, he is at once ruined, 
and the loſs alls upon the landlord ; and 
the diviſion of the produce being halves, 
effectually deſtroys all improvements. In 
the miſerable management common among 
them, it may be found tolerably juſt; but 
in caſe of the matayer working any im- 
b pProvements 
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provements, it would be impoſſible for hib 
to allow half to the owner. It muſt be re- 
membered, that an improvement upon & 
former cultivation is generally an increaſe 
more of labour or dunging, than in any 
other article. Thus would 2// the addition 


beat the expence of the metayer, who, in 


return, would reap but a/ the additional 


cumſtances, would think of any improve- 


ment, however obvious. His cafe; indeed, 


18 peculiarly hard: improvements from th 


crops, by increaſe of labour and manure, 


we ſee are totally out of the queſtion ; and, 


if the poor fellow attempts it in cattle, be 


leave as much on the farm as he 


| Wand, and if he carries the quantity beyond 


uce : no man breathing, in ſuch cir- 


. 


. that, the taille multiplies ſo heavy on him, 


that the profit turns out none of his. This 
ſmall culture, with all this multiplicity of 
evils, is ſpread over more than three-fourths 
of the kingdom; and the general ſuppoſi- 


tion is, that it produces, of wheat, only 


three times the ſeed, and of ſpring- corn, 
but five times. Where-ever it is in prac- 


tice, you ſee none but peaſants, whoſe pom 


yerty. is ſhocking ; ; metayers, with only a 
| 25 8— 


s r aa 
| hair's-breadth perpetually between them 


and ruin---with landlords in the moſt di- 


ſtreſſed of ſituations their farms often upon 


their hands, and unable to find people with 
whom to truſt their ſtock ; all their loſſes 


deducted, and the intereſt of the value of 
the ſtock, they do not, on the fineſt lands 
in the kingdom, receive a nett profit of 


more than 5s. an acre. Lands, which, in 
England, you * e W980 go to 


pe. . ad I 7 1-4 
Here, 8 we e takes, Fry the land- 


Jerks: loſs, which is receiving not 


than a third or fourth of what he ought to 


do: then there is the metayer, or farmer, 
or bailiff, or whatever you will call him, 


who, inſtead of a tenant under leaſe, with 


wealth in his pocket, and making a profit 


almoſt equal to the landlord's rent, is a poor . 
beggar, who receives not enough to keep 


his family from ſtarving, and himſelf from 


ruin. Then come the labourers or pea- 
ſants, who muſt every where follow the 
fortunes of their employers, and flouriſh or 
fall with them, when the owner and far- 
mer can neither of them get any thing ; it 
* aa that theſe people ſhould be 


well 
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well off. as few as poſſible are e 
and they poorly paid. Here population 
muſt ſuffer infinitely, as the s of the 
poor muſt always depend on the quantity 
of the employment. In the next place we 
will take the King's revenue; though the 
taille, capitation, and other taxes, are very 
? heavy, and vigorouſly levied, yet their pro- 


Adauce is abſolutely contemptible, in com- 


pariſon of what would be raiſed, if all theſe 
claſſes made a due profit by their buſineſs; 
For, if people have not "money, it is very 
clear they cannot pay it ;---but there is, 
farther, an effect which operates over the 
whole kingdom, and to all the claſſes i in it, 
which i is, the deficiency of circulation; the 
more money is raiſed from the earth; cireu- 
| Hates into every channel throughout the na- 
tion, from which all are enriched ; and the 
agregate of the people able to live, is in every 
xelpect better, and to yy Oy 
our: taxes. CEN 
Here I muſt make an en upon 
I this account, which is intereſting to a Bri- 
th reader. When we ſpread a map of 
France before us, conſider the admirable 
&tuation of that kingdom, upon both eas, 
: e with 
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with a moſt extenſive coaſt, the — 
| neſs of its form, the ſtrength of its natural 
boundaries, except in one part, and there 
its artificial works, ſo as to be called the 


very horns of the bull. When we look 


upon the numerous, large, deep, and navi- 
C gable rivers which interſect it in every part: 
in fine, when we calculate the extent, of 


its territory, and find it to amount to above 


an hundred millions of acres, when England 
is not thirty, and England, Scotland, and 


Ireland, not above ſixty ; that, in all the 


the vaſt territory of France, the ſoil is fac 
| better upon an average than that of the 
Britiſh iſlands---that the climate is infinitely 
ſuperior, and its productions much richer. 
When all theſe things are conſidered, is 


it not amazing, that, in any national wars 
or diſputes, in which each kingdom tries 
the depth of its reſources, that the ſcale of 


France ſhould fo. far preponderate, Wo to 
make Britain, and all Her.” by ws. ed 
tremble? | 8 


In fact, FEE was once the als Ihle 


the territory of this great kingdom was well 


cultivated, and agriculture tolerably enoou- 
raged, E was, from the time of Henry 


* g af + v 


bas * in England, and gained much in- 
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the Great's acceſſion, to the days hen 


Colbert was placed at the head of the Mi- 


niſtry, while every branch of induſtry was 


left to take its own courſe, and no one ſa- 


crificed to the other; the body of the 
people drew great riches from the earth, 
and it was upon the foundation of this that 
Lewis XIV. was able afterwards to make 


_ ſuch: prodigious exertions; and his over- 


ſtraining his power, at the ſame time that 
he ſunk (by the edi& prohibiting all tranſ- 


port of corn) the price of the farmers pro- 


ducts, ' were what ruined the power of 
France. But, to return to the compariſon 
--»It would ſeem, from the above parallel 


of the tro kingdoms, that Britons. could 
never attempt to meaſure the f word with 


her neighbour ; but, upon à nearer view, 


there are circumſtances which certainly 


give a different turn to the conelufions na- 


tural at firſt. By the. incloſures of Eng- 


land, her farmers are enabled to practice 
whatever huſbandry they pleaſe- by the 
ſyſtem of letting their lands, the tenants 
are wealthy, and conſequently able. to work 
great improvements. M. de Mirabeau, who 


formation 


FRANCE: i we 
formation reſpecting our actin; inſiſts 
on it, that an incloſed acre there yields four 
times the produce of an acre of the ſame 
goodneſs in the ſmall culture in France: 
and, from all the accounts I have had, I 

= inclined to believe the calculation a juſt 
Here, therefore, is a compariſon 4 
eee the territory of the ſmaller 


kingdom. A ſmall county in Englan® © - 


yields as much produce as a great province 
in France, and conſequently is as powerful; 


ſince FR Fa will —— be able to 


1s cams ch in this in large ; REN hee 
taxes in England yield ten millions nett in- 
come, from thirty millions of acres; and, 
if we call Scotland five millions of acres, 
0 proportioned to its ſhare of taxes, the total 
ſoil-is thirty-five millions; whereas France 
does not yield more than twelve millions 
from above an hundred millions of acres; © 
| whereas, to be as rich as England, nog 
to yield juſt thirty millions ſterling per ann. 
This proves the importance of encouraging ,- 
agriculture ' and induſtry, and ſhews, that 
it is not the extent of territory that weighs : 


SH” 
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in the ſcale of wealth, but the amount of 
the products. 125 | 
An the courſe of their | which 


acknowledged all this as true, I. remarked, 


that be was another object which they 
ſeemed to forget, and that was, population. 


Notwithſtanding Franc. is badly cultivated, 


et is the, very populous, and perhaps as 


much ſo as England. In anſwer to this 


* N replied, that France was certainly not 
« fo populous as England ; for, taking the 


population of the latter kingdom, at fix 


millions, it makes about five actes a head; 
but, if France had only five acres a head, 
\ the would have above twenty millions of 
inhabitants; whereas the number certainly 


does not exceed thirty millions. But they 
farther inſiſted (eſpecially M. du Pont) 
the mere number of people was not tlie 


a great object, as they had long found, in 
Erance, where it is very well known that 
hey felt no want of men with only thirteen 


millions of people, when they could raiſe 


Faber to pay them; that, in all times of 


diſtreſs in France, the number of people 


ſtarving filled their armies faſter even than 
* 20 5 | 1 | Ons they 
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they. were wanted: ſo that in every opera- 
nion relative to national power, the point 
8 population was not to be conſidered like 
that of permanefit national wealth, the ef- 
fect of produets and induſtry. Hence, there- 
fore, i is to be deduced the : explanation © of the 
enigma. which appears, In the. compariſon 
between the power. of France and England, 


and nothing can be a greater leſſon con- 
5 cerfiing g the importancec of agriculture, which 
is thus able to give power to the weakeſt 
nations, compared with their neighbours» 
and a ſuperiority to thoſe who have from 
nature the ſtrongeſt | reaſons to expe = 


vailing influence. 

Further, upon the als of F Fanices 
they informed me, that the lands not occu- 
pied in the common rontine of cott | at 
fallow, were thoſe which yielded the 1 
conſiderable profit to proprietors and the 


ſtate ; ſuch are vines, hemp, flax, lucern, 


turneps, olives, mulberries, cheſnuts, mea- 


dows, &c. &c. Many of theſe produce very 


well, and are in a ſtate of ſuch i improve- 1 
ment, that, as far as mere huſbandry goes. 
they cannot well be catried farther, though 
| wonders . be done even a in theſe, by: a 


and 
moſt ; 
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| p much exceed i it. 
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othe 
Ar in a ag manner. 

Their idea of the i improvements princi- 
'pally Wanted! in the huſbandry of France, is 


- 


principally, that of introducing the great | 
culture practiſed by horſes, in the room of 
the ſmall culture, Where-ever the latter is 


e 


practi ied 3. and, ſecondly, to reduce all the 
land- taxes, and taxes on induſtry, to one- 


"anifbrm.; one, of a portion of the nett pro- 
duce. Were theſe two circumſtances exe - 


cuted, they were clear, that the agricul- 


ture '& France would very ſoon emulate N 


1 


thath of England, and, in the richneſs of 
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| and ſome others with whom T converſed 
upon the | ſubjeQ, gave me the following 


T7 4 Fl 


3 which, from their on diſcuſ- 


bon, 
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9518 omen 0 O 
| | +7 | 2,400,900 0 0 
pw on ekt 600,000 00 
The domaine 250.000 0 0 
The coinage | 150700000 0 0 
Decimes -, | $5040900 h o 
Tax an the Pays, detat boo, ooo 00 
General farm 35140 0 9 
Cber fam 28, o, O 
Sundeygiher ſmaller taxes 200. 0 © 


14,560,000 oo 
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.Of which 3 8 ſome thought twelve, 
millions, came. into the King's treaſury. Of 
ject are the taille and capitation, which 
they all agreed raiſed far leſs than a land- 
tax ought to do; and then it would do, if 
nere upon the principle of taking a 
6} | =” e ſhare 
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' ſhare of the actual product valued inſtead of | 


it. They offered much reaſoning upon this 
ſubject, but I could not well diſtinguiſh the 
principles upon which they reaſoned : I ra- 


ther thought they wanted to have ſomethin 8 
upon the plan of Vaubau's royal tythe; but, 


upon an explanation, found their idea to be 


| +a tax on the clear profit of huſbandry, in- 


ſtead of the groſs produce. The national 
debt of France, I found, they calculated to 
carry an intereſt, at the concluſion of the 
war of ſix millions ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds; and they aſſured me, if the ſeveral 
provincial debts were added to this, being to 


all intents and purpoſes national ones, the 7 


total amount would be eight millions three 


hundred thouſand pounds a year. This ac- | 


count aſtoniſhed me: I repeated my.enqui- 
Ties upon this head, expreſling my idea that 
they muſt be miſtaken, or the kingdom muſt 
have ſink under ſuch an accumulation of 


” expence: they replied, Did it not fonk E 
There: wanted nothing but two or three TL 


years more of the war, and ne would never - 


-have ariſen again. The peace then, "Raid J, 
was as neceſſary to you, as it was to us? 


* 185 anſwered my * neceſſary 
5 to 


1 


> 
Fs 
*- 
#% J 
- 
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to * Had not a love of peace and hu- 


manity animated the breaſt. of your Sove- 


_ reign, which induced him to conclude the 


treaty of Paris, we had been an undone na- 


tion: not that the efforts of our enemies 


were ſo fatal as thoſe of ourſelves: it was 


the multiplication of our taxes, that We 


every day aiming mortal blows at our vitals. 
An Engliſhman, who gives credit to chis, 
and at the ſame time recollects how ſoon 


after the Duke de Choiſeul was ready to 


begin a freſh war, by his operations in the 
Eaſt Indies, will think, that, upon ſuch oc- 
caſions as the laſt war, the moſt humane 
and peaceable conduct is, to take the op- 
portunity of ſtrengthening one's ſelf, to be 
ready in caſe of future unwiſhed-for diſtur- 
bances, to repel the reſtleſs endeavours of 
ambitious neigbbours. How far the peace 
of Paris anſwered that important purpoſe, 
the world muſt judge; the preſent period is 
no more a proper time to judge, than the 
four laſt years of Queen Anne was fit to de- 
cide upon the treaty of Utrecht. Fifty years 
hence we ſhall have impartial deciſions; 
and ſtate- papers by that time may, perhaps, 


be before the public, which will let us more 
. L - He into 
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into the ſecret, and real motives of thoſe 
who were moſt active in the peace of Paris. 
But the circumſtance, after the peace, 
which has moſt favoured the French go- 
vernment, groaning under the enormous 
burthen of debt, were the amount of life- 
annuities, which, as they fall in, become 
extinguiſhed. This has ſo far favoured their 
finances, with other anticipations only for 
terms of years, that the ſum total of intereſt 
paid by goyernment (excluſive of the pro- 
vincial debts) in the year 1770, was about 
five millions nine hundred thouſand pounds 
a year. An amazing ſum, and far exceed» 
ing the intereſt paid on the national debt of 
England. This prodigious burthen will 
long be ſo heavy on France, that her neigh» | | 


bours will not haye much to fear from any 


future ſehemes of ambition that may ariſe 
in the F rench cabinet, whether peace or 
war be her choice: if the latter ſhould: once 


more break out, ſuch freſh debts muſt ine 


vitably be contracted, and ſuch new bur- 
thens laid on the people, without any ca- 
pability of bearing them, that the efforts, 
in conſequence of them, cannot fail of 


. why whak and 1 mn 


Theſs 
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"Theſe gentlemen aſſured me, that, if the 
true political conduct was followed by the 
Miniſtry, in reducing the land- taxes of 
France tq a proportion of the nett produce, 
that, in ſuch caſe, the reyenne of the king- 
dom might, with great eaſe, and without 
one fortieth part of the preſent oppreſſion, 
be carried to five and twenty millions ſter- 
ling a year. This would render F rance 
once more formidable, at the ſame time 
that the agriculture « of the kingdom woulg 


be 7 Yay reyiving. 


* 


MANUFACTURES. . 
MY informants, upon this head, ſeemed 
in their expreſſions to have adopted rather a 
prejudice againſt manufactures, which, in 
ſuch enlightened men, appeared to me very 
ſurprifing. They did not ſeem to allow 
that manufactures were a ſource of national 
wealth, further than as ſubſervient to agri- 
culture; ; and this jdea ran ſo much through 
their opinions, that I could not much agree 
with them : however, the facts they gave 
me were no leſs valuable, and deſerving at- 
„ tention. 95 


N 
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tention. They informed me, that the ma- 
; nufactures of the kingdom had received ſo 
i great encouragement, that agriculture ſeemed 
= : - - & have been forgotten; in a word, that the 
ſyſtem of M. Colbert, of the laſt century, 
had ever linge been adhered to, of conſi- 
dering commerce and manufaQures as the 
principal objects, whenever thoſe and agti- 
culture come in competition. Vet, what 
1 extremely ſtriking, with all this favour, 
i the fabrics of the kingdom have been in a 
| conſtant declenſion: every war, from 1672 
to 1756, has been miſchievous to them; 
every one has left them in a worſe ſituation 
than it found them; ; until the laſt reduced 
them ſo near to ruin, that it will be long 
before they are well revived. The manu- f 
factures of Lyons ſupported che evil day 
better than any, working principally for the 
home conſumption of luxurious articles, or 
in branches of export, which did not ſuffer 
| equally with the reſt z yet, with this ad- | 
vantage, it was found, upon a nice exami- 
nation in 1764, that the declenſion of looms 
in that city, from 1755, was no leſs than 
three in eight. In the manufactures of 
Champagne and Burgundy, which are nu- 


merous 
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merous in wool, the fall was five in eight: : 
in thoſe of the Orleannois, which are ex- 
tremely extenſive, and have their export at 
Nantes, the declenſion was two in three; 
and in the other fabrics of the kingdom, it 
Was aſſerteg, that the decline has been no 
leſs. Thoſe manufactures which work 
etty much for the American, Indian, and 
African export, were nearly ruined. Re- 
ſpecting the revival of theſe numerous bo- 
dies on the peace, ſome of them recovered 
pretty ſpeedily, but not near to their former 

| height ; ; ſome advanced yery ſlowly ; ſome 
are to this day in a very bad ſituation ; and 
fome will never recover at all. Yet the 
Miniſtry has been extremely attentive to 
' animate them as much as nn by every 
means in their power. 5 
They aſſured me, that the whole export 
of French manufactures, ſince the peace of 
Paris, has been inconſiderable, America and 
Spain excepted. The ſugar iſlands form a 
conſumption, which no misfortunes can de- 
prive them of, while they poſſeſs ſuch va- 
luable colonies. With Spain there is ſo 
cloſe a connection, that the i import of French 
fabrics has been much favoured lately. Theſe 


are 


x * 
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ate eircemſtances of conſequence, yet * 


they not more than make amends for the 
lofles which they have ſuſtained in their ex- 


| Pr to * Levant W the Baltic. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the . 


of the peace, France ſaw abundance of 


publications upon the liberty of commerce, 
in corn, which had gradually ſuch an 


effect, that the Miniſtry were ſuppoſed to be 


convinced, and allowed a free commerce of 


corn, by edict in 1764. But I had, from 


other hands, an anecdote, which ſhews 


what ſmall matters influence the greateſt N 


affairs. This edict was ſuppoſed to be gained 


by means of the conviction which ſo many 


publications had brought upon the Mini- 
ſter: nothing, however, was farther from 


the truth ; he was, throughout the whole 
. entirely contrary in his opinion. 1905 
But the miſtreſs, who was then in oppoſi- 
tion to him, being informed of the whole 


matter, in mere pleaſantry ſaid, that Frauce 
ſhould have a free commerce of corn. Theſe 
words 
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a PSs, reported, N books were 
preſently publiſhed on the ſubject, 1 
elaborate dedications to her. Being thus 
reminded of a point in which ſhe might 
| ſhew her power, ſhe ſpoke. to the King, 
and the conſequence was, the edict of 1764. 
Thus, a meaſure which was generally attri- 
buted to a long and accurate inveſtigation 
of the real intereſts of the kingdom in ſo 
important a matter, was, in reality, a back- 


ſtairs buſineſs ;- the work of a perſon who 


would juſt as readily have prohibited it for 
ever, or laid a tax upon every ain in 
France. 

Under the influence of this edict, France 
for ſeveral years had a flouriſhing corn trade; 
and it is calculated, that, from the iſſuing 
the one which allowed the trade, to the 
other which deſtroyed it, this export brought 
into the kingdom near two millions ſterling, 
But bad crops happening unfortunately for 
two or three years ſucceſſively, the price 
aroſe at home, until, towards the end of 
1767, the government again prohibited ex- 
portation; whereas, had they continued 
their ports open, it was believed the price 
would, la an average of three or four 
years 
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years longer, have _ moderate, Their 


| Export was, , | 
In ages * n | $03,498 
706 * i 770,105 
1767 7 % 

13 : 2:433-460 


Upon the ſtopping exportation, corn, for 


a ſhort time, fell in its price, which gave 
ſatisfaction to the enemies of the mea- ä 
ſur 


the "Wk ſhewed a backwardneſs in ex- | 


but alarmed many of the people; Jor 


tending their culture, which they had been 


very far from, while the markets were briſk, 


from the purchaſe of the exported corn. 
From that time, till the preſent, | the crops 


in France have been, like all the reſt of Eu- 

rope, very bad, and the price at home too 

high to venture, as they think, on a ſecond 

experiment; and it is much doubted whe- 
ter a ſecond will ever be made. 


Relative to other branches of the ""2TMY 


commerce, that which firſt demands atten- 
tion, 3s the ſugar-trade of France, which is 


ſuppoſed to be ſo well recovered of the loſſes 


ſuftained in the laſt war, as to be now as 


conkiderable : as it was in 1756, though ſome 
gentlemen 


F R A NAGEL Ar an 
en in France are rather dbubtfbl of 
this; and aſſert, that the planters and met- 
chants yet lie under ſuch a want of money 
and credit, that the one cannot improve 
their eſtates, nor the other ſpeculate ſuffici- 
ently in ſhipping ; and I believe there is 
ſome truth in both theſe circumſtances. 
The trade and fiſhery of Newfoundland, 
contrary to the expectations of all Europe, 
have not near arrived at their former height, 
Which is attributed to the French not find 

ing the little iſle given them in exchange 
for Cape Breton to anſwer the purpoſe they 
expected. Certain it is, they have not, to 
this day, near recovered this trade; and the 


general opinion, even in France, is, that 


ſhe never will. The Levant commerce of 
France, not ſo much from being rivalled, as 
from the continued diſorders in Turkey and 
Egypt, has not likewiſe been recovered. 
Their trade to the Baltic ĩs much leſs than iĩt 
was before the war. But the beſt ſatisfac- 
tion I can give the reader on this head, is 
to inſert a paper given me at Paris, which 
I have the greateſt reaſon to believe very uc- 
curate. There is an annual return made to 
the Miniſtry of the. ſhips and ſeamen in all 
2 | the 
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the branches of the French commeree: the 


e is agg nnn en — 


iS; NN - | Shine. Men, 


The commerce of the Me- 


diterranean employs. aig: $100 
Barbary . $457 9 8 i 
Britain and Ireland. > 71:13 ah 1; ileb - 
Flanders - 1; allies: 208 - 


* 


2 1 91195 1= 115 9 

American 3 1 260 7 
Newfoundland fiſhery : 51 17: 8400 
Herring fiſhery 208 3940 
Whale fiſhery 280 1070 EE 24 0D 
1 Ke, 5+ Haw 109 
| | : 798 33786 


3 88 
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Thoſe who. were at all ncquainted RY 
the French commerce, in * to ſhips 
and 


hs ah K A * 0 E. 179 
and! mth A" the war, may __ Lots 


this table, to aſcertain the difference. 
Of all the objects which at Pen and 


for ſome years, have engaged the attention 


of the Miniſtry, the revival of commerce 


ſeems to have been moſt at heart; Oonti- 
nued plans have been dra vn up, andreceived 
for this purpoſe. M. de Boynes, the Se. 
cretary of State, WO has this department 
particularly under nim, had, for ſome time. 
meetings with merchants and mand 
rers, from all parts of France: the reſultof 
theſe has been little more than a few edicts, 
for tlie encouragement of ſhip- building. 


vrhich were not powerful enough to have 


any effect. The weakneſs of theſe efforts 
Has been owing to the diſtraction of their 
finances ever ſince the war, which has been 
1o great, that every branch of the govern- 


ment has felt it ſeverely. And, notwith- 


ſanding the preſent aim and withes of tha 


Niniſtry are highly bent to this object, yet 


little is now done for it, though the revenue 


'of the kingdom i Is every year regularly upon 


the increaſe, by the dropping in of annui- 


tants on lives, and the payment of debts 


Karo n only for a term of years. This 


circum- 
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3 circumſtance; has no e or at leaſt none 
| that is n 
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more total overthrow in the laſt war than ever 
it had met withbefore; much more fatal than 
what was the conſequence of the ſucceeding 


Var; for, in the very laſt years of chat; the 
 Exemecb flag had ſome reſpect and ſucceſs in 


America and the Indies, Upon the con- 
cluſion of the peace, it is aſſerted, that there 
were not, in all the: ports of France, twenty 
men of war fit for ſervice. The Miniſtry, 
az ſet about the revival of it; and, 
notwithſtanding the great want of money, 
which was felt through all the departments 

of the ſtate, yet an annual ſum was ſet apart 

and moſt religiouſly applied to this uſe. 
This ſum, for three years, . amounted. to 
three hundred thouſand pounds annually: 

fince that, it is ſaid, they have increaſed to 
between four and five hundred thouſand : 
and yet a longer increaſe is now talked of. 
However, notwithſtanding theſe exertions, 
the works of building and repairs have not 
gone 


« 


FER R A Nb E. "of 
goto! on wii near ſuch. ſpirit as might be 
| expected, owing to what cauſe is by no 
means known; for, in the year 1769, the 

fleet amounted only to 
3 Firſt rates 
8 Second rates 
7 Third rates 
91 5 Fourth rates, 
weluding thoſe only which are aftually ir in 
or fit for ſervice; for the common annual 
liſt is much more numerous. U on the 
ſtocks there are, at Breſt, Toulon, and 
Rochefort, above thirty ſail of the line; 
but the building then goes on very ſlowly, 
and there are, in theſe ports, many ſhips 
under repairs, and others, which are entirely 
cout of repair, but nothing done yet to them. 
There are alſo ſome ſhips building at Dun- 
kirk, and other ports, which are ſmall ; and 
ſome more in Corſica, where the plenty of 
timber is very great. There is, farther, a 
contract executing in Sweden, which will 
not be concluded yet theſe five years. It is, 
upon the whole, generally coneluded, that, 
in ſix years time, if the government expends 
ſomething more than the preſent arrange- 
ment, they will be able to equip ſeventy 
Vor. IV. M ſail 
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fail of very fine line of battle ſhips ; This, 
IJ am inclined to believe is true, but think, 


that the Miniſtry will find it difficult to 


ſpare the ſums ſufficient, ſuppoſing the 
peace to laſt ſix years longer. There is one 


circumſtance which 1s favourable to them, 
which is the reduction of their army: this 
has leſſened their land expences, and it 


.ſhews, that they mean, in future, to exert 


themſelves more at ſea, otherwiſe we may 
be certain that this was the laſt ſtep a French 


miniſter would have taken. 


As to the ſtate of. the army in SY it 


is excellent. There is never, in time of 


peace, any fault to be found with the order 
and diſcipline of their troops: I before ob- 


ſerved, the number was much reduced on 


the peace. After the peace of Aix-la-Cha - 
pelle, they kept up near two hundred thou- 
ſand men, but their preſent eſtabliſnment 
does not exceed one hundred and ten thou- 
ſand. This has been a prodigious eaſe to 


| the finances: indeed they were in ſuch diſ- 
order, that, had not this meaſure been 


taken, the expences of the Court, the marine, 
and every other branch of their expendi- 


Wee muſt have been greatly retrenched : 


a circum- 


* 
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4 e ee no French miniſter 3 
without hazard to his power. 

The following is 4 ſpecification of the | 
preſent annual expence, which is as near 
the truth as any account can be of 4 matter 
which every year varies pretty conſiderably > ; 
The ſupport of the Roya! f 

| houſehold e 365.000 


Privy Pur "7 oo 
Stables FVV 
Appointments e 5 by 1;900,000 7 5 
n,, oo #595 224,000 


%%%» 2s 63,000 
Bridges, puventantty' be. 2400, 000 
The royal buildings 217% 


Pay of the army 23100, o 
Pay and ſupport of the nary. - 1,000,000 _ 
Fortifications 230, o00 
Artillery | | Ws harm | 


JJ : footage 


Intereſt of debts | $900,000 


L. 1 2, 749, oo 


The nominal revenus Fo 14,860,000 
The annual expene 12,549,000 
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What is here called favings muſt not im- 
mediately be ſet down as ſuch ; becauſe, in 
| the firſt place, it is certain, that every ar- 
ticle, reckoned in the revenue, does not 
come nett into the exchequer: ſecondly, 
here are no extraordinaries, which, upon 
moſt of the articles, run very high, and 
eſpecially thoſe which have any concern 
with the Court: thirdly, here is nothing 
allowed for foreign ſubſidies, which, though 
an irregular, are a certain expence. Upon 5 
the whole, we may determine, that the or- 
dinary revenue is nearly, if not quite, ex- 
hauſted, and that conſequently the reſourees 
of France, for future wars, muſt depend on 
the declenſion of debts- on extraordinaty 
taxes - and on the fums which mm be | 
Weed when the occaſion comes. 1 
VU pon the general ſtate of France his re- 
NE and, I think, with judgment, 
that the kingdom was poſſeſſed of much leſs 
real wealth and power than foreigners ima- 
gined. but much greater reſources than any 
foreigner could ſuppoſe: but theſe reſources | 
could only be brought in queſtion by a new 
ſyſtem, of management. in the. article of 
taxation, by throwing a greater ſtreſs upon 


AS marine, by ans every meaſure to pay 


| RN wa 
off * abide by engaging in no wars, and 
by contracting no new debts. If a ſyſtem 
of this nature was followed, they aſſured 
me they could prove, by undeniable calcu- 
lations, that France, in twenty years, could 
pay off every ſhilling of her debts, have five 
millions ſterling in bank, a fleet of an hun- 
dred ſail of the line, and an army of two 
hundred thouſand men. The great point 
upon which all this was to turn, was the 


new mode of taxation. Inſtead of a multi- 


plicity of impoſts, chiefly indirect, in which 
the ſubjects pay 58. for every one that comes 
into the royal treaſury, they propoſe an 
equal repartition of a land- tax upon the 
nett produce of the earth, ſo as almoſt to 
abſorb moſt of the other taxes of the ſtate. 

By this means the ſubject would be able to 
pay a much larger ſum than at preſent, 
without any burthen; and the King would 
receive thoſe enormous expences, which Axe, 
at preſent, waſted before the money arrives 
in his treaſury, At the ſame time, how- 
ever, they allow that this, or any other ſy- 
ſtem would be vain, if the old practice of 
borrowing went on, and mortgaging the 
revenues to pay the intereſt, as nothing but 

| oy M 3 ruin 
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ruin and ſpoliation would ever be the effect 
of ſuch a conduct. That, by meang of 
avoiding future debts and future wars, all 
theſe good effects would be ſecured. I aſked 
what probability there Was, that ſo good a 
ſyſtem would be followed? It was tb be 
. withed, replied they, but not pi to be 
hoped. . 0 
Theſe ee with: el wing 

whom I think it an honour to me to name, 
| when I mentioned my defign of travelling 
towards Spain, introduced me to ſeveral 


| noblemen, who gave me letters of recom- 


mendation to a variety of perſons in my 
toute, and promiſed to write to their agents 
; and moſt intelligent tenants, ordering them 
to give me all the information I defired, 
Among theſe I beg leave to name, M. le. 
Marquis de Fulvy, M. le Marquis de 1a 
Valette, M. le Comte de Maillebois, M. le 
Duc de Gontaut, M. le Comte de Mailly, 
M. le Marquis de St. Arnaud, M. le Comte 
de Funnel, and M. le Viſcomte de Beaune ; | 
— all theſe I have taken the liberty to mention 
Frſt, as they command in their reſpective 
5 provinces ; and it is with the utmoſt reſpect 
that 1 beg them to accept the ſincereſt ac- 
; ET. | knowledgmenty 
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e I can make. I am alſo 


obliged to M. de, Boiſemont, M. PAbbe 
Nolin, M. I Abbe de Conti-Hargicomt, and 
M. de Garſant. By means of ſuch yaluable 
recommendations I had the greateſt hope 
of being able to acquire the information I 
wiſhed concerning the agriculture of all the 
countries I ſhould paſs through. This gave 
me the moſt ſenſible pleaſure, as it was 


what, of all other things, any perſon who 


travelled upon the ED, that 1 did, won 


| be moſt defirous of. 


, 4 


| 
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Fr rom 2 Paris to 3 —Agric . 
| lan. Stock and Conduct of a F rench 
: Farm Effects of the F rench Covernment 
on the Country — Agriculture of the Pro- 
vince of Nivernois—Uncommon Improves 
ment by Means of Potatoes and Lucern— 
Drill Huſbandry—Account of Beaujelois— : 
5 Earions Anecdote cn = French T fe. 


[ LEP T Paris the 5 of Markt Adin | 
leave of my friends there, with ge- 
nuine expreſſions of the regret I felt at 
parting with men from whom I had received 
every intercourſe: of friendſhip and polite- 
neſs. I took the road to Chartres, the di- 
ſtance of which is about forty miles Engliſh. 
The firſt part of the journey, through the 
Ifle of France, is a country poor, and much 
of it uncultivated: but Beauce is better, 
| the | ſoil moiſt and * and very little of 


i 
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it We From Eſpernon to Chartres the 
country is exceeding rich, and has all the 
appearance of being as well cultivated as any 
part of Picardie. It is all an open country, 
and almoſt every part of it cultivated in 


corn. It js principally in the great culture, 
that is, the lands let on leaſe, and the ma- 


nagement is in the farmers hands, who do 
their work with horſes. Wheat here is 


ſown on fallow, and then they take barley 
or oats. The wheat upon many lands 1 
viewed towards Chartres, yields from two 
and a half to near three quarters an acre; 


barley three; and oats three and an half; 
but theſe lands are very good. The farms 


: here are not large, few employing more 
| than three ploughs. Lucern is. common 


in ſome ſpots all the way I proceeded, and 


: the farmers. reckoned that the prakir's of i it | 


was very great. 


The 14th, I left Chartres, ad toni che 


road to Orleans, the diſtance about forty- 
five miles. The country l paſſed, very rich, 
and well cultivated. Near Voues I ſtopped 
to dine at a peaſant” s, where I was very for- 
tunate in gaining intelligence. He gave 


me an account, which he had from his 


landlord 


* 
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Jandlord in writing, of entering a farm, 
which I ſhall inſert, as it will give the 
reader a good idea of the huſbandry of this 
province, which is reckoned better cultiva« 
ted than moſt in France. The memoir is 
not only confined to what was actually in 
one farm, but the expences neceflary for a 
peaſant to undertake ſuch an one. The cul- 
ture, in general, of the neighbourhood, he 
informed me, though of the large ſort, was 
not the beſt in the province; yet they uſe” 
but two horſes in a plough, and reckon, 
that one plough will till from fixty to ſe- 
venty acres, but the horſes are generally 
ſmall. They reckon it more beneficial to 
employ a plough with four horſes, than two Y 
of two horſes each. The farmer enters a 
| farm uſually in November, and has the uſe 
of all the ſtraw and other forage ſufficient 
to carry his beaſts through the winter till 
March, being himſelf to leave it in the ſame 
manner at the end of his own leaſe. I be- 
lieve there is ſomething of this ſort practiſed 
in England. The ex pence of Rocking his 
farm will be as follows: 


* 


FRANCE 4 


1 8. d. 
Houſchold furniture of all ſorts yoo o 0 
Two carts 5:14.) ASIC 
Three plougbs „ 6385.9 
Five pair of harrows, at 28, 6d. o 12 6 
Four rollers, at 9s. 7d. „ 
Meaſures, fanns, ſkreens, bee. 4 2 8 
Five horſes e 
Harneſs | ed Co Gn 
'Twelve cows, at 21. 128. 6d... 436.16. © ; 
Two hundred ſheep, at t 58+ 50 0 © 
Pigeons and poultry . +14 3th 9 
Maintenance of the two ploughs EL, 
For 18 months, the wheel- 0 wa 
Wright 4 
The fadler . 
The farrier : 610 0 
Decline of value in the horſes 4 7 6 
Two ſervants, at 21. 48, 66, for<;. | 
18 months _ - Wk. © 
Two carters, at gl. 58. ditto 1 
A ſhepherd and a threſher, „„ : 
oo ON 1 1 0 
A cowkeeper, at 11. 68. 3d. 1 1 0 
Carried forward 348 7 7 


Nouriſh- 


1 


tf 
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Brought over 3 7 5 


7 f . $6: ak 


| Nouriſhment of nine 1 
to each perſon they allow ten 
bulthels, which is 135 buſhels _ 
for eighteen months, at 28. 7d. 
the buſhel, as the fineſt corn 
is deducted 5 5 
| They allow a quarter of a pound _ 
of meat to each perſon a day, 
upon an average of meagre 
days, and others for nine, for 
eighteen months, it is 123 2lb. * 
at 4 ſols per Ib. „„ 15:0 


Salt for eighteen months e 0 ii 0 
Wine ditto Uh 18 9 
| Fuel ditto 5 . | 9 16 oO ; 

Seed, wheat, and oats 24 10 9 / 

Reaping the wheat, and mowing oh 

the oats | 3 8 15 0 
439 7 4 59 
When 
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When the firmed is poor, he takes ſer- 


vants inferior to theſe, which would make 


the wages leſs; beſides, his wife, ſupply= _ 
ing the place of a ſervant, and himſelf a 
carter; thus they | ſupply! each their part. 
But is the culture well done? In agricul- 
ture; ſaving produces poverty. When the 
number of domeſtics are leſs conſiderable, 


the expences of maintaining them will con- 
ſequently be leſs. No mention is made of 
the food of the cattle, becauſe the farmer, 


Nr 2 5 _ 16 bes with 


bor the: H as ee are deducted n 
the crop. The firſt expences of two ploughs 


being once eſtabliſhed, the addition of a 
third will not make an increaſe of more than 
105fl. 108.3 that of two, 2 rl. ; and that 


fore, the firſt pi f a farm of three 


ploughs are 53 5l. 178; one of eee „ 
and one of five, 755. 28. Therefore, 
the larger the undertaking, the leſs the firſt 
-citpencay and more n the nett | 


© -produts. ni 9 bacttzt 5 
0 T 1 5 | 0 . ** * N a 95 „ 1 

£ { 9 . 

ys 3 8 2 


three, 315). : and . cplowghs « are Wir 
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The annual e is as e x7 

15 f ex — 4 
eee G 35 to „ 
Maintenance of the 1 * 4 5 
decline in their value pp ay is gs 
bupport of the in * . Ta 2 h Oo. | 
Harveſt | ns its 10 4 15 1 
Teal... = d. 535 1787 18 2 


n article i in thay 00 kinds is to 
oſten done for the leaſt ſum poſſible. If 4 
farmer's ſon marries, and has à fortune of 
A3l. 158. he receives, we will ſay, as much 
with his wife. This gift is rarely in money; 
it is, generally ſpeaking, in the effects of 
labour, of which there may be abundance 
in the houſes of their fathers. He is placed 
in a farm of two ploughs ; they are confined 
to the houſchold goods that are 1 
fible, and may let them have, for the firſt 
Eighteen years, two horſes. Thenew- mar- 
ried man has no ſervants, his wife is the 
only one. In the times of work, the two 
fathers lend him their ploughs , and it is 
| ee 
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8 TRUE before the three Ao horks are 
bought, among whom there is not one 
young one. They go halves alſo in a flock 
of ſheep: one furniſhes him with two 
hundred for three or four years, during 
Which they divide the profit, Whether 
ariſing from the ſale of wool, old ſheep, or 
wethers, for the females they are all hows. : 
At the end of the term, they divide what 
are left ; half is taken by the owner of the 
flock, and the 8 N is left with the young 
farmer: he is aſſiſted with cows in the ſame 
manner. The farmer ſells his corn for pay- 
ing his rent, the continuation of his ex- 
pences, and his taxes; and, after all theſe 
are paid, what he can lay bye may be called 
his profit. But there is commonly great 
diſtreſs before theſe payments are all made, 
without encroaching on the ſum for his ne- 
ceſſary expences; after twenty years of labour, 
many die without having them, and more 
ſtill leave ſcarce enough to pay their debts. 
The œconomy of the farmer, an economy 
ſo neceſſary to his poverty, renders it im- 
poſſible for him to draw from his land as 
much as it will give; for, every day, from 
2 deficiency of wealth, he muſt refuſe his 


farm 
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farm things the moſt neceſſary, and thereby 
cut off a conſiderable part of the ee 
wg which he might eee. 4990 us 
Such a farm, as here ſtated, of two 
en will commonly contain about one 


hundred acres; one third of which is fal- 


oats. 


Jow, one third Wares and another third Z 


= vt BYE 5 „ 


PRODUCE. 


. «i 
Pg 


| K A half per acre 123; 5 0 
33 ditto oats, two quarters d 13861. 
a half gh ROSES: 2962 5 6 05120 
200 ſheep. 50 40 | 
10 cows e IEG RG 0-0, 
wes pole, ene 8 10 © 
| 1 247 T © 
His expences 1 were 3 181 18 0 
Remains 6 G4 210 0 
of this the landlord takes” -- 80 56 0 2 
Taille and capitation | 27 10 0 
His own profit 12 74 0 
1 ' 8 2 5 


1 his 


— huſbandry Ins Beauce, - ' 


13 provi nd where dhe lands. 


0 in N 3 provinees. It 1 in 
the firſt-place; that they ate tied do 


fallowing one third of their lands 7 


year, Which is a practice 


ceſſary; but, while the fields continue open, 


it is unavoidable in a large pariſh, as all' the 
farmers and proprietors will never come into 

ſchemes of new management. The whole 
farm is arable, yet is there, beſides the 
teams, ten cows kept; theſe, and the horſes, 


therefore, in Summer can have nothing to 

eat but what thep can pick up upon the fal - 

b lows, Or in the roads, which makes it ne- 
ceſſary for the farmers to leave their fallows | 


| weedy : hence, therefore, muſt reſult a loſs 
in the crop. In the ſtocking his farm, the 


French peaſant ſets out ſadly; three ploughs 0 


bought for 41. 1 58. and harrows at half a 
crown a piece: theſe muſt be very weak 
and inſufficient tools for the work they have 


to perform, or elſe the work muſt be done 
i in a 1 8 manner. Conſidering + 


* 
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| her rival's hands. 
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the ſyſte m of management, the products 
are tolerable, and ſuch, I ſhould dase a 


Would net be regular; yet of theſe the 


farmer receĩ ves only Tal. 178. for his own 
profit. Ho is it poſſible that ſuch a ſum 
ſhould even enable him to go on with his farm? 


yet it does this, but the conſequence muſt 
| inevitably be a moſt weak and injudicious 
culture; Such a man can ſtand no misfor- 


tunes the leaſt accident goes near to/cruſh 


him. While this is the ſtate of the French 


Huſbandry z while the landlord has a paltry. 
income; while the peaſant is a beggar,” and 
the land never improved; while the King 

takes fuch an enormous ſhare, not much of 
which reaches his exchequer, and conſe- 


_  quentlyheis always in want of more; while 


this is the caſe, Britain has no reaſon to 


dread the hundred millions of acres of ter- 


ritory, and the e I a Ny * in 


The 14th, at d I: areal at Ofleans, 
which is not ſo fine a place as I expected to 
find it. The 15th I reached Bourges. In 


my way thither, I ſtopped twice, to make 


enquiries into their huſbandry. 1 found 
5 __ vineyards, which ſeemed: very well 
©. DE LE culti> 
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owner's elear profit does not 3 or 
61. All the enquiries I make in this point 
convince me, that, however beneficial this 
culture is to the k 
65 bears no proportion to his expences. 
About Nancy, their arable lands are all in 
the ſwall culture; yet ſome of them, I re- 
marked, had the appearance of being as 
well ploughed and managed as any I ſaw in 
Beauce; but, all through this country, the 
ſmall culture is prevalent. The management, 
kes that of the great, is, fallowing for 
wheat, which yields about two quarters an 
. acre, and then taking oats'or barley, which 
ſeſdom exceed two and a half, or three; the 
owners make a much better profit from 
their meadows, their artificial graſſes, and 
other plants, than they do from corn; yet 
cannot they extend thoſe articles of culture, 
on account of the lands being all open. In- 
cloſures are very ſcarce. The tillage is all 
done with oxen, which in ſome parts of 
the country are large good beaſ ts. 
At Boiſbelle I gained information con- 15 
cerning another farm. From my firſt en- 
eee ice, till 1 reached Paris, I had 
n made the n enquiries in this 
eg "+ M _ on 


ngdom, the owner's pro- 


point but M. du Pont recommended to 


me to {procure them, as the beſt means of 


gaining a proper idea of the huſbandry of 
any country. The farmer was one I met 
with in the road, and he very readily” an- 


ſwered my enquiries. His farm conſiſts of 
one. hundred and ſeventy-five acres, one 


hundred of which are in culture, forty-five 
paſture of the ploughing oxen; and thirty 
of meadow, beſides which he has a right 
of t turning his cows on the heaths. Of the 
| hundred acres in culture, half are ſown 
every year, twenty acres in wheat, ten in 
rye, ten in barley, and ten in oats. The 


meadow produces hay to the value of a gui- 


| neaan acre, which hay is conſumed by the 
working oxen. The eee n is done with. 


two ploughs, | my 11 
* IRS : 'E * p E N C'E. Fi 
EF | 45 s. d. 
| OS WAL 18 1 37: 0 0 
8 cows, at 21. 3s. g9d.. > OY 1 10 0 
z mies, at Il. 1 ._ -—, 0 1s" 
loo ſheep, at 39.4 6d. „ % 20-70 
/ es 
Carried forward 108 2 q | 
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y ſow better 


of wheat and rye, and about three of | 
and oats, which -oduce, tythe and ſeed 
deducted, about one quarter | and two 


an two buſhels. an acre 1 


arley 


buſchels an acre of wheat, a quarter anda 

half of rye and barley, and two quarters. of Cf 
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| „„ 20 acres 
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The 3ol. 128. 6d. including the mainte- 


netayer, this remainder is the 
e landlord receives from one hun- 


dred and ſeventy-five acres. Nothing can 
be clearer than the miſchievous e 
ſuch an agriculture, which can entail no- 

thing but poverty and miſery upon land- 
lord, tenant, and the public. Any ſoil 

chat is worth cultivating at all, muſt be ca- 


eats of 


pable of yielding a produce infinitely beyond 
this. But one is ſurpriſed at a French 


"74 metayer (or undertaker of the farm) agreeing 


to cultivate one hundred and ſeventy-five 
acres with ſo ſmall a ſtock as four ſcore 
pounds ; ; and'one is equally ſurpriſed to find 
the landlord, 'who ought to be more enligh- 
tened, ſuppoſing ſuch a ſum ſufficient for 
the purpoſe. While fo very little is beſtowed 
on the land, how is it "poſſible it ſhould 
yield otherwiſe than it does? Goodneſs of 
the foil, with ſuch management, has wen 
to do in the caſe. 


The 16th, I took the: road to Nevers, 


which i is thirty miles from Bourges. I had 
A letter to M. Abbe Morault of that place, 


5 from the Marquis de St. Arnaud, who had 


aſſured me he would be very able to anſwer 
HEL VE ; i 


paields at the rate 4]: or sl. The people in 


+ R AN nn 1s 
2 lt 1e queſtions I. E uld aſk him, hben | 
particularly attentive to the whole courſe af 
5 country buſineſs. The country betwetn HE 
Bou ot a all cultivated: 
| Are is OP: foreſt and beath land: 
has that which the Päslante labour a | 
countenance, which, however, is no doub 
mugh-owing! to the badneſs of their huſ- 
bandry; all is open lands, and in the ſmall 
culture, and oxen only uſed. I remarked 
ſome vineyards, but could get 10-account of 
their produce. Meadows here, which yield * 
as much hay as is worth 2 58. an acte, are 
reckoned very fine ones, and thoſe Who fam 
them much envied by their neighbouts. I 
: ſpat an acre of good meadow. in England 


this country, and, indeed, all the way from 
Orleans, are; in general, very poor, and make 
ia every reſpect a miſerable appearance: : their 
| Houſes are indifferent; as bad as they uſually 
are in England, where the cottages are poorer 
flhan in moſt countries; a circumſtance very 
ſurpriſing in ſo wealthy a kingdom. The 


dloaths of theſe people are extremely mean and 
ragged; their looks denote hunger, and 

ie hag part of the whole mals of the 
„„ | oe, inhabi- 
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1 are eg gars. ee r 
vinces vn hm [36:18 attended e 
miſera ann to ſee ſo fine a ountry, 
formed by render all its people 
„. e curſed | wich a eee _— © | 


__ i with the laſt year of the 
Engliſhmen, who do not pay a due 
5 rad to that matchleſs conſtitution which 
ſecures all the bleſſings that nature or indu- 

ſtry ean give, ſhould take the trouble to tra - 

vel through ſome of the provinces of France. 
They will then want no explanations no 


aſſurances of what a value liberty carries 


with it: and, on the contrary, if the poor 


of England, when murmuring and com- 
plaining, for they know not what, had but 

an opportunity of ſeeing what the poor are 
in other countries, they would preſently 
find out the propriety of humbling them- | 
ſelves alittle more to their betters, who never 
will be inſtigated to enſlave them, with- 
out thinking of that rags IN aha 
| are 0 8 to exert. Y 
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A wy; 3 a Was ers, 1 a on 
Morault, and, delivering the Marquis's 
letter, he read it with the appearance of the 


M. | 
higheſt: reſpect, ? 
he ſhould, be to give me all the information 
in his power, and inſiſted on my going fro 


the inn to ſpend the evening at his houſe. ; 
This I complied with, and found he had an 
excellent houſe, a pretty garden, and all the - 


appearances of a good fortune. In the courſe 


of converſation, I made enquiries concern 
ing the neigbourhood of Nevers; he told 
me he had attended very much to the agri- 
culture of the whole province of e . 


| and gave me the following particulars 2. 
The lands are occupied firſt in the cart 


huſbandry ; --- ſecondly, in vineyards 3 
thirdly, in meadows 3. fourth. in |artificial by 
graſſes.;---fifth, in hemp and flax ;---ſixth, 
in woods; and, ſeventh, in waſtes.— The 
corn lands are principally in the ſmall cul - 

ture, and thrown into the management of 
| fallowings then -_ Ons or- pong and 


: ene e but not e the Wh o- 

prietors ſow what they pleaſe, without aux 

attention to the conduct of their neighbours. 
F . 1 5 5 


repeated often how happy 
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ment are extremely various, 
the inclination 
uſually fown pretty much with lucern, fain- 
ſoine, clover,  trefoil, or ſome artificial 


graſs, the value of which, through all this 
province, is reckoned very great. The ſmall 
culture prevails greatly, though not to the 


ercluſion of the great; the latter is ſcat- 


tered about according to the wealth of the 


9 Where - ever a peaſant has a few 


Mt N nn but farmer, under leaſe ; whereas, 
. For being a metayer, he wants no ſtock, 


or at leaſt but a very trifling one, of money, ' 

to pay labour. Under the ſmall culture, he 

- thinks, chat, upon an average through the 
previnee, the land yields one third leſs than 


it does under the great. In the latter, the 


res, the ſyſtems of wanage- | 4 
„ according to 
of the perſon ; but they are 


ds, he does not commence 


| land is let, as in England, at ſo much an 


ere; rents of this ſort vary, from 28. 6d. 
an aere to 128. Gd. but few, however, reach 


the latter. Meadows and incloſures let 
much higher, and a field, well planted with 
lucern, has been known to let at 25s. an 
acre. Farmers in the great culture are uni- 


nl more flouriſhing, and in better cir- 


1 . mſtances, 


* 
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cCeoummſtances, than the metayers in eas * 
culture: y 5 
” ravlt-/never.. beard; an inſtance of a man 
I wn pc. rn en is reck - 


t, among the former, M. Mo- 


8 ee os; "benefi geil t than 


there ate ſome. proprietors, ho ſtock their 


eſtates. with ſuch numerous herds of 
cattle, an 
of huſbandry, and are ſo attentive to the 
management of the metayers, that the 
huſbandry of their farms exceeds that which 
is commonly found ys the lands 4 in hs 
1 Sultyre: Cn at lei d | wake. 
be products eee ee 


i this province. In the incloſures, 


and other lands which propri tors farm 
themſelves, a common crop is hree quarters 


pe acre; but, in a open fields, when let | 
0 farmers in the great culture, two quarters 


are a tolerable produce. When the land in 
the ſame open fields is in the management 


ol the ſmall culture, two quarters are a'very 
3 crop; and many lands are cultivated 
in this province, from which more than a 
ee is dom had: it appears aſtoniſh- - 


ing, 


ad, with ſueh excellent implements 5 
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196 TRAVELS THROUGH. TI 
ing, that ſuck ſhould be thought deſerving 
of any culture. Rye uſually yields a n 7h 
bla fourth more than wheat; barley the 
© fameas rye; and oats a fourth more than 
barley. Theſe products are thoſe which are 
| uſually had upon the good ſoils, the loams 
| ot the fineſt, nor yet the worſt 
in the province. The beſt lands in it for 
corn, are, the dry loams, inclinable to a 
friable clay; there are wet clays, which are 
bad, and much ſtony loam; ſome chalky _ 
foils, ' and a good 66. of. ai _ 55 
— 15444 A Nn > 
The vineyards mel Abies bus - 
the wine. they yield is not much eſteemed | 
abroad; and it is the foreign demand that 
raiſes and keeps up the price at home: they 
chuſe the dry, hilly, ſtony fituations for 
rhem, Which hang well to the ſoath; ma- 
nage them with wignerons, to whom they 
give alaries. The groſs produce of an 
acre,” on land, and attentively ma- 
nage ee 20l. to 351. but very many! 
: Tags do not yield 10l, an acre; none 
exceed 41. clear profit; and many do not 


_— 


1 yield 10s. nett ad vantage. - M. Morault | 


| has remarked often, that the culture of vines 
FE : | CR PT 


upon hin gane, ink 2s par apt very 
| much to impoveriſn the corn lands; for th 
ineyards get all the dung. They have the 
effect of increaſing population; but my 
friend juſtly thought this no advantage, un- 
leſs the Government would take the trouble 
of finding MeL for them as faſt; as 
they are bred. One good effect is, their 
raiſing a FORDS a hes produce; of woods, 
in ed ent is a eee good 


Kneeit is a benefit of real o 1 
The meadows in this province are chiefly wh 
had acts upon the tivers; ſome of which, 
but not near ſo many as ought to be, are 
watered; the quantity of them is but ſmall; = 
nor are they incloſed, except in certain 
iſtricts; but the reſpective owners mow 
their diviſions, after N the whole are 
paſtured in common. Thoſe that are wa- 
tered are mown en + mois others fed in 
common. They are much valued, yielding 
a greater profit than any of the cotn lands 
in the country. Vet, from the low price 
bol all the products of the earth in France, 
theſe meadows, like every thing elſe, yield 
8 TIEN wary ſmall, compared with Eng- 
22 k DT W 
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192 TRAVELS THROUGH | 
land. When let E 1 aſe, thoſe that Are | 
not watered are not rented at more than 
from 88. to 1286. an acre; but many that are 
watered ares: much aun en 1 Thats the 


T- Pn the e poreriy as the 
ro v. little of this ſort is done. 


prevents their having any eee mas 
ſequence beyond thoſe which are 3 Ire 
others yield a very inſignificant 7 proc luce: 0 
but lucern agrees well with the climate 
and, When properly managed, ycks four 
or five; fall; crops in a year, each crop as 
mus! | in quantity as à good ordinary Pd LCA 
| dow. that. is Watered. It laſts twenty years, 
and they reckon it to yield a produce of 
from 408. to 3l. an acre, of which ſo little 


43 


is the expence ace. that the nett 


| profit amounts to from 20s. to 308. which 
- er any of the beſt. corn lands. ine 
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. Hay of it, and 


green to their oxeh, horſes,” 4 of I "os x, 
"which way the advantage of it is very great. 
Sheep and ſwine alſb ate fed to profit on it. 
15 The beſt ſoil for it is a dry good loam; or 

clay, but it muſt not be wet. Sainfoine 8 


ſucceeds beſt on dry ſtony hills; where it 


5 yields very great crops, and is more valued 5 f 5 ; 


5 than common paſtures. Many dairies of 
«COWS are "fed the, year” round en his 8 


che lands that wen pony not ſubjected e the ron- 
tine of wheat upon fallow, and then barleß 
or oats; they both mow it for the uſes to 
d, and alſo feed it 
with various ſorts of cattle. M. Morault 
4 gave me one inſtanee of good management | 
in a farmer who hires his land by teaſe; - 
| which was: moving clover over his wheat | 
the barley year of the cominon feld, al 5 
wing it on the ground in the following 
year of fallow: it is ſo fed by all the cattle 

of the field, as to be quite dunged, and then 
he ploughed it up, and ſowed with wheat, 
at the time the reſt of the fields ploughed 
i, 77 a 
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and (awed their wheat. In this method he 
has the ee advantages: firſt, the produce of 
the REG mowings is Petter than the crop of 
barley or oats: ſecondly, he gets his wheat 
on one, inſtead of three plovghings : and, 
o thirdly, his crop is near double to what it 
is in the common way. But this muſt ha: 
ptactiſed only once in fix years. The ſame - 
farmer, finding the advantages of multiply- 
ing his cattle, notwithſtanding the taille, 
ſowed lucern upon a part of his field- land. 
giving up every third year's produce of it to 
his nen. to 8 with "ys for the 


en two. Both theſs "tis er daa TR 
penetration, and a great removal from that 
bigotted attention to cuſtom, which i is 1 
common among ys lower claſſes, - in * | 
% 
Hlemp and FORE are How (eas in hs: | 
| richeſt and deepeſt lands; the quantity is not 
conſiderable: it is not reckoned a profitable 
culture; a good acre of hemp ſeldom 
amounts to above 4l. and the ene are 
conſider able. 1 15 
The woods are e . in W : 
protty well Ig being kept in regular 
cuttivgs f 


N 
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cuttings. This i is a produce which ſells pro- 
portionably better through moſt parts of 
France than any other. It is reckoned that 
the woods; well planted, and properly ma- 
naged, near Nevers, yields a produce of 
from 1 58. to 40s. per acre ; but the laſt is 
very great. In general, through the pro- 
vinee, woods yield: abont 88; an acre nett 
to the -W ne.. ; 
AS to waſte ths M. Morault in- : 
formed me, that he would give me a re- 
eommendation to a perſon who could ſas 
tisfy me much better on that head than he 
could, + REPS: wrought. great NOS? 
ments. ; 
Agriculture i is reckoned; aon the whole, ; 
fouriſhin g in this province, in compariſon 
with ſome others in this part of France; 
yet are the improvements wanting very nu- 
merous, and ſuch as might eaſily be effected. 
: My friend had, in his own mind, formed 
many plans, which he partly explained to 
me, and aſſured me their huſbandry wanted 
nothing but the exeeution of them to arrive 
| ſoon at a high degree of perfection; but, as 
theſe. plans included ſome vefy important 
| dae in the adminiſtration of the finan- 5 
55 0.3 Ces, 
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ces, Kc. they w were te de eltse mad put as 
curious ſpeculations. l ene 
The 18th, I took Ayleve of this + bj 
man, Who had received me with the utmoſt 
| Andes, and on every occaſion expreſſed 
the trioft fintere defire of obliging me in 
ebety particulat. I took the road for Mon- 
ns, Which is at the diſtanee of about twenty- 
. ſeven miles. In my way I had to enquire 
for a gentleman of the name of Rocquelou, 
Who, the Abbe Morault afured me, would 
affoftl mch üſeful information concerning 
the culture of Waſte lands in Nivernois. 
_ farhed afde, from the” road, to him, and 
3 found bis habitation in the midſt of a heath, 
Fit or Which! he had improved! Upon 
feading the letter 1 brought from Nevers, 
Be fade me promiſe him to ſpend that 
erehing at bis Houle; hie readily agreed 
tb. Rant great appeatatice of poverty 
in evety thiüg throughout his Houſe, and 
pfteſently diſcovered that there was ſome- 
thing very fingular in the manners and car- 
Triage of M. Roequelou. He was married, 
and ſurrounded by a numerous family, which 
ſeemed to take from him almoſt all that 
| hiltariry, which is the diſtingaiſhing charac- 


teriſtic 
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teriſtic: of his oanatrymen. -Upgn, my 
making many , enquiries, concerning. the 
heaths and woimproved lands of 3 
he began, to clear, up, and gave me an ac: 
count tolerably perſpicuous. nate 64 
He aflured me, the quantity a. ultivate: 
in this province was very inconſiderable: 
and that the exemption, which the ing had 
granted from taxes, for twenty years, to all 
breakers up and improyers, of land not be- 
fore in cultivation, had had very good ef- 


fects in leſſ tity: What 


EE S 


ening even that qua 
waſtes there are, are in nen e nr 5 
able ſoi ; ſome tre 
1 ſettling. lid he, in this province ith 1 was 
originally from Languedoc), the ſmallneſs 

of the fate, that had hey left me, Wadde 


| tention. to, a. -which Alea fone 
_ rounded it. I purchaſed: ſeveral parts, of it, 
all Which I ſhould have improved, had not 
| N purchaſes taken ſo much ef my money 
as to leave me in too great neceſſity to un- 
dertake great things. I aſked him, whe- _ 
ther he had not found the improvement a 
work of conſiderable proſitʒ and conſequent- 
1 it one improvement did not make way = 
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for another? He replied, yes 3 but, let 
any improvements turn out ever ſo profit- 
able, ſtill, if money did not abound i in the 
improver's hands, the work would not go 
on with ſpirit. The following are the heads 
of his account of the uncultivated tracts in 
this and the neighbouring provinces © |, 

They are generally either dry ſtony 
heaths, or wet bogs and marſhes ; the for- 
mer are not all paſtured, even with ſheep, 
though every part of them would maintain 
flocks for ſome months of the year very 
well ; the latter are peat grounds, applied 
to no kind of uſe, except yielding firing in 
the parts neareſt to the villages ; but this in 
but ſmall quantities, compared with the 
general extent. Of the former land he has 
tried very many experiments. In ſome 
pieces, he has ploughed and improved, but 
has found, that, in the corn culture, it is 
of very little value ; z a few oats, and a little 
rye, the crops very ſmall, is all it will yield; 
but in ſainfoine he finds it uniformly ad- 
vantageous. For ſeveral years he has not 
once failed i in the culture of that graſs upon 
it. His crops have amounted to two loads 
of hay an acre for ſeveral years running, 


18 


FRANCE x F a 
| when mown' for hay; and, in feeding cows 
and oxen on it, he has rarely made leſs than 
he ſhould have done by good crops of wheat 
in the beſt of lands. The wet lands he has 
_ drained, and converted to meadow and fields 
for potatoes and cabbages, in which three 
products, no ſoil exceeds the wet peat-earth, 
' when laid dry. As there ſeemed io be ſome- 
thing curious in this part of his informa- 
tion, I defired he would be particular in 


giving me a particular account of the im- 


provement, which was as follows: 
The tracts he is poſſeſſed of are quite flat, 
and, from the wetneſs, have no ſponta- 
neous produce. They are perfectly level 
vales, between riſing grounds; the whole 
ſurface being peat, a moſfy wet ſpungy ſub- 
ſtance, to the depth of about four feet, and 
then a ſtiff whitiſh loam: his method of 
draining has been only digging open 
trenches about four feet wide, and three 
feet deep, at ſuch diſtances as to lay the 
peat dry and ſound : thus he left it, for fix 
or eight months, to ſink, and become tole- 
rably ſolid, which it did, after having 
cleanſed the ditches out once, and ſunk _ 
them to the white earth. He then ploughed 
| O + it, 
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it, and harrowed in oats; but the crop was 
ſo poor, that he was quite diſcouraged. 


Being informed that potatoes would thrive 
on ſuch land; he planted the whole field 


with them the year following. Theſe, with- 


out the leaſt culture, while they were grow⸗ 
ing, became a prodigious crop 3 he thinks 
not leſs than a thouſand buſhels to every 


acre. Of theſe he ſold, at three or four 


5 markets, as many as paid him all the ex- 
pences of his beginning, and left him a 


quantity, which, not knowing what to do 
with, he gave to his cows, hogs, young 


beaſts, and working oxen. It was ſome 
time before any thing but the hogs would 


eat them; but, by degrees, liking them 


better, they proved of ſuch an amazing uſe 
to all his cattle, that he then determined 


never to be without them, for the purpoſes 


of feeding all his cattle, beſides ſelling what 
he could. Upon this ground he took a ſe- 
cond crop of them, which was even better 
than the firſt; and alſo planted them for the 


firſt crop on anothet piece of the bog; but 
here they quite failed, which again alarmed 


him much; but attributed it to the right 


cauſe, the land not being in order for any 
crop 
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erop 3 the ſan and winds had 1 
it conſiderably. He tried oats and rye, after 
two crops of potatoes; yet was not the pro- 
duce worth reaping. This convinced him 
that the ſoil was improper for corn, and ac- 
cordingly ſtuck only to potatoes during four 
ſucceſſive years, which he multiplied in 
ſuch a manner, that he could not get cattle 
to eat them; yet he kept a vaſt number of 
breeding ſows, and preſerved their pigs, in 
order to raiſe a great number of young hogs. 
He found, that he could not fatten theſe 
upon potatoes; but they brought them into. 
and kept them in very fine order, ſo as to 
be ready to ſell at market to ſuch as wanted 
them for fatting; a ſyſtem which, upon 
the whole, he finds more profitable than 
any thing he can do with other ſorts of 
cattle. Thus he feeds his ſows upon them, 
and their pigs; and, when he weans their 
pigs, gives nothing elſe to both pigs and 
ſow; and thus he goes on, as long as his 
ſtore laſts. Upon my aſking him, how he 
ſupported them the part of the year when 
he could not have potatoes, he replied, 
that had diſtreſſed him inconceivably at firſt, 
ſo that, the firſt Summer he had many, he 
TY "BG 
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loft as much by them as he had gained in 


the winter. But going on in the culture of 


potatoes, made it neceſſary to prevent ſuch 
an evil. This he did, by ſowing an inclo- 
ſure of fifteen acres near his houſe with lu- 


cern, having ſeveral years before obſerved, 
that the hogs near Paris eat that plant with 
great eagerneſs. That he might have a 


crop a year the ſooner, he ſowed it on a 
fallow by itſelf, not mixing corn with it in 
the cuſtomary manner. This crop ſucceed- 


ing well; it afforded ſuch plenty of food for 


his hogs during the Summer, that he is 


now under no more anxiety at that ſeaſon 
thanin Winter. As to his manner of giving 


the lucern, I ſuppoſed he mowed it,” and 


gave it to the hogs in ſtyes, as the method | 
is in all the parts where I had made enqui- 

ries, upon ſeeing lucern fields; but he told 
me he fed them in the field, without mow- 


ing at all. He.once tried the other way, 
but found that the hogs did not thrive near 
fo well. He never confines them at all to 


it, not even ſows juſt pigged ; but lets them * 


run conſtantly in the field, nn any 
Fought: or attendance. 


After 
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After ſome years trial of potatoes, and 
often expreſſing a deſire of introducing ſome 
other crop beſides them on the peat land, 
he was told, that it was common in Peri- 
gord to plant cabbages in ſuch land. He 
took the hint at once, and tried an acre. 
Theſe ſucceeded ſo well, that he had ſeveral 
acres the next year; and the ſucceſs conti- 
nuing, he has regularly had a field of them. 
I aſked if they were better for cattle than 
potatoes? he replied, Not ſo good; but he 
had found, that potatoes declined in their 
produce, and the roots grew of a hard na- 
ture, from growing ſeveral years on the 
fame ground ; whereas nothing of that ſort 
is obſervable, if a crop of cabbages is planted 
between, ſo as not to let the potatoes come 
more than two years together in ſucceſſion. 
But finding, in this ſyſtem, that, as he went 

5 on, draining and improving, his quantity of 
cabbages and potatoes was ſo great, that 
he could not multiply his cattle quick 
enough for them, nor afford the neceſſary 
expences, he determined to convert that 
which had been longeſt improved into mea- 
dow, and, with that view, ſowed ſeveral. 
| forts of ſeeds recommended by the farmers | 


il 
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in the neighbourhood. Theſe took ſo well, 

as to make; a very, good meadow, which Has 
continued r 

I was deſirous to know. what . was. ths 

profit he made by theſe crops; he informed 

me, thatan acre of potatoes would ſupport 


twenty hogs of all ſizes, including ſows _ . 


with pigs ty not the pigs) through. the 
Winter; and that an acre of lucern would 
| feed, through | the Summer, from fifty to 
fixty of all ſorts; and he has accordingly 
found, that a due proportion between the 
potatoes and the lucern, is, to. have three 
acres of the former to one of the latter, in 
which management the ſtock of ſwine will 
be carried quite through the year. As, to 
profit, ſixty ſwine, which may take one 
good acre of lucern, and three of ee 
will pay, excluſive of all expences, a profit 
of about 7s. a head at the market, when 
ſold, or 211. from four acres. This is 
above 5L an acre; which, upon the whole, 
appears to be very great, and ſuch as is 
made in no part of France from any thing 
but vineyards, not many of which came to 


o Nan a ** 


During 
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During this part of our converſation, 
Madame Rocquelou, who had before ſat i in a 
_ fort of ſulky ſilence, ſhlaked her head, and 
faid, Aye, Sir l. if he would ſtick to his 
| hogs, he would make money enough, and 
we ſhould be able to bring up our family 
decently - but he muſt be hunting after 

experiments, ---and loſing more in one part 
of the farm than he gains in another! Her 
huſband, a little angrily, explained what 
ſhe meant, by telling me he was carrying 
on ſome experiments in the drill culture of 
vegetables, on the principles of M. de 
Cuhateauvieux. g Upon this I enquired con- 
cerning them, and found my friend a great 
advocate for the new huſbandry. He aſſured 
me it was much more profitable than the 
old method; that he had fields, of a very 
indifferent ſoil, that yielded him good crops 
of wheat every year ſucceſſively, without 
fallow or dung; that the method he fol- 
lowed was a little different from De Cha- 
teauvieux; for he made his beds only four 


feet wide, and on them diilled two rows of 


wheat; that he horſe-hoed regularly, ac- 
cording to that writer's direction, and found 
the wheat to ſucceed as well as could be 
wiſhed, 
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withed, and produce a grain much larger, 
and more beautiful, than any in the com- 
mon mode, as was acknowledged by every 
body at e ee But, ſaid I, what is the 
nett profit? In anſwer to this, he ſaid, 


that the common method, on ſuch land in 


his neighbourhood, yielded about a quarter 
and a half, excluſive of ſeed; whereas his 
yielded more than a quarter, excluſive of 
feed. Where then is the advantage; replied 
I? In this, ſaid he: in the drill way, the 
land is cropped every year with wheat, fo 
thar, in three years, the land yields, We 
will ſuppoſe, more than three wen, we 
mayilafely:call ie td 
but, in the common mode, it Abs 
produces only Fr 11 
and the year following, it is 1 
under oats, the produce three 
quarters; this is to be called 
half the quantity, as oats are 
= half the value 35 4; 


In three years pos: 3 
Gain by drilling f ee 


Which i is a gain of a axth; fo that boo acres, 
in 
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ia this culture, would yield as much as 700 
in the old. This he thought very conſider- 
able ; ; but I obſerved to him, that it ſeemed 
to me to be a very inconſiderable ſuperio- 
rity, and one which muſt be much more 
than balanced by the greater trouble and 
expences: theſe, he ſaid, were leſs, as there 
was no fallow. But there are drill - 
ploughs and horſe-hoes,” cried his wife, 
« which have coſt you more than all your 
crops have been good for.” This remark 
made the huſband fo peeviſh, that the wife 
quitted the room ; at which I was ſorry ; for 
between them I ſhould probably have gained 
the real truth, When ſhe was gone, M. 
Rocquelou continued his account.---It is 
true, ſaid he, the inſtruments with which 
the new huſbandry is carried on, are not 
yet brought to ſuch a degree of | berfeRtion, 
as to ſuffer one to eſcape pretty conliderable 
expences at ſetting out : the inſtruments, 1 | 
do admit, have coſt me large ſums of money, 
and, with other difficulties, have kept me 
poorer than I ſhould otherwiſe he ;. but, 
when I have had more experience, this ob- 
jection will vaniſh. But, ſaid I, it is plain, 
that, allow that the money you make by 
| 8 ; „ 


F 


- a 
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hogs, potatoes, and lucern, mut ſupport 
your drilling,” as it will not ſupport Itſelf. 
But that, ſaid he, is not the fault of the 
Þuſbandry ; it is merely the expence of the 
Inſtruments with which it is performed. 
That J muſt conſider, anſwered I, as the 
fault of the huſbandry, in the ſame manner 
as the expences of the common ploughs are 
totally to be charged as faults of the com- 
mon huſbandry. We had farther converſa- 
tion upon this point ; but 1 found him en- 
thuſiaſtically devoted to drilling,----and 
talked of trying the ſame management of 
horſe-hoeing for his potatoes and lucern, as 
for corn, which he had already done in the 
caſe of cabbages, he ſaid, with ſucceſs. | 

I muſt here remark, upon M. Roc- | 
quelou's practice of drilling, what before 
bad ſtruck me upon reading M. du Hon- 
pel's volumes: the great deficiency is, 
the undertakers of that mode of huſbandry 
fixing on an improper object to exceed, 
they ſee a moſt miſerable huſhandry around 
them, and finding, from their firſt compa+ 
riſons, that drilling excels it, they think 
the controverſy at an end; whereas, in my 
opinion, it is not begun. The inſtance of 


- 


\ 
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this gentleman is remarkable. He practices 
two diſtinct modes of culture ; the common 
huſbandry of the country, and another, 
which is either his own, or a great im- 
provement, that of potatoes in peat land for 
hogs in union with lucern. The latter of 
theſe methods he finds incomparably more 
profitable than the former. Now, in the 
introduction of the new huſbandry, which 
object ſhould he fix on for a compariſon ? 
that which is very unprofitable and bad, r 
that which is highly profitable and excel- 
lent ? Surely, the latter; for his exceeding 
the former, is doing nothing; he has ex- 
ceeded it already, and why introduce a mode 
becauſe of its being more beneficial than 
another by a few degrees, at the very time 
that a third method is diſcovered far beyond 
either of them. If M. Rocquelou thought 
the lands upon which he drills worth cul- 
'tivating, ſurely he ſhould have tried how 
far he might have extended his othet. pro- 


_- fitable huſbandry to them, of potatoes, cab- 


bages, and lucern; and, if they did not 
| ſucceed equally well as on tlie peat land, 
ſurely he might try what they would yield 
in ſainfoine, which he has ſeen cultivated N 
Vor. IV. P on 
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on the fame ſoil, to great profit. But the 


misfortune was, he fell upon drilling; and, 
having ranked himſelf among the friends 
of that culture, he has ſtuck to his text, in 
| defiance almoſt of conviction. Another cir- 
cumſtance, which has principally occaſioned 
this gentleman's drilling being ſo very diſ- 
_ advantageous, is, the complexity, weak 
neſs, and expence of his inſtruments. He 


| tried M. de Chateauvieux's drill plough, - : 
which drilled one crop very well; but, 
while ſtanding in its place, a cow happen 


ing to get in, unluckily trampled on it in 
ſo rough a manner, as to bend a pipe, and 


break other parts; and, having ſent it to 


his ſmith to repair, the fellow handled it 
in fo clumſy: a manner, that ever after it 
was totally unſerviceable, Since that = 
has had three others; all of which were 
highly recommended to him: they were 


none of them without merit, but not an» | 


| ſwering the purpoſe for which they were 
deſigned, without perpetual repairs, he has, 
as many before him have done, for ſome 
time paſt ſet about inventing one of his 
own. This muſt neceſſarily be an expen- 
ſive buſineſs. He has made ſeven, not one 
| of 


w 
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of which Fon leaſed him; how much fare 
ther the expence will be carried, I ca 

gueſs. Vet it is nearly the ſame; with 
Horſe-hoes, ſeveral of which he purchaſed 


and tried, and ſince that has made ſeveral 


of his own. I wiſh he may ſucceed, very 
heartily; becauſe, if he does not, he cannot 


ſupport the expence, and then the profit he f 


makes by his ſwine, which, as he manages, 


appear to me a very important article in 
huſbandry, will not be ſufficient to ſupport 


| his drilling ſchemes, and conſequently he 
muſt on Rn T 1 I ons wes be the 
caſe. . 


with ſuch moſt profitable management, as 
His potatoes and lucern, that his drilling 
Pr been compared. Thoſe who may 


yet be inclined to copy his opinion, mays 


perhaps, have an opportunity of ſeeing the 


effect of other ſyſtems, ſuch as the intro= 


duction of turneps and cloyer, as in Flan- 
ders, where their huſbandry I have already 


deſcribed to be excellent; alſo fainfoine, 


for fifteen or twenty years, and then corn 


crops for ſome time, which, in every part 
| P23 1 


But I ni; Gates an upon M. | 
Kooquitonts s practice, that it is not only 


— 
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of France where it has been tried, has 
proved moſt highly profitable. This is an 
object extremely deſerving the attention of 
gentlemen who have been induced, from 
M. du Honnel's volumes, to practice the 
drill huſbandry. I cannot venture, without 
having practiſed either, to decide in any 
ſuch point as this; and perſons, like my 
friend M. Rocquelou, who have much ex- 
perience to enable them to judge right, 
muſt, I am ſenſible, hold the reaſoning of 
an unpractiſed one cheap. But, in the re- 
marks 1 have given on his huſbandry, 1 
confine myſelf ſtrictly to his own account; 
from which it is evident, that, if he had 
practiſed no other huſbandry than the new, 
that he muſt have been ruined long ago; 
nor do I at preſent remember, in all the 
converſations I have had on huſbandry, one 
Inſtance of 1 ſucceſs in the drill cul- 
ture. . | or 
I viewed M. Nesse 8 farm on the | 
morning of the 19th, and found his mea- 
dos, gained from the bog, had a very 
good appearance, and formed a moſt admi- 
rable contraſt to the adjoining parts not yet 
: 6 his «drilled wheat made even a 
# 15 . 


better appearance then 1 1 from my 
cConverſation with him the evening before. 
But it is evident, from all accounts of this 
huſbandry, that appearances are very de- 
ceitful. He was preparing his land for 
planting his potatoe crop, in which buſineſs 
| he ſeemed to be very ſkilful. I took my 
leave of him after this ride, and bent my . 
courſe towards Lyons, and, paſſing through 
Moulains that evening, I laid at a farmer's 
houſe at Boiſſy. The country, as I paſſed, 
has a very fine appearance, though not all 
cultivated. Though rather a flat country, 
yet the waves of gentle hills, which were 
partly under corn, and part vineyards, with 
the general motion in the arable fields, for 
the barley and oat crops, rendered the face 
of this tract very pleaſant. Upon enquiring 
of the farmer at Boiſſy concerning the 
| huſbandry of the neighbourhood, he in- 
formed me, that the management was fal- 
lowing for wheat, then ſowing barley, then 


| buck- wheat, and then oats; a very unuſual - 


mode for a French open field. It is exten- 
five, and the farmers numerous; yet they 
agreed to change the old method of fallow 
Wheat oats, for the preſent ſyſtem, which 

f P 3 | gives 
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gives them a greater plenty of corn. The 


land is, in general, a lightiſn ſtony loam: 


it is in the great culture, and the farmers 
pay from 48. 6d. to 58. an acre for it. 


heat yields them two quarters an acre: 
ryc they ſometimes ſow inſtead of it, which 
produces ſomething more than wheat ; bar 


ley about as much as rye; oats three quar- 
ters an acre, and buck-wheat three and an 


Half, The people throughout this country 


live hilly upon buck-wheat cakes, which 


are better. than I ſuppoſed them. There 


are many incloſures in different parts here, 
in which they fallow but rarely, ſubſtitu- 
ting certain crops inſtead of it, by way of a 


change, and improvement of the ſoil, ſome- 


thing in the ſtile of Flanders management. 
Theſe crops are uſually cole- ſeed, turneps, 
clover, lucern, ſainfoine, &c. and this way 
they find much more ae mage than the 
common on” 
The 20th, I breakfaſted at Thlzy, at the 
þ of a gentleman I was recommended | 
to by M. Rocquelou, who had affured 
me he was well ſkilled in agriculture. | His 
name was Deſaint, whoſe principal fupport 
as a ſmall eftate- "the, upon which he 
. lives 
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lives mh with the aſſiſtance of a little | 
poſt in the revenue. I enquired of _ 
concerning the diſtridt of Beaujolois, 5 
finding him not ſo intelligent as Lend 2 
have wiſhed, I left him ſooner. than I in- 
tended, and ſet forward for Villa Franche, 
where I arrived by dinner, and where M. 
le Marquis de St. Levain reſides, to whom 
I had a recommendation from the Count de 
Finnel, lieutenant- general of the diſtrict. 
I found the Marquis was a man of a conſi- 
derable eſtate, part of which he kept in his 
own hands. He received me with extraor- 
dinary politeneſs, and many aſſurances of 
giving me all the information I could with 
concerning the country in which he reſides, 
and the following is the deſeription of the 
province of Beaujolois, which he favoured 
me with in the feveral converſations I had 
with him: 

It is a barony belonging to the Duke af 
Orleans, that is, the royalties, manors, 
quit-rents, &c. and ſome eſtates, ſcarce 
any of the great nobility in the kingdom 
having extenſive eſtates, asin England, of the 
whole property. Their income ariſes more 
Rn from quit-rents, and various other 

7 | —M 255 payments 
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payments from the ſmaller proprietors, with 
the poſſeſſion of royalties, &c. The ex- 
tent of the province is ſuppoſed to amount 
to about eighty leagues ſquare. Through- 
out the whole territory the ſoil is bad; 
being ſtony, rocky, and ſterile, or elſe 
ſandy or marſhy : nor is the climate fo re- 
gular and good as in the provinces more to 
the north or the ſouth, which is partly 
_ owing to its mountains. The huſbandry is, 
in general, that of the ſmall culture, and 
with oxen, though there are exceptions in 
ſome places, where farms are let on leaſe, 
But in both the methods there are no great 
exertions; and among the renters: there is 
not one whoſe farm lets for more than 20l. 
or zol. a year; fo that ſuch a thing as a rich 
farmer is no where to be found here. There 
are ſome peculiarities in their methods of 
conducting buſineſs, which deſerve to be 
noticed: their harveſt labourers and 
threſhers are not paid by the day, or with 
money; but have a portion of the crop, 
which the Marquis thinks a very bad way. 
Another circumſtance in which they differ 
from other provinces, is, the confinement 
of their r to cloſe ſtables, inſtead of 
| folding 
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Folding W which huſbandry is as well 
Eknown in mace parts of France as in Eng- 
land. In all parts of the province which 
they think proper for them, mulberry trees 
are planted for the leaves, and vineyards 
are common in moſt parts of it; but, as 


they manage, theſe two objects are not kept 


diſtinct enough, but do miſchief to each 
other. The cultivation of potatoes has 
been increaſed ſurpriſingly within theſe ten 
years : very many of the people live upon 
them, and they give them to their cattle 
with great Tucceſs. The fandy foils, or 
lightiſh loams, are what the people prefer 
for this root. This province, lying in one 
route from Paris to Lyons, alſo from 
Orleans, &c. to Lyons, and with great 
communications with Lyons, many of the 
farmers addict themſelves extremely to 
carting on the roads for hire, to which the 
Marquis attributed, in a great meaſure, the 
bad ſtate of agriculture ſeen in moſt of the 
pariſhes near the great roads. Upon this 
point he obſerved, that the peaſants, who 
got into this mode of ſubſiſting themſelves, 
neglect their farms, and do not give them 
the neceſſary ploughings in due ſeaſon,” if 


any 
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any work happens to offer on che road, 
Which, from habit, they like much better: 
and they, farther, from frequentin g hedge 
Alshouſes and cabarats, contract an ill cuſtom 
of drunkenneſs, vice, &c. leatn to be 
thieves, and extravagant, neglecting ier 
Kmilies as well as their farms; in which 
| Kate of poverty they can do nothing well 
upon their grounds. This evil, he aſſured 
me, was very great here, and is felt, more 
er leſs, in molt parts of France. J 
In the culture of grain, that of rye is 
eee general than wheat, for which 
the ſoil is not near ſo proper. Their com- 
mon wheat lands will not generally yield, 
though fallowed, more than from a quarter 
| . half to two quarters an acre; yet their 
rye yields them two quarters and an half, 
which makes them attend ſo much more to 
it. Barley is not ſo much ſown as buck- 
wheat and oats, both which produce much 
better crops on their ſoil. They are ſown 


after wheat, and in ſome lands in a ſyſtem . 


of three crops; whereas, in general, it is 
only two. For many years the Marquis 


thought that the low price of corn was ſo 


n 'F diſcouragement to the farmers in 
| you 


* 
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"ue province, that the culture of it could 
not [thrive ;- but that, ſince the edi& of 


1764, allowing a free exportation, the 


price began to quicken for ſome years, and, 
| fince that, has been riſen much; and this 


has had ſuch an effect, that the quantity of 
land fown has increaſed every year. But 
this activity, in caſe of very low prices 


coming again, he thinks will all die away. 
Hemp and flax are ſown in ſome rich in- 
cloſures, but in no great quantity; nor do 
they think that theſe crops are profitable. 


Next to corn, the vineyard culture is the 


moſt conſiderable: the whole country, 
that is at all cultivated, is ſpread with them. 
They ſend out large quantities to other pro- 

vinces, to Lyons and to Paris; but the 

Marquis complained heavily of the mon- 
ſtrous duties laid upon the tranſport of wines, 
and their entrance at Lyons and Paris, which 
have increaſed every day. Theſe leſſen the 


demand for their wines, which, from their 

excellence, would otherwiſe be in much 

greater requeſt, and the culture ſpread, 
without taking any lands from corn. An 
acre of good vines, well managed, will yield 

| here a * produce of from 161. to 40l. 

but 


| 
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but the proprietor's nett profit does not 


commonly exceed 41. or l. Upon my 5 
: ſerving to the Marquis, what I had before 


+ gemarked often in Champagne, that I did 


not think ſuch a profit at all adequate to 
the expenditure, he replied, that it muſt be 
conſidered as all profit; becauſe the land, 
perhaps, would yield no other crop half fo | 
well; and the money: we ſpend on our 


vines is not to be thrown into other chan- 


nels, as the country, being principally 
open fields, we have not incloſures, where 
we can do as we pleaſe, If a man, inſtead 
of laying out his money upon his vineyard, 
laid it out on his corn farms, he would pro- 
bably receive nothing in return: it would 
then depend on his beggarly metayers, who 
ſeldom have judgment or ability to make 

uſe of the advantages you put into their 
bands: therefore, we have no choice; we 
cannot , ſpend our money, under our own 
eyes, in any thing ſo well as vines; and this 
it is that makes us deſirous of occupying 
all our land with them a 1s . for 
their culture. „ 

Manufactures, abe to chefs. of 
Lyons, flouriſh very much over moſt of the 
province 
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| pfovincs _> 8 the wee thinks 
that half the inhabitants are ſo employed. 
Upon my aſking him concerning the pro- 
greſs of the Lyons manufacture of late years, 
he replied, their whole province feels the 
fluctuations of the commerce of that city:; 
for, when their trade goes badly, many of the 
poor of Beaujolois are out of employment, 
and ſtarving. This they experienced in a 
very fatal manner during the latter part of 
the war, when the demand for the goods 
of Lyons was ſo low, that many of the 
maſter- manufacturers broke with their ware- 
houſes full, and no market for them. Vaſt 
numbers of people were out of employment, 
and in the greateſt diſtreſs, without a capa- 
bility any where of relieving them. Theſe 

diſtreſſes increaſed fo rapidly, that, had the 
war laſted but a few years longer, the ma- 
nufacturers of Lyons would have been re- 
duced to three or four conſiderable houſes 
that had the ſupply of Paris in their hands. 
Upon my expreſſing my ſurpriſe, that a ma- 
nufacture, which worked ſo largely for the 
 houſe-conſumption, ſhould be fo diſtreſſed 
for want of exportation, he replied, their 
diſtreſs did not ariſe. _ from that, but 


: much 
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much more from the fallin g-off in the 


home conſumption. Conſider, Sir, that 
every man in France grew poorer every day 
that the war laſted; how then was he to buy 


filks as formerly? You forget that we have 
no people, however low, but wear a great 
deal of filk. The general poverty that 


came cut ſhort all their conſumption, and 


filk amongſt the reſt. In ſuch a ſtate, the 
effect of the war at home was much worſe 


to us than it was abroad, in depriving us of 


our export. Beſides; there was another 


evil: when the manufactures in the pro- 


- vinces are in ſuch fituations, thoſe in the 
_ capital, from their vicinity to the market, 
get too much of the demand ; for where ; 


men can have the beſt chance for employ- | 
ment, there they are apt to flock ; for, if 
one thing there does not yield it, they have 
a chance of turning their hand to ſomething 
elſe. This would be no loſs, if it carried 
off from the provinces' only the hands out 
of work; but it carries off the beſt and moſt 
ſkilful, which is another ſource of the di- 
ſtreſs which falls on 1 the fabrics of the pro- 
vinces. N 
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The manufactures of Lyons were, before 
che war, uppoſed to be at ante beighs 
my expreſſing my ſurpriſe at this, he dot. 
war reduced them three parts out of; five. 

Upon the concluſion of the peace, they took a 

ſudden flight, Which laſted about two Vears:; 
but that they have continued rather dead 


ever ſince, and have not yet near recoyered 


their former importance. If the peace laſts, 
which, ſaid he, all good Frenchmen pray 
for, they will recover, though ſlowly, and 
would, with proper management, ariſe be- 
yond any thing they ever yet ſaw; for, 
where- ever the Lyons fabrics can come, 
they deſtroy the ſale of all other filks. 
Neither you in England, the Dutch, Ger- 
mans, Spaniards, or Italians, can make any 
thing comparable to them in cheapneſs and 
beauty. But manufactures can thrive only 
in peace; and, if the King and his Mini- 
| ters will have war, they muſt be contented 
without money, for they cannot have both. 

b The Marquis, after this very. ſenſible and 
intereſting account of his province, con- 
verſed with me about the huſbandry he car- 

| ried 
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| ried on upon thoſe lan ds round his tation, 
Which he kept entirely in his own hands. 
The Nobleſſe i in France are exempted from 
the taille, as far as the culture of two 
ploughs extends, and with ſervants that 
live in their families. The Marquis, for 
this run ge * de eres him bl 


tax. - But he naked nta of the King's 8 
edict, whereby an exemption from all taxes 
is granted to the improvers of lands not in 
culture before, during twenty years. He 
poſſeſſes, within three miles of his reſidence, 
a very large heath, with ſome tracts of rock, 
and low marſh, of which he has the entire 
property. Here he has wrought ſome great | 
improvements: he built a houſe for his 
fervants and overſeers, ſtables for his oxen 
and cows, incloſures for his ſheep and 
ſwine, and, in a word, all the buildings 
complete for a large farm. His heath- land 
he has converted, after a courſe of tillage, 
into fainfoine, of which he has a vaſt quan- 
tity always before hand. Indeed, I had no 
where, ſince I entered France, ſeen ſuch 
large ſtacks of hay as at this farm of the 
eee s. His method of managing this 
._ ow 


1 
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bk: was to ſow it with hn on 
a fine wrought fallow, and to mow moſt of 
2 once a year. He keeps above an hun- 


dred cows, who have little other food than 


ſainfoine. They graze it in Summer, and 


in Winter ſubſiſt upon the hay, except the 
ſtraw they eat before they calve. Theſe 
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cows the Marquis lets out to his peaſants 1 


ſome hires a ſcore, others ten, others five, 


and ſome only one. They bargain to wean 


and bring up the calf to the age of turning 
out to paſture, for the Marquis, and pay 
| him, beſides, 20s: per cow per annum. 
Thus he gets rid of all the management of 
the dairy, and, at the ſame time, has a vaſt 
| ſock of young cattle bred evety year, out 


of which he picks the beſt to keep for his 


own ſtock. - In this method he calculates 
that he makes t5s. gd. an acre clear profit 
buy all his ſainfoine, and from land, which, 


before it was broken up, did not yield him a 


farthing. But, ſays he, all this has, and 
will, depend on the exemption from the 


taille; for, in the preſent flate of my im- 


provements, were I to pay that impoſt, the 
13s. I make an acre, would be at once re- 
duced to 48. 44d. ; a receipt which would not 
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be ſufficient for the hazard of keeping ſo 


much cattle, This is owing to the taille | 
bearing ſo hard upon cattle and their in- 


creaſe; and you ſee, that this improve- | 
ment, without the increaſe of live ſtock, 
would die away of itſelf. If this cireum- 
ſtance was, well underſtood i in F. rance, it is 
impoſſible, that ſo pernicious, a ſyſtem ſhould: 
be adhered. to. I agreed entirely with him; 
and. ben te. illuſtrate the idea, farther ob- 
ſerved, that his tax, at preſent, would 
amount to 2181. 16s. Now, faid he, if, at 
the end of twenty IS: when, 1 am to pay 


„ 


for that dum. 9 Hh any change, I ſhould 
* readily. pay it, and continue to cultivate the. ; 
land; for then, being at liberty i in my. V 


ſtem, 1 ſhould, not. be with-held from any 
work, by; the idea of the multiplying tax 


= but, on the contrary, whenever J come to 
pay, 1, ſhall let. all the lands that 1 have i im- 
proyed, and begin. a freſh improvement, 
1 with a new ſet. of buildings, in order for a 
_ freſh, exemption from. taille: the conſe- ( 
quence . of which will be, that, inſtead of | 


8 aiſing above 200l. in tax. from my, old i im- 
eg pen, the utmoſt the tenants Wl Pay, 


* 
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5 Fre WT, ic Sen and their aig will 
be 871. 198. ſo that the teventie will loſe 
abovt 100l. a year. Nor is this all; the 
Nate loſes: the diffetende; between the pro- 
duct of the ſoil in my hands, and in my te- 
nants, Which is very great. I am confident; 
continued tlie Marquis, that, if the taille 
was modified, ſo as to be made a general 
fepartition of a fixed ſum on every farm in 
the kingdom, to remain, without altera- 
tion, in the manner of the agreement I ſup- 
poſed between myſelf and the tax - gatherers, 
I -atn confident the amount of the tax might 
be prodigioufly augentad, and yet the 
prog greatly eaſed. - 
In anſwer to this, * 8 i Opp of 
the converſation I had had with ſome noted 
writers at Paris upon that ſubject, and 
named them. To which he anfwered, that 
thoſe gentlemen, with the beſt meaning in 
the world, had done far more miſchief than 
good: their writings were, at one period, 
fo much in eſteem at Court, as actually to 
be in conſideration as a matter of ſtate. But 
when it was found, that, inſtead of confin= 
ing themſelves to the abolition or alteration 
” of the taille- and capitation, ans: to the free 
885 · . trade 
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trade of corn, they had pleaded, as an eſ- 
ſential of their plans, that all taxes what 
ever were to be aboliſhed; all cuſtoms, 
exciſes, impoſts, entries, land · taxes, &c. were 
all to be changed for a ſingle duty of their 
ſcheming. Their ideas frightened the whole 
Miniſtry ; abſolute impracticabilities aroſe 
every moment they reflected on the plan; 
and, after all, an event, at beſt but dubious, 
was the proſpect. The whole was then re- 
jected with a contempt that was a fore- 
| warning to us of the plans of "theoriſts 
never more being hearkened to; and thus 
an opportunity was loſt, which, had it been 
improved as it might have been, would, in 
all probability, have ſo far changed the 
nature of the taille, as to have obviated the 
moſt material objections to it. An anecdote 
much deſerving the attention, not only of 
France, but of all Europe, and a ſtanding 
leſſon to writefs on theſe ſubjects, to know 
in future the bounds of moderation. „ 
I ſpent two days with this very ſenſible | 
and agreeable nobleman, who ſeemed, in 
every idea, to have formed the juſteſt no- 
tions of the true ſyſtem of agriculture, and 
intereſt of a ſtate; and, in all his conduct, 
SET „„ 8 
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to prove how much Beaujolois has reaſon to 
congratulate herſelf upon poſſeſſing fo excel- 
lent an example. If the other nobility of 
the province would follow it, they would 

do their country a moſt eſſential ſervice, and 
2 preſently ſhow how much more wealthy, 
happy, and induſtrious all the inhabitants 

might eaſily b become. W 
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la Place — His Inprovementa Great Ex- 
ertion. 7 ted by the firſl Perſons in | 
France Admirable S „Hen of L . | 
ee emarls. 


| LEE T Villa Franche the 22d, in the 
forenoon, and, having no inclination 5 
to viſit Lyons again, where I had formerly | | 
been on my way into Italy, I turned” aſide 
for Feurs, where I dined. This country is, 
in general, rich and fertile, with many 
"vineyards. There are ſome meadows, 
that have a fine appearance, and abundance 
of plantations of mulberry - trees. Silk 
through all this country is an object almoſt. | 
equal to wine. I wanted very much to be 
informed how much an acre, planted with 
thoſe trees, would yield in groſs produce, 
and alſo i in nett profit ; ; but the account 4 
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ſuch as Lodeldnapresltdoocs | 
prehandi: 4T . arrived at 
Iſſoire, ia Auv rene, paſſing through a va- 
ious tract antry, part corn, part wine, 
and part meadow; The principal part of it 
is in the ſmall culture: they fallom ant 
ſow heat, then they take oats, and then 
buck-wheat, Wheat floes not yield more 
than two ꝗ uarters an acre, oats about three, 
and buck-wheat three and an half. Their 
wines ate not in the higheſt eſtimation; yet 
ia many vine yards they make a nett profit 
of zl. or 41. an acre. I aw many planta- 
tions of mulberry · trees. The meadows are 
3 ith deep ditches, and are very 
pletely prepared, with Aluices, ſtops, 
e and channels for watering. Thoſe 
nn the water is entirely at command, 
are mov "three times a year, and at each 
mowitg: they get a load of hay an acre: 
thoſe which are let on leaſe bring the pro- 
proprietors a rent of 308. an acre. The 


. greateſt improvement of a part of this 5 


country I no paſſed through, is ſpreading 
the practice of . their . meadows : 
they have many tracts yet not watered; pe 
| from their cagerneſs in the huſbandry, I 
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ſhould ſuppoſe they would not long ana | 
without having gone over moſt of them. 
M. le Vicomte de Beaune being at this | 
time at Iſſoire, and, having a letter of re- 
commendation to him, I waited on him 
the next morning. He was unfortunately 
ſo much engaged in provincial buſineſs, 
that he could give but little attention to 
the letter. He was, however, very civil; 
told me, the only thing in Auvergne that 
was particularly worthy my attention, Was | 
the improvements of M. de la Place at 
Murat, in the mountains. His hiſtory was 
very extraordinary, and his attention to 


huſbandry: ſo great, that T could not fail of . 


being pleaſed with ſeeing him. Upon ſaying 7 
which, he called for paper, and wrote a 
letter to him, which he gave me; and I, | 

finding him much engaged, took my leave, 
having my curioſity much raifed at the ac- 
count he gave me of M. de la Place. 1 
therefore determined to make the beſt of 
my way to Murat. With this intention 1 
took the road thither early in the morning | 

of the 23d, and got there by night, not 
without ſome difficulty; for the latter part 
of the j journey was Pe rough and moun- 
1 os tainous, | 
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x tainous, wh difficult! to de ; and, after I 
21 was near the place, I had very near loſt my 
way among the mountains, ſo that it was 
late, in the dark, before I arrived at the 
houſe of M. de la Place. Ir was ſo late, 
that I was much aſhamed at coming to vifit 
him; but, upon my expreſſing myſelf to 
that purpoſe, and preſenting the letter from 
the Vicomte de Beaune, he received me 
with great eaſe and politeneſs, preſented me 
to his wife, and his daughter, a young lady 
of about ſixteen. There was ſomething 
| uncommonly plain in che dreſs of all the 
three, and alſo of a young boy that was 
| playing about the room, not many degrees 
above that of a peaſant; the women were 
clean, but M. de la Place ſeemed as dirty 
as if he had been at work with the labourers. 
He Was, to appearance, about forty; a a 
thin, but active fig ure; his countenance 
remarkably expreſſive, with a ſpirit and 
animation in his manner; which could 
hardly fail of being caught by every perſon 
in his company. There was, under the 
diſguiſe of his homely dreſs, all the air and 


freedom of courage of a' man of faſhion; 4 


9 Broke: out upon every n in 
15 ſpite 


) 
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ſpite even of a certain affectation of con- b 
ccaling 1 3 He had no more to do than to 
open his mouth, upon the moſt inſignifi- 
cant occaſion, in order to convince. every 
one that heard him of the excellence of his 
underſtanding. His wit was clear and liberal, 
and accompanied ſometimes with a ſine vein 
humour. Madame la Place ſeemed to b 
ö about thirty- five ; ; ; the Was not £ 2 TobſoJo3) 
but had the remains of ſomething, amiſs 
her eyes were remarkably piercing: ſhe had 
à very agreeable caſe of carriage, and an 
underſtanding beyond her | ſex, which en- 
abled her to partake of every converſation, | 
and to add not a little to its agreeableneſs, 
dy the juſtneſs of her remarks, and the 
ges of her objections. I have give 1 | 
this little account of my hoſt and hoſteſs, 
' notwithſtanding my knowing ſo little of 
them at firſt: but, as far as I have here de- 
ſcribed, I thought I had diſcòvered their 
character before the firſt evening was over. 
It paſſed, from my arriving at their houſe; _ 
ll xetired. to my apartment, in general 
converſation on the agriculture of the neigh» 
| bourhood. The next morning we took a 
| ride, One. part of his improvements, 


which 
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before + give an account of them, I hall | 
relate, as gonciſely as L can, the courſe of 
| life, Which fixed M. de la Place in this re- 
mote retirement, ſo far from the place of 
his birth and connections, Which Was Nor- 


mandy. He gave me theſe particulars with 


great, aſe and good humour, in ſeveral con- 
verſations 1 had with him. I ſhall give the 
relation in che fir} bee in 1 : 
Wengen 0% e bie, 280ml Nd 
Till vou know me 1 e Sir, yol 2 | 
: 1 eaſily conceive the pleaſure with which oe, 
| I reflect on my preſent ſituation in life; 3 


hough the ſimplicity of my way of living 
may. 


em, at frſt ſight, to baniſh-almoſt- . 
every iss whit the world calls enjoy- 
ment, yet to me, who, from much expe- 
rience, know the frail materials of which 
that enjoyment. is formed, my. ſatisfaction 
increaſes with teflection; and I am every 


hour convinced more ſtrongly, that men in 
the career of the world, in courts, cities, 
camps, &. are far enough from having 
what they are pleaſed to call ſuch 3 
indiſputable ideas of propriety, i:npropricty, 
and cat My father was a man of. 


2441 | conſiderable 
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conſiderable fortune at Caen in Normandy ; 


he ſpent much time at Paris every year, | 
and fpent it as men of fortune uſually do; 


pet he had ſo far a juſtneſs in his ideas of 


life, that he could not bring himſelf to live 


totally in the capital. He did not neglect 


kis eſtate; but reſided ſome months at his 
houfe not far from Caen; and it was in 
theſe refidences that I firſt caught the idea 
of receiving pleaſure in the country. 
My father deſigned me for the 5 5 
yet gave me a pretty good education, indeed 
as good a one as could be commanded, in a 
fyſtem that was to end by the time I was 
fixteen. In the year 1746, he procured „ 
me 2 pair of colours in the regiment of 
Picardie, and that year 1 made my firſt if 
campaign in Flanders. In 1747, I made a 


"ſecond, and was advanced. In 1748, Count 


Elovendalh himſelf gave me a company in a 
new regiment, and I made the career of 
thofe three hot campaigns with that eclät : 
which every young man of ſpirit, who is 
animated in the ſervice, is ſure to gain in 
France. About this time my father died; 

the nobility and the eſtate deſcended to my 

elder OT and I was left with the for- 
"00s 
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tune of my oi and about 20001. 

which, by all who knew the eſtate, was 
conſidered as a very conſiderable legacy: 
indeed it was ſo conſiderable, that my bro- 
ther would not forgive me the temporary 


_ diſtreſs he was in to pay me, thinking, at 


the ſame time, that I had no pretenſions to 
4 each oy but en gh rank and pay in the 
Upon the enctuion. of the peace f 
Aix-la-Chapelle, my regiment was diſbanded, 
and J had then only the ſmall half-pay of 
a a captain of foot to ſupport me, except my 
patrimony of 20001. ; yet, with this bare 
ſubſiſtence, I entered into all the pleaſures 
of Paris with a vivacity that might have 
told me the conſequence. Yet a natural 
chearfulneſs, which I ever poſſeſſed, conti- 
nued to me the company of men of the 
higheſt rank and fortune, that I had been 
- acquainted with in Flanders. There is no- 
thing ſo flattering to a young man, juſt on 
the entrance of life, as being carreſſed and 
well received by good company. It has a 
charm too ſeducing for any thing but the 
| higheſt prudence to withſtand; 'and I had 
nothing in my ee that 52 5 the 
leaſt 
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Lleaſt reſemblance of ſuch. conſummate pru- 
| dence. 1:lived, for ſome time, upon a very 
intimate -footing. with men of: the greateſt 
conſequence; and was much better known 
to Dukes, Marſhals of F rance, Archbi- 


| ſhops, Governors of Provinces, 'and even 
Miniſters of State, than to young men in 
the army of my own rank: In this career 


I ſpent ray time fo agreeably,. converſèed 
with ſo much eaſe, had con nections with 
fo many men of talents, and, in a word, 
lived with ſo much dignity, and ſo little in 
the way of vicious pleaſure, that I little at- 
| tended to the ruin which was filently 
coming on me. Though J was not extra- 
vagant, yet the mere common ex pences f 


much too great for my finances; and I pre- 
ſently found the end of my 20. Upon 
ſeeing this proſpect at no great diſtance, * 
for the firſt time, ſat down ſcrioufly to my 
accounts; I ſent for all my bills, paid 


them, and found myfelf with a remainder 


too ſmall to yield either hope or comſort. 
There was always ſomething executive 


in my diſpoſition. I never in my life con- 


fidered long what to do, but always took 


4+” 
*z 
” 


dlrreſs, neceſſary for the company F kept, was 


\ 
5 
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y . very quick, and „ 
I them with equal celerity and it is to this 


natural diſpoſition that I owe my eſcape _ 
from utter ruin. Had I not been quick in 


my reſolve, I might have protracted my 
elegant ſyſtem of living by meaas of credit, 
and found myſelf, at the end of it, not only 
without a fortune, but with a load of debts. 
This was not the caſe; for, as ſoon as I 
found that my courſe of life muſt certainly 
change, I determined to aſk the Duke de 
---=-- for a poſt, to ſupport me in a better 


degree than my private fortune. This 


| nobleman had always been my beſt friend, 
and from: office he, was beſt able to. ſerve 
me. I ſhall never forget the coldneſs with 


which he received the news of my neceſſi- 
ties: he gave me a ſhuffling anſwer ; and 


from that moment I was never admitted at 
his houſe. Stung to the quick at this un- 
expected treatment, I abhorred the idea of” 
a ſecond. requeſt. I could not think of 
going from one to the other with the ſame 
tale---living as a dependent, inſtead of a 


friend, and lingering with hope that was to 
be diſappointed at laſt, I renounced all my 


: Seat nun in a moment; and 
| ©1909) | 1 


ry 
— 
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ſpending an evening by myſelf in my 2part= 
ment, deliberated on my future life. TO 
_ tay at Paris was utter ruin: tbe army my 
not open to me; and, as I could not wait 
promotion, my half- pay would no where 
ſupport me. My brother was à confirmed 
enemy; his envy had done this, from — 
me freely received in company, in which 
he could not get admittance. I determined, 
after about an hour's reflection, to ſee what 
Fortune would do for me in the Weſt. 
Indies; a reſolution to which I Was partly 
| induced, from having often obliged a mer- 
chant at St. Maloes, who traded thither, by 
ſpeaking to people in office for ſmall Wy - 
for him, and partly from having heard 
accounts of that part of the world Which 
| ſeemed to promiſe ſomething to adventurers 
ſuch as I was.---In two days I left Paris, 
not owing a ſingle livre there, and took the 
gee for St. Maloes. 
Upon my arrival, I called on the M. 
Deſeres;: the merchant I had obliged, with  - | 
ſuch ſentiments of the gratitude of mankind, | 
that I fully expected he too would aſſume 
the coldneſs of his ſuperiors: but I was 
miſtaken; the man was grateful, and even 
el generous. | 


* 1 4 _ 


Fit 


_ © buſineſs, and the line of em ; 


engen M * 
s. 1.18 >rmed: him; "tiny ſeveral 
_ unforeſeen accidents; - my fortune Was te- 
duced, and that I Was determined to ſeek 
another in the Indies, hinting that 1 would 
be glad of a paſſage on boatd 0 


1 e of his. 
© ſhips. * He not only promiſed it me ey, | 


but inſiſted on his houſe being my home 


4 the ſhip failed. ' There I ſpent "three 


Weeks; during all which time hie was kihd 


enou gh to give me full directibns for my 


conduct i in that part of the world ex- 


plained their method of living and doihg E 


en miployment which | 
1. ſhould aim at getting if K 


Into, which, from 
my ignorance in trade, could be nothing 
but a clerk to a plantation, which was the 
firſt ſtep he took himſelf in Martinique, and 


Ay 
* 
* 
1 


"ſeveral" of his corte pondents, nd wodld 
- willingly hive had me accepted z handforhe 
ſum to ſet me out; but that [ peremptorily 5 
refuſed, aſſuring him that 1 had faved' a 
beten for that purpoſe.” When the 
time of the ſhip 8 falling arrived, I took my 
5 dene of the e man and his farnily 
"Vol IW. N „„ with 8 


— 


Which laid the foundation of his fortune. 5 
2 He gave ne letters of teconimen 


= 
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with regret - and entering myſelf on board, , 
ſet fail for the new world. 


- a 8 % The voyage was a Gam 5 refleQion, 
The new life now open before me, ſo dif- 


ferent from that in which I was educated, ; 


and in which I had paſſed my time fo gaily 
at Paris, carried with it a contraſt ſufficient 
to make the moſt reſolute tremble: I felt 


myſelf to be utterly unfit for the office I was 

going to ſolicit ;---from my birth 1 had 
been uſed to an authoritative command, 8 
compared to what I was now going to expe-, - 
rience, even if 1 was ever ſo ſucceſsful, 


 Gnce at beſt I muſt conſider myſelf as no 


better than the menial of a trader ;---every 
reflection was a ſevere wound ne . 
But I had taken my determination; and the 
hope of being able, in a few. years, ho return 


to France with money enough to purchaſe 


reſpectably into the army again, animated 
me to en the trial; and, as 1 did en- 
gage in it, I reſolved to act the part with as 


much ſpirit as was poſſible, and to be the very 


5 a induſtry and attention to my buſi- 8 
neſs. Wich theſe ideas I arrived at Mar- 
e ah . e on M. du 

55 Fre, 


75 * 1 e * — 40 
Pre, * „ planter, to whom my 
friend at St. Maloes had recommended me: 
he read the letter, wanted a clerk. himſelf; 225 
and aſſured me he ſhould be happy in 
obliging his friend, by taking me helf. 
I preſently entered on my new office, 
which at firſt conſiſted of nothing but tranſ- 
cribing z but the diligence and activity with 
vrhich I entered every thing, both in and out 
of the line of my employment, made my maſter 
entruſt me much more than uſual. By de- 
grees L wrote ſeveral letters for him to fign, 
and pleaſed him ſo well, that he threw his 
whole correſpondence on me, and finding 
the readineſs with which I accepted all the 
| buſineſs he wanted me to perform, he every 
day increaſed it, and raiſed my ſalary far 
more than 1 had any teaſon to expect; 8 
that, by the time 1 had been three years 
with him, I had. ſuch. an allowance as 
enabled me to lay bye gol. a year, and I 
had nearly the whole direction of his plan- 
tation on me. His other clerks and ma- 
nagers were ſo backward apd dilatory, that 
it is no wonder I got the ſtart of them; for, 
giving the moſt indefatigable attention to 
the whole bulinels, 1 preſently made my- 
R . ſelf : 


ry l 
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1 with him. 5 
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125 ſelf maſter 2 it, an d ar ; 0 13 


points wherein 
diligence. and penetrations were more parti- 5 
<utarly' wanted. Tn them 1 exerted eyery | 


mere and carried order, Tegularity, and 


executi on fartherthariDu Pre ever dreamt of: 
in a word, he found hi imfelf o much at his 
eaſe from” my attention, that he had in- 
formed me of his deßgn of taking m. me > into 


Pius F 23 


"0 There Was * remarkable vinitariry in 


| our hiſtories: : Du Prè was of a noble fa- 


mily in Bretagne, and actually) at the head 


of it, When poverty made him formally tay 7 


down his nobilit bl for a while, in order to 
Increaſe his fortune by trade. He embarked ö 
for the Welt Indies, bought a ſmall plan- 


tation, ſucceeded, enlarged his bufineſs; 
but contracted fo good a liking to increafi 9 


Wealth, that he had almoſt given over The. 


6 thoughts of returning to France. h 
II Twas in this flattering fituation, when 
1 received an unlooked-for ſtroke in the 


ſudden death of M. du Pre, which ſeemed 


to come like a firoke of Fate to level me 


with the duſt. He left an only daughter 

and myſelf joint executors of bis will, his 

wife having been dead ſome . and to 
a e me 


— 


D a 


of this! 


5 


1 9 R A NAI E. 17 2 75 
pacy of 50 50 eee 8 wen an. 


bim of, ne eum ended 


7 eng = frongeſt 


4 "marriages in caſe ais daughter my equal 
in birth, was not diſagreeable to me; that 
he had mentioned the ſame thing to her, 
and equally reeommending it to her, having 
eee eee —_— capacity and dif- 
_nvtiong as he was pleaſed to ſay. This lady 

en in the blo 0 3 youth, her perſon 
pally -agreeable, and her underſtanding | 
beyond her; age. I had often obſerved her 
with lealure. 8nd. without being in love, 
elk myſelf in a ſituation perfectly adapted 
to receive the paſſion. After the grief for 
her parent s death had ſubſided, and other 
topics han melanchol ** ones formed a part 
of our converſation; I took an opportunity 
to mention that laſt, recommendation of her 
father to me. begging ſhe would inge 
Badu inform me, if I could render myſelf 
agreeable 9 her- With a generous open- 
neſs, turned to captivate and command, ſhe 
anſwered, that I had long been agreeable 
to her. This was a W to my happi- 

1 1 neſs 


wn a wiſe 1 gained « plantacod, which, 
in value and Dams; this! amounted to at 
leaſt 20,0001. With the entire 2pprc 


bills of exchange on St. Maloes for edel 
of the money, ſecurity for g, oo0l. and g; ooo. 
in ſpecie. This being tranſacted, we em- 

barked for France; but as my ill ſtars, 1 

ſuppoſe, directed, the war having broken out, 
ve were attacked almoſt within fight of port, 

by an Engliſh privateer, and carried into 
Portſmouth. - This ſtroke coſt me So 
beſides other effects. Gaining our liberty 
ve croſſed the Channel, from Dover 10 
Calais, and took the road for Paris, au edler 
to negociate at a banker's the bills on Ste 
-  Maloes, Upon our arrival there, being de- 

_ Grous that my wife, who I had every day 
encreafing reaſon to love and admire, ſhould? 
| paſs her time pleaſantly, I lived ſufficiently | 
at my caſe to catch the attention of many. 
of my old friends, who renewed their ac- 
quaintance : and though I thought I knew 
the world too well to view them with any 
. eyes than thoſe of a ae gp indif- 


ference, 


„ * we „ 1 
ference; yet ee in our heats en- 
livened the ſcene, and gave us a freſh taſte 
of pleaſure; in the midſt of Which, I re- 
ceived the news that the merchant at St. 
Maloes, who had received caſn for bills in 
order for remittance, was broke, by cap- 

| tures which the Engliſh had made. Thus 
was 1 hurled; almoſt headlong again, inte bY, 
ruin, and a thouſand times curſed the mo- 
ment I ſold my plantation: I was now re- 
duced to the ſingle 5, oool. for which I 123% 
ſecurity in Martinique. We immediately 
left Paris, and going to St. Malocs, the 
only place where I could negociate that ſe- 
curity, we lived there very Tetired: and | 
unknown, at a very ſmall expence, Wo = 
with much trouble; the buſineſs was con- | 
cluded, and we received caſh- for our de- 
mand. It was here my wife learned chin'd a 
relation of her father's had died, and leſt 
him a ſmall eſtate in ee upon which 
ſhe put in her claim to it, and, with much 
 lefs trouble than t procured it. 9 
Not yet knowing in what manner we ſhould .' 
| 
| 


- 
— — — —by pe; — — — — 
1 E 


ſettle, living upon the principal of our for- 

tune, and viewing every ſecurity wich t 
N 15 . we determined to ſet out Fe | = 
0: e Auvergne, | 


15 ? . 
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Auvergne, to view our new e IN 0 


which we did immediately, taking. fy 8 Ru "IT 


„ 


the whole of our fortune. 1 18 
. Upon this j Journey, we- SAR i — 
a what was tobe our future courſe, when 


my wife made a propoſal, which Was the 18 


moſt expreſſiye proof of her excellent un- 
dexſtanding, and the clearneſs of her pene- 

r My. dear. La Place, faid the, you 
have had all the experience you gan with a. 
what the gay and the palite. world are; Af; - 
your fortune would allow you a life of plea- 
ſute, the fliendſhips, the acquaintance vou 
contract, would, like thoſe you once knew. 


turn their back on you for every rey erls, . * 


fortune; ;-->the thing itſelf is not ſa. much 
the objection as the idea which muſt he 
conſtantly in our mind, that thoſe who ap- 
pear ſo kind are at bottom ſo deceitful, — it 
would poiſon my enjoyment. We have alſo 
had experience of trade; we know, that, 
when the moſt inexgrable induſtry. has 
amaſſed a fortune, that yet you are open 0 if 
the knavery and the folly of many you deal | 


with, and may in a moment be ruined with⸗ 
dodut a ſpark of indeſcretion. (tier 3 . 


FO a a third Api 


e e o 
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to view a 1 eſtate, that 3 is ad Jour... 
_ own, property: determine, before you ſee 
itz to take poſſeſſion of the old chateau, if, | 
there i is One, in order to make it your reſi- 1 

dence; confine yourſelf. to the conntry, and 1 
let the culture of 2 good farm ſupply you... 
here with employment, and even amuſe - 
ment, which A, plantation in Martinique af-. 
forded "Y Ag hall haye no, ohjection to a re- 
cluſe life; and ou will at leaſt gain that i in- 


dependence apd freedom from anxiety, the 


Want a which have. hitherto deſtroyed. your 
peace,” This was an idea ſo home to my 
Gzuation, and ſtruck ſo forceably on every. | 
prudential motive, that. 53 embraced, it in», - 
ſtantaneguſly. Ef replied, 4 «If, my deat 
Cecilia can condeſcend to, 15 in the utmoſt, 
retirement, ſurely. - can. ; Upon, her aſſu- 
ring me the plan would, of all others, be 
1 the x moſt, agreeable. to eee determined 15 
u po it, aud that we would not change our 
minds, though. the place to which we were 
going ſhould, proye ever ſo remote from ſos, 
ciety, and the houſe as diſagreeable as it | 
might. F ortified, with a. reſolution that. , 
really had the appearance of annihilating 
| that miſerable, Eich, which, had it con- 


tinued, - 
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tinued, muſt have worn our very lives away, 
we arrived at Murat. The black waſtes | 
that ſurrounded it, the awful craggy rockt 
thar'threw a ſolemnity over a- part of the 
bene, the raging torrents that poured down 
their ſides, and the general drearineſs of the 5 
territory, would have ſhocked a bold mind ; + 
- but we were prepared for the worſt.  At_ 
laſt we arrived at the houſe; whoſe ftuation 
zs far from unpleaſing ; on the riſing banks 
of the river, over-hung by a thick wood, 
which hangs very nobly to the vale, and 
the ſight, at a ſmall diſtance, of a village,” 
cheered our hearts; we were delighted, and 


thanked Heaven that our lot was caſt ne 


worſe. We arrived in the afternoon : the Pp 
next morning we took the old tenant, that 
had long lived upon the eſtate, to ſhew us 
the extent of our domain. In this excurſion” 
we liked it better. We found the ſpot 
wonderfully | romantic, though very wild, 


and in the centre of a great uncultivated 
tract of country; our eſtate extended eight 


miles, along the banks of the river, and it 
was four miles acroſs; ſo that we had really 
a very large country all our own. Of this 
we "Re the excluſive royalty, and every 
ö appendage 


* R A N E. „ 
e that could make our PPPs | 
agrecable. But this quantity of land, 
though entire property, no other perſons 
having any rights' of commonage upon it. 
_ brought in à revenue ſurpriſingiy ſmall. 
Pirſt, there was an old chateau, roomy 
a nad convenient, but out of repair; ſecondiy, 
there was # vineyard of four acres, which 
| yielded good wine, and à very excellent 
kitchen-garden'/ thitdly, there were cigh- 
teen tenants, one paid for a right to feed. 
. theep on a part of the eſtate, two others for 
keeping eows on it, four others for ſmall 
plots of land, little larger than gardens, 
and two who were ealled farmers ; the reſt 
were cottagers. In ſhort, the-whole rentaF 
of the eſtate amounted to no more than 
6416s. ayear. We made ourſelves acquainted" 
with alt theſe particulars, viſited every one 
of our-tenants, «Even the ſmalleſ 


leſt cottager, 0 
enquired of them their names, profeſſions, 


way of life, and wants; and, in à word. 

| preſently | became thoroughly acquainted; 
with our eireunſtances and en 

in every particular. „ 
Here, therefore, we ſet cubs vs. an 
ce ſtate of 641, a year, and near 3, oool. in 


our 


0 
| 
| 


— ——ů — — — — — 


* 


1 en. og repay ro — 
2 — 


aur Pockets. This 

doe, in, ſo; xen te A, place, where 45 every. . | 

thing was, cheap, and Where no ex pences 
could well be indulged, butt thoſeiof neceſ-' = 
faxies. But . had ſuch. reaſon 


| anni, therefore, yi 
take the, great work of impr⸗ 


had, in conducting, for ſeyeral 3 95 
5 EPIAUON, in, the 
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Was a plentifal in- 


ob bv 


91 male 


ing wanking:of villainy, or 4 Lead ; 5 


ermined to tri 


er 


* eee no ĩ ec VILLE ny : 
This was a ſufficient inducement to — * 


Weſt Indies, gained ben A 


"oY | mate: 5 enter rationally: into the practice of fit 
in France: tore have obſerved, the great | 


of itaregbe fame in all climates,. This 


nece@ty. 0 of employiag my Soe. in ſome- 
| thing that Js. revenue, Was an inſtiga - | 


verful, that there Was no doubt 
ing che experiment. Wer med 


| f far. three ar four years. in THE / i LL; 
ef the, cquatry;. under the. inſtructions =; tho 


ants $3; but, notwithſtanding both ot . 


: attentions to tender the buſineſs. 169%: ah 5 


we found we loſt money every day. _ 
much chagrined us. Upon obſervation, w 

ue Hat o our eaneners in labour ſo SS | 
10 | | exceeded 1 


ö Wee N What Mie Pente a W- 5 
mit t, that it cat out all our Profit. 'To | 
remedy this, 1 took to the ſpade and the 3 
plough with as much eagernels ; as ever 1 
| handled a ſpontoon « or a ſword. I determined 
to thake myſelf maſter of all Work, that 1 > 
might judge better in dealing with the Wo 
i, boürers, not to have very bad day 8 works | 
done when they ought to be very good ones. 
By degrees 1 acquired, by habit, a liking to 
labour, till that which at firſt 24 followed : 
from motives of prudence, became a an agree- 
able occupation; nor muſt. 1 forget, that 
the incomparable woman, the companion 
vr my fortune, was alſo the companion af 
my Jabours3 for the was as aſſiduous in her 5 
daity. as I could be among the labourers. 
Still we were ina wrong path: we had 
ſtuck to the few e fields, and 
imagined chere was no profit beyond them; 
whereas we met with nothing but loſs ;--- 
not fo much indeed as before, but more 
g than pleaſed me. It was this experience 
that made me examine the extenſive waſtes 
I Was poſſeſſed of, and which yielded me 
no income. I determined to try what could 
be done with them; and with this view. 


8 7 4 ; 


5 9 . incloſed 
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 incloſed a tract of near 50 acres near my 
own houſe. It was a low wet piece of 
land : I drained it at a conſiderable expence, 
ploughed it well, ſowed it with oats and 
hay ſeeds, mixing much Flanders clover 
with them. Nothing could exceed. my 
| ſucceſs : I had a vaſt crop of oats,. and, in 
the preceding year, my new meadow made 


_._ very handſome appearance. The proſpe- 4 


rous event of this experiment animated me 
to yet greater works; Lincloſed a freſh piece 
of the ſame land, larger than the former, 
and with equal ſucceſs; I alſo incloſed a 
piece of ſixty acres, of higher and dryer 
waſte, the ſoil a thin loam, of a light puffy | 
black foil on a bed of reddiſh LE t poor 
that no ſpontaneous plants grew in it. This 
I ploughed very well; and having, in Mar- 
tinique, ſeen the vaſt advantage made by 
potatoes and yams, 1 ventured, at a great ; 
expence, to plant this whole piece with po- 
tatoes. My ſucceſs aſtoniſhed me; the crop 
was very great in every part of the field, 
and I had ſuch amazing quantities, that, 
after perfectly fatting my whole flock of 5 
cattle of every ſort, and feeding the whole 

5 village gratis, I had many hundred buſhels, 
7 nets 


ö 
7 
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ch 1 1 could apply to no other uſe * : 
_ -treading\ into dung 5 for the. few markets i in 


_ his place I preſently ſupplied at fo low a 


price as 6d. a buſhel. After the potatoes, 


Ithad as fine a crop of buck-ubeat as ever 
I beheld, This great ſucceſs made me en- 
large my undertakings: I built cw-o new 
barns, a large building of a particular ferm 

to lay up potatoes in, a granary, and ſtand- 
| ings for ſeventy head of cattle, beſides three 
new incloſures for ſheep and ſwine: I alſo 
expended a conſiderable ſum in purchaſing 
a great herd of young heifers, and a neu 
flock of ewe · ſneep. In order to increaſe my 
growth of potatoes, which I knew would 


ſo well ſupport them, I took in freſh pieces 


of land of every ſort, making it a rule to 


incloſe as I advanced, and finiſh near Pd | 


houſe, before I undertook any of my diſtant 


lands. I tried wheat, rye, barley, buck- 


wheat, ſpelt, maize, millet, flax, hemp, 
vines, mulberry- trees, and, in a word, al- 
moſt every production which is known on 
the beſt lands in the ſouthern parts of the 


kingdom; and, what is not a little ſurpri- 
| ing, there is not one article in which I 
failed of . 1 I have abandoned 


e 


1. 


1 
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"ſeveral; from the ſuperior profit f others. 


It would be tedibus to give you: every . 
ticular of my improvents: you will judge 
etter from a ſtate of my undertakings in 
the fifth year after :I had begun on the 
8, hit inting to you, that I had then re- 
med: not an e that 1 was 3 culti- 


- 


"ae i — * 
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Of Meadow 
Oft Paſture 
Of Een 5 
Of Saladins 


© F landers Trefoil 


"Of Wheat 


© Of he 
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Of Maize 
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5 you WY that, in five ids L had be- 
tween ſeven and eight hundred acres im- 
proved, and yielding very profitable crops z = 

and I had the happineſs to find, that, in 
general; the products were very conſiderable; 
and anſwered all my expectations. Hence; 
therefore, I did riot regret ſceing an end of 
my 5, oool: for by this time all was expended; — 
but then my improvements yielded a conſia 
derable annual product, that enabled me to 
go on with as much vigour as ever. This 
was owing to our œconomy; for, during 
the whole of this period, and for ſome time 
after, we lived, in reſpect of family-ex- 
pences, on the rental of the cultivated part 

of the eſtate, that is, the old rental of 641: 

a year, upon which we ſubſiſted with ſuffi- 
_ cient plenty; with the help of the farm to 
make our time paſs comfortably. That you 
may judge further of my farm at that time, : 
-Þ W tell you that Thad on it, 
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.. 
and, at buſy times, many more hands 50 alt. 
farts employed. All this might be called 
a creation of ſo much employment, popula- 
tion, and valuables for the ſtate, as well as 
myſelf. The village, from the regular em- 
ployment I gave to new comers, increaſed 
in houſes prodigiouſly. I aſſiſted every one 
with labour and cartage, who was deſirous 
of building a cottage, and to every cottage | 
I incloſed a piece of land, beſides giving the 
inhabitant a liberty of turning a cow or two 
on my unimproved land: and I am clear, 


; from the experience I have already had, 


that I ſhall have my people increaſe to the 
full as faſt as I can proyide employment for- 
them. The flax and vines I planted i in order 
to increaſe that labour which is beneficial _ 
to large families of children, ſo that they 
"ont be able to earn ſomething a at every ſea- 


_ ſon, 


11 4- © 
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bon dvr, ee above fo WW 
dted acres" improved; and under Profitable 
arable crops, or Elſe iti meadow, good paſ- 
ture, or new plantations : I have every year 
added ſomething to my buildings, and re- 
gularly increaſed tlie cottages in tlie village; 
ſo that I have at preſent a very ſine farm in 
hand, which, if I was to ſtop new works 
would yield me a regular clear income ofyool. 
a year, which wodld, in this retirement, and 
with the affiſtance of neceſſaries from the 
farm, enable me to live in much greater 
elegance than ever T enjoyed in niy diffipa· 
tion at Paris, when I was running thfough a 
fortune, inſtead of faving one. But ſo 
|  rager are we both in the work of improve 
ment, and changing the face of the country; 
that we agree to ſpend the whole of that re- 
ceipt in freſh works. All our deductions 
have only been a ſmall expence in orna- 
menting a rural ſpot on the banks of the 
river; where we ſometimes dine in ſultry 
weather, and which my Cecilia ſhall ſhow 
you. In all your travels, 1 believe, you 
never yet met with a couple of people that 
| PORN more happineſs than we bare done 
„„ ſince 


. 
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ſince we ſettled at Murat, or rather ſince 
we began the work of improvement. All 
chat miſerable anxiety about money, which, 
in the world, poiſons three-fourths of the 
moments of three-fourths of its people, we 
annihilated, by confining our expences to our 
certain income. Half the acer. which 
1 remember to have ſeen among moſt of my 
acquaintance, was the failure in Ain cĩr- 
cumſtance. People, with a ſmall certain 
income, and a probable larger one, would, 


in their expences,. claſs, themſelves: with an 


idea of the latter rather than the former: 
the conſequence of which is, that any diſ- 
| appointments have the fame effect as running 
in debt. When we found that our nett 
income was 631. a year, and that what we 
might make of our 5,000l. was quite an 
uncertainty, we confined all our wants to 
the ſormer, which ſet us perfectly at eaſe in 
laying out the latter. This rule we adhered 
ſteadily to, till our wants were pared down 
to our allowance, and the œconomy was 
no longer diſagreeable. Even when the 
certainty of my ſucceſs in improving ap- 
Aae very clears 1 we adhered to our 
1 PONY 47: 
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maxim, „rom a pleaſure in contemplating 
the increaſe of ſuecels, and 4 4 
rance doubly f fure. © 

1 have yet great Works to perforia; 
which will call for all my profits, The 
lands, of which 1 have the entire property, 
amount, as near asT can conjecture, 1 to bet- 
ter than eleven thonfand acres, of Which 
fourteen hundred are but a' ſmall part; and 
yet I think, with pleaſure, of e 
the whole. In a diſtant part of it I have a 
bog of about two hundred acres, which, T 
think, might be drained, and would then, 
: I conceive, 'turn out the beſt meadow on 


my eſtate, as I could throw water over 1 


eyery part "of 1 have alſo other tracts, 
which, upon examination, I find to be good 


loamy ſoil, but fo over- run with ſponta- 


neous rubbiſh, that the mere grubbing will 
be a confiderable expence. IJ want much to 
reach both theſe objects, as I think both 
would be more profitable than the land 4 
am upon at preſent.” 


Upon my aſking him if be did not ſome- 5 


times feel a wearineſs, owing to the ſolitude 
of his life, ſo contrary to what he once had 
lived i in at Paris, and in the army, he replied, 

f 3 Not 
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Not! in the leaſt; that the eagerneſs of his 
agricultural purſuits did not leave time for 
ſuch a reflection. Was I to lead an indo- 
lent life, and only lounge about my fields 
to ſee my men, reflections, and. poſſibly diſ- 
agreeable ones, would ariſe ; but both my 
mind and body are employed, and no night 
comes that meets me unfatigued: ſo far is, 
ſuch a ſituation from feeling a diſguſt, at. 
ſolitarineſs, 1 have no ſuch emotion,---nq 
idea of ſolitarineſs; my people, giving 
directions to my bailiffs,—-ſeeing to the: 
execution, ſetting right all the little frays 
that happen in the village over which I am 
1 perfect ſovereign. being much with all. 
my labourers,---attending my cattle. of all, f 
ſorts, and ſeeing, that they are fed at ſtated, 
hours, all this by degrees contracts you to 
the people, and even to the animals, ſo that, 
9 aſſure you, I have what 1 might almoſt call 
contracted friendſhips with oxen, calves, 
horſes, &c. as ſportſmen. find a. pleaſure i in. 
the company of their dogs. All this i is a 
great fund, and a much greater is the com- 
pany of 4 my. Cecilia, who, though my wife, 
I ſhall ay, has ſuch a fund of converſation 
| in the quickneſs and originality of her ideas, 


; that 
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that it veal be impoſſible ever to want com- 
pany in her preſence; ſuch a mind; not 


biafſed' or turned afide by any quarrels, 
bickerings, or diſputes, and living in per- 
fect harmony, is to me a treaſuregT ſhalt 
not attempt to value. Thi us, Sir, with a 
wife, a family, and a farm, i in all of whom 
equally happy, how am I to be dull for 
want of company? Vet we are not abſo- 
lutely without company; we have occa- 
ſional viſits from people, who, though un- 
known to me, are deſirous of ſeeing our im- 
provements, and to all ſuch we eſteem hoſ- 
pitality no leſs a duty of our ſituation, than 
pleaſing to ourſelves. This is, becauſe 1 
never put myſelf the leaſt out of my courſe 
of life on account of any viſitant, whatever 
may be his rank; viſits of this ſort would 
be odious to me, if I was aſhamed to be 
ſeen in a homely dirty dreſs, and the ſpade 
or axe in my hand; and if my wife had an 
idea of bluſhing if found i in her dairy among 
the maids, ſeeing to the butter and cheeſe, 
and dreſſed little better than the meaneſt of 
them. If this ſyſtem of reſtraint was to be 
the conſequence, we ſhould ſhut our doors 
Nag againſt all comers. The Marquis 
8 4 5 de 
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de Lignerac, and the Vicomte de Beaune, 
governors of the province, make me almoſt 
an annual viſit, in order to ride ver my 
improvements, and they uſually bring a 
ſmall party with them. The Duke de Fitz- 
James, the Duke de Richelieu, the Marſhal . 
D' Armentiers, the Count de Maillebois, 
the Duke de Noailles, have all been here, 
and ſome of them twice or thrice ; and as 
it ſeems they think there is ſomething, un» 


common in my method of i improving waſte . 


land, they mention it, I ſuppoſe, at Paris, 
in company, and that ſends others, who 
have buſineſs beyond Auvergne, in the 
ſouthern. parts of the kingdom. Theſe 
viſits increaſe every year, ſo that I have re- 
ſon to rejoice that I never . made any cere- 
mony of them, otherwiſe my time and at- 
tention would be too much taken up to be 
agreeable to me, or my works. Seyeral of 
theſe noblemen have ſpent two or three days 
at a time with me, and I am clear they are 
treated no where with ſo little ceremony. 
My wife, in her plain country dreſs, and I 
in my coarſe farmer's coat, fit down at 
table, not a bit better dreſſed than a clean 
peaſant. Our fare is not much changed on 
account 
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account of our gueſts, and never, on any 
occaſion (which is a ſtanding rule), any ad- 
dition that comes not from the farm; we 
may ſend a man out with a gun for ſome 
game, or catch ſome fiſh extraordinary, but 
nothing more; and as to wine, I make ſome 
that is equal to any in the South of France, 
the produce of our own vineyard; our hours 
are never changed on account of any body, 
and we both follow our reſpective employ- 
ments the ſame as if nobody was here. If 
the gentleman has an inclination to ſee the 
farm, and my methods of culture, he goes 
with me where my buſineſs may happen to 
call me, and, at leiſure hours or days of 
reſt only do 1 take rides, with a mere view 
of conducting them about. The Duke de 
Richlieu once ſtood by me an hour, while 
I was in a drain explaining and ſhewing 
the men in what manner I would have it 
dug, and he even jumped into it himſelf, 5 
and handled the ſpade. People ſometimes 
expreſs their ſurprize at my working hard 
myſelf, ſaying there can be no neceſſity that 
a perſon, whoſe buſineſs anſwers ſo well as 
to afford the neceſſary bailiffs and workmen 
in ſuch numbers as I employ, ſhould work. 

himſelf; 
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himſelf ; and, literally ſpeaking, it is very 
true: but I have ſtrong reaſons for the con- 
duct; I every day ſee the advantage DE - 
knowing practically all ſorts of work that is 
done on the farm, and, without being able 
to do it ones ſelf, it is impoſſible to know 
either when the bailiff is not impoſed upon, 
or when, on the contrary, he is unreaſon- 
able to the workmen. There is a nicety in 
theſe things that the generality of people 
never dream of: I never had a bailiff to my 
mind, moſt of them take as much looking 


after as a whole tribe of workmen, and 


could I at all times have every buſineſs go- 
ing on in one ſpot, ſo as I could have the 
workmen under my own eye, I believe 1 
ſhould keep no bailiff; but, if Thad an ex- 
ceeding good one, yet there would always 
be complaints of his againſt ſome of the 
people, and of the people againſt bim, 
which, do what I could, muſt be decided by 
myſelf ; and my deciſions, if they did not 
ſhew, on the face of them, and in the rea- 
ſons I gave, that I perfectly underſtood the 
matter, I ſhould ſet the whole buſineſs in 
confuſion, as no perſon would know on 
what to depend, when there was no real 
| ſtandard 
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FATTY of knowledge. in the caſe: for, 
where the people are all my tenants, living 
near me, and no others to be had: but at a 
diſtance, eyery motive, continues to keep 
the whole train of buſineſs ſo plain and fair, as 

to baniſh diſputes, ſince the poor people muſt 
be oppreſſed, if they have not juſtice done 
them. It is not, as in any other ſituations, 
where they can go to other maſters: thoſe 
who cannot agree neither with my bailiff or 
myſelf, quit the village, and ſeek a reſidence 
elſewhere; but this Happens: "oy one” 
among them. 

«6 There: is andthir e e. belies | 
the profit, that has animated me much to 
continue my works with all poſſible vigour; 
many noblemen, who have ſeen my im- 
provements, have taken the hint, and exe 
cuted ſimilar ones upon their own eſtates, 
and they have afterwards been with me 
again, and informed meof their ſucceſs. This 
is being of ſo much utility to the kingdom 
at large, that it gives me the moſt lively 
pleaſure. For, though a great man cannot 
do theſe things with the ſame advantage as 
2 little one, yet his expending his money in 
improving 


1 
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improving the foil, 15. fingly, s an en of 
effect.” xr Jy 
of CY my == if, in thei ee 
os his improvements, he had made any par- 
ticular obſervations on the beſt methods of 
conducting ſuch works, or of particular 
crops ſuitable to ſuch ſoils more than others, 
he replied that he had made. ſo many errors, 
and afterwards retrieved them, by a differ- 
ent conduct, that certainly thoſe points 
could by no means be indifferent; and then 
he explained ſome parts of his ah Ei in wy 
following manner: 3 
That waſte ſoil, which I find the beſt 
for arable craps, is the black peat or puffy. 
nd, which ſeems a collection of roots of 


different vegetables, quite dry in its natural 


fate, of the depth of about a foot, and 
under it a loam ; it is an extraordinary ſoil, 
for the ſpontaneous growth is ſo contempt- - 
le, that one would think it ſterillity it- 
elf. This foil improved, and laid down 
w graſs, does not anſwer; the paſture is 
very poor, but in arable it is excellent for 
ſeveral products: firſt, it does beyond any 
ether 1 have ever ſeen for potatoes; the 

| | crops 
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| crops of that root, which it yields, are very 
great, even without any 'manure ſo that, 
from an attentive experience, I generally 
reckoned, that an acre of it, ſo planted, 
would ſupport fix cows through the winter 
with only ſmall aſſiſtance from ſtraw, 
which is, I think, a proof that the land 
muſt agree well with the root. After the 
potatoes on this ſoil, I take barley ; the pro- 
duce very good, uſually from two quarters 
and an half, in indifferent years, to four and 
an half in good ones. I tried rye, wheat, 
and oats; but none of them would ever 
come to any thing on it. After the barley 
I make it a rule to ſow buck-wheat, which 
rarely fails yielding great produce, from 
three quarters to five and an half an acre: 
with the buck-wheat, Flanders trefoil is 
ſown, which yields a good crop for two 
years, ſometimes only for one, and upon 
this I again plant potatoes. Here, therefore, 
is my arrangement on this ſoil ; 1. Pota- 
toes, 2. Barley, 3. Buck-wheat, 4. Flan- 
der's trefoil. And this I find ſo uniformly 
profitable, that I have adhered to it : after 
two or three rounds of this management, 
the ſoil will want manure, and the time for 
. ſpreading 
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ſpreading it is on the buck- wheat ſtubble, 


in order for the trefoil, which I never mow; 


but paſture in e feld wien all on * 
en, 

« On the other hand, I ae ee 
tracts of waſte, which does, in general, very 
badly for arable, but admirably for meadow. 
Theſe are low flat ſpots, that are boggy, 
and the black earth wet, and of a greater 
depth than that which I deſcribed laſt: theſe 
will, when drained, yield fine crops of po- 
tatoes, and alſo of oats; but, what is re- 


markable, are quite unſuitable to all the 


other products I have tried them with; but 
when laid down for a meadow, with almoſt 
any kind of ſeed, preſently forms that which 
is excellent, which yields very great crops 

of good hay, and, if it lies ſo as to be wa- 
tered beneficially, will admit of mowing 
twice, and even thrice a year; and at three 
mowings I have gained five loads of hay 
from one acre, which is a prodigious pro- 
duct from land that was ſo lately quite 


worthleſs. Of this land there. are great 


tracts in different parts of the kingdom; but 
nobody thinks of improving them, though 
the profit of doing is ſo clear as not to admit 

of 
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of doubt. The uſual indolence, in matters 
of real utility, of people of faſhion, is, * 
ſuppoſe, the real reaſon of it. 
„Another ſoil, which I poſſeſs in large 
quantities, is a light thin ſtratum of mould, 
on a bed of rock, or very ſtony ſtratum. 
This I tried in arable, with all ſorts of crops, 
and found nothing that would anſwer well 
on it; rye and buck-wheat did the beſt, 
but even of them the crops were-too ſmall 
to pay expences, Being informed by the 
Marſhal D*Armentiers, that this was the 
right ſort for ſainfoine, and that near Paris 
it throve well on it, and that he had ſeen 
it do the ſame on the Rhine, I tried it.--- 
My ſucceſs 1 reckon one of the moſt valuable 
parts of agriculture ; that graſs has thriven 
ſo well, that I ſhould ſuppoſe this poor hilly 
barren land is, of all others, the beſt for it. 
It has laſted in good heart eleven years, 
yielding generally about two loads an acre 
of hay, which I have found of amazing 
_ conſequence in my ſyſtem of keeping as 
much cattle as poſſible; nor does it yet ſhew 
any ſigns of wearing out. After that fine 
product of hay, it afforded a very rich pa- 
ſture for all ſorts of cattle. This is the 
1 10 _ 
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moſt common of the waſte ſoils in France: 
for I have ſeen immenſe heaths of it, and 
been informed by others, that they have 
paſſed over yet more extenſive tracts of it. 
This aſtoniſhes me; for, ſhould I have con- 
ceived every one poſſeſſing unprofitable land, 
which is ſo eaſily converted to ſainfoine, 
would be deſirous and eager to do it.” 
Upon my aſking him concerning the eaſe 
of doing this, he replied, that no proceſs in 
agriculture was more eaſy. His method 
was, to grub the wild growth, if there was 
any, and then plough the land about Mi- 
chaelmas; thus letting it lie through the 
Winter, in March to plough it a ſecond 
time acroſs the laſt ploughing, to give 
it a third in June acroſs, from a freſn 
angle, from corner to corner for inſtance; 
in Auguſt a fourth, and in November a 
fifth, which ends the fallow year. In the 
following March to plough, and harrow in 
buck-wheat, and with it the ſainfoine feed, 
four buſhels to the acre. In this method, 
the buck-wheat will be ſo good a crop, that 
it will pay the expence of all theſe plough- 
ings of its own and the ſainfoine feed; and, 
in a word, all expences; ſo that, 1 in fact, the 
work 
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work pays its own expence; and the farmer 
enters at once upon a ſainfoine field without 

any other expence, and no other trouble. 

This I call a very eaſy acquiſition, and you 
will agree with me that it is a very profit- 
able one, when I tell you, that I have no 
ſainfoine that is not worth from 88. to 128. 
an acre. rent, if let to a tenant: I make 

more of it by keeping it in my own hands. 
Another ſort which I have met with, 
and improved ſome of it, is the ſtiff clay, 
very wet, and very difficult to till. This, I 
think, is much the worſt of all ſorts of 
waſte lands that I have yet met with. The 
expences of managing it are very high, and, 
when you have got it into order, it is fit 
for nothing but wheat. I have been told, 
that, with much dung, it is good for hemp, 
but I never tried it; I have uſually laid it 
down to meadow, and even in that ſtate it 
is not, by many degrees, equal to the bog. 
I have been told that in England you value 
it r which ane very: n to 
me. | 

60 Ana grand N which I find of 
ſential to the culture of moſt of theſe ſoils, 
is the neceflity of ample manurings. The 

(OL IVY» * import- 


— a ce 
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importance of this branch of huſbandry is 


ſo great, that it can never be ſufficiently in- 


culcated. The great numbers of cattle I 


keep, make me an immenſe quantity of 


dung, and the ſpreading this dung on the 
fields, enables me to keep yet greater num- 
bers of cattle, at the ſame time that my 
corn crops yield proportioned to the ma- 
nure. Upon my finding that the operation 
of manuring was the ſame in France as I 


had before experienced in the Weſt Indies, 


I gave the utmoſt attention to raiſing it in 
quantities, My ſyſtem for this purpoſe was 


purſuing the method which the ſugar- 


planters: uſe, that of mixing marl, loam, 
and other earths, with the dung, as faſt as 


it is made, in penns or hills: I have ſtand= 


ings for all my horned cattle, and penns for 
the hogs and ſheep; near the door of the 
former, the dunghill, formed by cleaning 
the houſes, is made, and along-ſide the 


dung- hill, I have a long ridge of marl or 
turf, which a man works fine in the reſer-' 


voirs of urine, and, when fine and well im- 
pregnated, mixes it with the dung as it 
comes out of the ſtables ; by this means the 


quantity is greatly increaſed, and the qua- 


tity how ets The effect 6 beds ben 
thod in the culture of ſugar- cane in Mar- 
tinique is very great; inſomuch that many 
planters keep great ſtocks of cattle at a con- 
ſiderable expence, merely with a view of 


making dung, which: I do not heat is ever 


the caſe in France. The ſame method 
with the earth is uſed for the ſwine and 
ſheep-penns, only it is ſpread about the 
penn, and not moved till the end of the 
ſeaſon; by which means there is found a 
very rich compoſt. Theſe heaps of manure, 
after the Winter, are turned up and mixed 
well together, and are ready for uſe by the 
Michaelmas following; and I have found, 
that, on whatever ſoil they ate laid; and for 
| Whatever crop, that the benefit occaſioned 
is prodigiouſly great, inſomuch that I be- 
lieve it would anſwer to keep cattle for no 
other purpoſe but to make dung, if it could 
be gained on no other terms. But plenty 
of dung may any where be made, if the 
land is planted with ſuch erops as will en⸗ 
able the farmer to keep great herds of ſwine, 
which, both in the Weſt Indies and at 
Auvergne, are, of all others, the animal 
| beſt ſylted to making dung with profit. It 
"HOI 12 ought 
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ought to be the buſineſs of the good huf- 
bandman to attend particularly to this ob- 
ject; becauſe, by the judicious ſpreading of 
the manure, he inſures good crops on the 
| worſtlands, and itis the having bad crops that 
ruin ſo many farmers ; they had much better 
have none, and let the land lie fallow ; for 
then they would fave the expences; and I 
have obſerved, throughout every branch of 
agriculture, that a partial ſaving in expences, 
oftentimes, and indeed generally, renders 
| all that is ſpent uſeleſs: it is therefore of the 
i higheſt conſequence to be able to go through 
' with a work without abating in expence. 


— F . re. — — 


If you have ploughed, drained, prepared 
fine ſeed, and ſeen to every circumſtance on 
= land that requires manuring, if that alſo is 
not added, the reſt will-probably be thrown 
away. In manuring, I have never found 
any ſort that was near ſo beneficial as the 
mixture of my marly earth with dung, in 
the manner 1 before mentioned: IT have 
| ſpread the marl alone in large quantities, 
but with very little effect; I have burnt a 
large quantity of peat to aſhes, and {ſpread 
them for various crops, but with no effect; 
1 have allo reinarked the places where the 
wood 
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| wood aſhes from tlie houſe have been ſpread, 
but could not perceive any benefit from 
them. This has made me deſirous of 
raiſing the greater quantity of that manure, 
which I found to anſwer well, and made 
me redouble my endeavours for that pur- 
po 1 ; 

Having e that M. de la Place 
uſed nothing but oxen in his farm, I en- 
quired of him if he adopted that practice 
from being convinced that they exceed 
| horſes, he anſwered, * I have no doubt of 
the ſuperiority, and indeed have experienced 
it very clearly; horſes, to do 'work effec- 
tually, muſt be well ſupported with oats, and, 
what is of almoſt as much conſequence to 
them, muſt be carefully dreſſed ; neither 
of theſe circumſtances are neceſſary for 
oxen. My teams are ſtrong, and able to go 
through their work to my entire ſatisfaction 
upon ſtraw; and, on the days when they 
work, an addition of about two pecks of 
potatoes each a day, the hint of which food 
I took from their giving their mules yams 
to eat in Martinique. In Summer they have 
any ſort of paſture that I happen to be 
vings Now with horſes the caſe is very dif» 
i 3 ferent ; 
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ferent ; they muſt be kept up with oats, at 
five times the expence of the potatoes that 
are given to the oxen, with another - vaſt 
diſtinction, that, inſtead of ſtraw, they muſt 
have hay ; then the oxen take no dreſſing, 
ſo that one man is able to attend very 


many of them; but horſes require a large 


expence in labour for this. Another cir- 
cumſtance is, the difference of ſhoeing and 
harneſs; the oxen have no ſhoes, and their 


harneſs is much cheaper than that of a 


horſe. Laſtly, the greateſt ſuperiority: of 
all, perhaps, remains to be mentioned; that 


I can breed my oxen, and make an advan= 


tage by the breeding ſyſtem, beſides getting 
the labour of the beaſts. I have now above 
an hundred and ; thirty COWS, which yield | 
me, one year with another, one hundred 
cal ves; fifteen of the cow calves are every. 


year ſet apart for ſupplying the dairy, and 


all the reſt, both male and female, -are 
caſtrated ; I work both, from three years 


. old to five, and then turn them into my 
richeſt meadows and paſtures to fatten, 


driving them from thence to the teſpective 
markets, where they are ſold. In this W 
ſtem 1 reckon 4 get all * work for the ex- 


4 oy 8 : pence 
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pence of one year's keeping; they are fold 


fat, at fix years old; whereas, if they were 


not worked, they would be fold at five 

years old, which makes the difference of one 
year in keeping on account of working 
them. This is ſo ſmall an expence of teams, 
compared with the purchaſe of horſes, and 
their wearing out, and coming at laſt to no 
account, that I think there can be no doubt 
of the matter. Indeed, in this countty the 
mule is much more profitable and laſting 
to keep than the horſe, and 1 believe 
the aſs better than either. As to the com- 
parative ſtrength, the horſes, th roughout 
moſt parts of the ſouth of France, are ſo 
ſmall and weak, that the ox has rather the 
preference; and J calculate, that three 
oxen or heifers are equal to two good mules. 


Upon the whole, I have the greateſt reaſon 


to think, from all my experience in this 
point, that oxen and heifers are greatly more 
profitable teams than either horſes, mules, 
or aſſes; and I have been often much ſure 
priſed to ſee ſo many farmers of the con- 
trary opinion, and preferring horſes; nor 
have I been able at all to account EI this 
e Ho: e e 
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\ Before I quit this article, I muſt obſerve, 
that Madame de la Place did me the favour 
of ſhewing me the improvements ſhe had 
made in her poultry yard; ſhe. had choſen 
a very wild and romantic place on the river, 
| where, under the natural ſhade of a. pro- 

jecting rock, covered with wood, ſhe had 
built a ſmall cottage, in the moſt exquiſite 
taſte | I ever beheld any thing: the walls 
were compoſed of the trunks of trees, and 
their crooked arms entwined i in one another; 
the windows were partitions in various 
forms, that happened to be ſurrounded by 
branches, the effect much beyond any thing 
in the Gothic ſt ile: it was thatched with 
reeds and broad leaves; the chimney was 
hid by being carried into a cleft of the rock, 
ſo that the ſmoak came out above half a 
mile off. In this cottage a woman lived, 
who had the care of the poultry ; ſhe had 
herſelf a room at the end of it, from which 
ſhe entered a kind of receſs open to the 
river; from the ſeats in this, you look at 
once upon a moſt tremenduous rock on the 
other ſide the river, part of its crags bare, 
and part thickly covered with bruſh wood ; 
on den ide a W wood, on fo perpen- 


dicular 
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dieular a ſteep, that it is ſurpriſing how ſuch 
a thick under wood ſhould grow on it; theſe 
woods are of ſo large an extent, as quite to 
fill the eye in front. A little obliquely, to 
the right, it turns, and ſurrounds a ſmall 
Hollow vale, round which the river bends. 
From the centre of the ſheep- wood a caſ- 
cade ruſhies in the boldeſt manner imagin- 
able, and falls, in two ſheets, above two 
hundred feet perpendicularly: the water is 
of the moſt lucid tranſparency, and ſo em- 
boſomed in the wood, that in ſome places 
the branches of the trees ſpread before it, 
and partly hide it from the eye, rendering 
the ſcene truly pictureſque. At bottom, 
being hid by a tuft of trees, it preſently joins: 
the river, which flows by you. On the banks 
of it is a ſmall lawn d not what a lawn is in 
moiſt climates, but very pretty for France) 
on which the poultry and water-fowl of 
every kind feed. On the left hand it edges 
in a ſhrubbery, planted by Madame La Place, 
full of the moſt beautiful flowering trees. 
Here are walks, and the rooſting places of 
the poultry: one of the paths leads you 
again to the river, where it divides and 
forms an iſland, than which nothing can be 
| more 
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more beautiful. It is, in one word, a lump 
of rock, trees, ſhrubs, graſs, and flowers, 
not of any extent, but a bold ſhore ;z- behind 
the wood are houſes for the water fowl, and 
here they make their neſts, | There is every 
ſort of them, and an equal variety in the 
poultry. In England J have ſeen many ar- 
tificial ſpots made with the ſame view as 
this, but I never beheld any thing executed 
in ſo maſterly a ſtile; all ornament of the 
lighter gayer ſort is kept down, nothing 
appears that is not in uniſon with the great 
outline of the ſcene; every thing is here 
that you wiſh for or think of, and nothing 
that you could wiſh away: in a word, it is 

a moſt perfect work, that ſhews the taſte of 
the excellent lady, who deſigued it, in boa 
cleareſt manner imaginable, 1 5 
Having ſpent four days in the moſt ages | 
able manner, with this uncommon family, 
1 took my leave; but I cannot quit them 
here, without adding a word or two. more 5 
in praiſe of what I can never ſufficiently 
commend. M. de la Place, of all the many 
Frenchmen I have known, has the moſt 
happy art of uniting characters extremely 
different. He 18 the plain, honeſt, open, 
* 
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Engliſh farmer; à character 1 found 3 in 
our iſland; a ſimplicity ſo mixed with Une 
derſtanding, as to ſtrike you. He has far- 
ther all. the natural and agquired ęaſe, good 
breeding, and poliſhed politeneſs of a fine 
gentleman, who has ſpent all his life in a 
court. He is farther a man of deep know- 
ledge and refinement, and often converſes 
on abſtruſe ſubjects, ſo ſteadily, and to his 
point, that you would ſuppoſe he had ſpent 
| balf his life in a college. In addition to 
this he has a heart evidently full of the 
warmeſt and moſt amiable affections. Ma- 
dame la Place ought to have much of the 
merit J have thus given to her huſpand; for 
to her I am clear is due a part of his per- 
fections; her great characteriſtic is quick- 
neſs. In my life I never knew ſuch a cele- 
rity of conceptions : her ideas have a rapi- 
dity that aſtoniſhes and confounds one, and 
would, if it was joined with the leaſt ſpark 
of ſatire, deſtroy you ; yet her mouth never 
opens but it proves every mild and agree- 
able virtue to be an inhabitant of her boſom. 
Her wit has all the ſparkling vivacity that 
flows from original and lively ideas, and 
her common obſervations on men, manners, 
opinions, 
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opinions, and things, have all the ſolidity and 
juſtneſs of the moſt experienced as well as deep 


reflection. In a word, a more uncommon 


pair does not exiſt; and, when the Duke 
and Ducheſs of Noailles attended them to 
the plough and the dairy, they muſt cer- 
tainly be aſtoniſhed'; nor have I any doubt 
but the farmer and his wife have been con- 
ſidered as extraordinary a ſpectacle as the 
farm. I forgot to mention, that M. la 
Place is exempted, during his life, from all 
taille, capitation, and other taxes, during 
their life. The Duke de Richelieu ſpoke 
to the King, who mene wrt the or- 
der for 8 mp 
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Journey through. Rovergne—Agriculture— 
Numerous Experiments of M. Preſaint—_ 
Deſcription of the Waſtes of Bourdeaux— 

Canal of Languedic—Huſbandry around 
Mirepoix—Compariſon of the Agriculture 
/ England and France — Deſcription of a 
ſingular Inſtitution for encouraging tbe 
Culture of Waſte Land in the Pyrennees— 
Great Improvements. 2 
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T was not without the greateſt regret 1 
left Murat the 28th, in the morning. 
and took a bye road, over the mountains, 
full ſouth, towards Rodez, in Rovergne, at 
the diſtance of about fifty miles; but this I 
was not able to maſter ;. I ſtopped at night 
at a peaſant's cottage. All this journey was, 
in general, over wild lands, that ſeem never 
to have been cultivated : all I ſaw were of 
ſorts that M de la Place had cultivated with 
ſucceſs; 
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ſucceſs ; but, except in ſpots on the rivers, 
here 1s neither people nor cultivation. Thou- 
ſands of acres that might be reduced to 
profit with as little trouble and expence as 
that gentleman's improvements were made. 
I enquired of the peaſants what uſe were 
made of theſe waſtes, and I found, that, 
near the villages, which are exceeding 
thinly ſcattered, they turn ſheep and a few 
cows on them, but that nine parts out of 
ten yield no fort of advantage. Near | 
Eutragues, upon the rivers, the country 18 
all cultivated, and part of it very richly. 
The watered meadows are extenſive, and 
yield great crops; many of them are mown 
three times a year, all of them twice: they 
are well incloſed with ditches ; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that moſt of the corn fields, vine- 
yards, and mulberry grounds, are alſo in- 
cloſed here with very thick ſtrong hedges of 
privet and thorns. The lands are ſome of 
them in the ſmall culture, and others in 
the large; but the peaſants I converſed with 
thought that the former is the moſt advan= 
tageous to the proprietor, and that moſt of 
the gentlemen in this neighbourhood take 
very great care to have metayers only that 
: 77; heT 
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are of good ſubſtance; for wlibin +a ſtock 
their farms much better than any peaſants 
who hire lands in the great culture ſtock 
theirs. There is not ſo much wheat ſown 
here as in ſome other parts; but it yields 
from two and a half to three quarters an 
acre on the lands well ſuited to it; they 
fow it on clover that has been watered about 
a fortnight before ploughing, which is a 
mode they find by experience to be very 
good, Rye they ſow upon the hilly lands, 
and get about two quarters an acre ; barley 
yields from two to three ;. there is not an 
oat in the country ; buck-wheat, millet, 
and. lentils, are all reckoned profitable 
crops. A common method here is to ſow 
buck-wheat and clover with it, mow the 
| Clover twice or thrice, water it, and fow 
wheat, or ſpelt, which yields as much as 
wheat, then to ſow millet, after that buck- 
wheat, and then lentils; and ſo they go on 
in a perpetual ſucceſſion of crops, without 
the intervention of a fallow. There are 
other lands in the more common ſyſtem of 
1. Fallow, 2. Wheat or rye, 3. Barley, 
which are the open, fields. Vineyards 
abound pretty much ; they are often in the 

| ſame 
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fame grounds as the mulberry plantations. : 
An acre of good vines, well managed, yields 
a nett profit to the proprietor of about 


| 31. 108. Lucern is very much cultivated 


here; they ſow it on a clean fallow with 
buck-wheat, or barley, and it laſts twenty 
years in good heart; ſome fields of it are 
thirty years old, and ſome of the farmers 
eſteem it quite a perpetual crop : they mow 


it five or fix times in a year, at each of 
which mowings the crop is very large : they 
reckon an acre will maintain five mules 
through the Summer, and all Winter long 


there is ſome paſturage in it for ſheep. 
They eſteem it more than any other crop, 
and think that their huſbandry, in general, 


would be greatly diſtreſſed if it was not for 
it. There is a little ſainfoine on the hills; 
but it is not near ſo much eſteemed as lu- 
cern. They have vaſt droves of ſwine i in 


parts of this country, which are fed very 
much on cheſnuts: indeed, there are many 


of the poor people who have had little other 5 
ſood, ſince corn has been ſo much dearer 


than it formerly was; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the richneſs of the vales, and the fine- 
neſs of the climate in this part of France, 

the : 
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the: 8 carry all the matks of extreme 
poverty and hunger; they are much op- 
preſſed, ſo that many 1 em mee; Ou | 


"oh notion of property. 10 
1 dined at Rodez the joth, had enquiring 


To of the landlord of the inn, who was a civil 


fellow for a French innkeeper, concerning 
the huſbandry of that country; he informed 
me, that he had meadows which yielded 
him four loads of hay a year in three cut- 
tings, but that ſuch products are wholly 
owing to watering in a proper manner. 
Upon my aſking him what was eſteemed the 
proper manner, he replied, he knew not; 
for there were peaſants - who travelled the 
country in parties, for the purpoſe of wa- 
tering; for about twenty - pence an acre! 


and are at all the labour, except the repara- 
tion of the channels; that they have a par- 
. ticular art in watering, in throwing on the 
water at the right ſeaſons, letting it be on 
only a certain time, and in a certain quan- 
tity; that, from experience, theſe peaſants 
were able to conduct the buſineſs much 
better than any farmer could do on his own 
meadow, as Was very apparent, from the 
Vor. IV. U ſuperiority 
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ſuperiority of the crops of hay gained in 


lands they watered. Much they reckoned 


to depend on the quality of the water that 


comes out of the land ; that of a white colour 
is not ſo good as what is dark, and thick 
muddy water much better than that which is 
clear ; what deſcends from cultivated better 
than from uncultivated lands; and the beſt 


of all from towns, villages, and farms, all 


which is reaſonable enough. . An acre of 


_ theſe meadows will let for 208. which is a 


yaſt rent for this part of the world. = 
I reached Milliaud that night, the di- 
ſtance about twenty-ſeven miles, through a 
country pretty well cultivated. The corn 
lands are generally open, and in the ſmall 

culture; the works of huſbandry are per- 
formed with ſmall oxen, or mules and aſſes: 


| wheat is ſown upon fallow, and yields 
about two quarters an acre z. then they fow 

millet, which produces a quarter, or a quar- 
ter and a half, and then barley, or buck- 


wheat; the former yields three quarters, 
the latter four. The metayers are gene- 


rally. poor and miſerable, making ſcarce any 
thing more than ſufficient to pay their own 


labour ; but the farms are fo ſmall, that 
(4 50 they ; 
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they * poſlibly be in inlepabſs' eim 
ſtances... The country is, upon the whole, 
very. populous and poor ; for the number 
of half-naked and half-ſtarved beggars. is 
incredible, which. ſurpriſed me, being out 
of the common route of travellers. This 
want of employment in ſo many. people; 
while ſuch great tracts on every hand are 
waſte, is « ſtrong reflection on the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, which, by very ſlight 
exertions, might certainly ſet many of them 
to work. The price of labour through all 
this country is ſurpriſingly low; a ſtout 
man, in huſbandry work, can be had, at 
this time of the year, and all Winter 
through, for 4d. a day, and in Summer for 
6d. This is a very favourable circumſtance 
to their agriculture; and would be highly fo 
to improving the uncultivated waſte tracts. 
Women, who are able to do as much as men, 
have zd, and at other ſeaſons 44d. ; girls 
and boys have ſome of them down to 1d. a 
day: there are no ſuch prices in England. 
At theſe rates ſurely the people might, with 


no great difficulty, be ſet to ſome other 
work uy n begging: 


STILL 
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The zift, * got to Alby, Which was a 
long day's} journey of more than fifty miles; 
the road runs along the river,” are in a very | 
beautiful, and, in ſome places, a romantic 
manner. Near this town lives a M. de 
Prefaint, to whom I had a letter from the 
Duke de Goutant, | as A man extremely cu- 
"ious in experiments in Huſbandry. The 
Iſt of April I waited on him; he lives about 
four miles from the town: he received me 
very politely, and aſſured me he ſhould be 
perfectly happy if the ſight of his experi- 
ments, and any account of them he could 
give, would add at all to my pleaſure. He 
walked with me ſoon after into a field of 
about ten acres behind his houſe, which Was 
except a meadow and a paſture) all his 
farm; but this field was truly multum in 
| parwo: he had a great variety of ſmall expe- 

riments upon many graſſes; alſo upon roots, 
but none upon corn; ſeveral were then ſow- 
ing with carrots, potatoes, parſnips, ſcor- 
zoneras, turneps, &c. and there were 

abundance of graſſes in their growth. View 

| Ing any thing of this ſort, though very 

| ung acquires no information; theſe 

were exceeding neatly and accurately kept, 

* Te. e "© 
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& as to ka a very pretty 1 appear 
ance. M. Preſaint, however, read me the 
minutes of moſt of them, and begged I 
would tranſcribe whateyer I thought pro- 
per. This would have been top long a 
work; however, he gave me, among many 
others, the following particulars, with an 
account of his motiyes and deligns of form- 
a ing theſe experiment? 
le ſaid, that as the ("tapes ** £0en 
was very well. . underſtood, / and generally 
practiſed in France, he had bent his atten- 
tion towards objects which were neither the 
one nor. the other; but, on the contrary, 
very much neglected, which was the agri- 
culture of thoſe plants, which were parti- 
cularly adapted to fegding cattle; of theſe 
he tried experiments on roots for their 
Winter's ſupport, and on graſſes for that of 
Summer; that of the former, he had Par- 
ticularly attended to carrots, parſnips, and 
potatoes, all of which were very valuable 
for cattle; but the culture of them not well 
| known in France: upon carrots ſeyeral ex» 
periments were comparative. 
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He tried them in "OR diviſions, in the | 

following methods: 

2 1. Sown at Moden 

2. Drilled at one foot aſunder 


£ 197 e . ' two feet "17568 2h 
rte et 
Ys. 4 AQ one foot ee 


This trial was repeated ſeveral years ſuc⸗ 
ceſſively, and the reſult was, that the drill 
ing at one foot aſunder yielded the Jargelt 
| bibo. and at the leaſt expene. | 

ou or Tee he tried them of ales: + 


99150 ee with fand . 
TEN: wg Sf, With clay ' e 
8 3 with hotſe ag 


3&9 4. 4 i PET with cow dung e 
Tow 19g; 212 on QF with ſheep' 8 dung | 
6. iges dung 
| * Without any manure; all of chem | 
_ drilled at one foot aſunder, 

The it was, the ſand- elay, and no 
manure, were equal; the ſwines dung beſt; 


the ſheep's dung next; the horſe and cow 


equal, but much ſuperior to fand or clay. 
Reſpecting the Preparations, he tried dhe 
nz; 


4 . 4 ” 
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1. Dug you W to o depth of 6 inches | 


2. ; | S = foot 
Y. 6 5400 te 
| 45 Ein 2 feet. 


The nt one 1 one and an half feet 
were equal; ſix inches the next, and two 
feet inferior to the others. 8 
Correſponding experiments were tried on 
He and the reſult the ſame as carrots, 
On potatoes he tried in reſpect of ſeed, 
1. Whole and on enen planted | 
2. Ditto ſmall 
3. Ditto very ſmall 
4. Large ſlices, with fad eyes 
5. Ditto, with ſingle ones, 722 

The reſult was, that the beſt produce | 

was from the large ſlices with ſeveral eyes; 
the Ty mall ones A ne PoE.” "oP 
crop. 

In manuring with find, clay; horſs, cow, 
ſheep, and ſwine dung, the ſwine and HE 
were equal and beft; ' ſand and clay bad. 

Of the importance in general of manuring 
the foil for them, it appeared, on trial, 
that a piece, manured at the rate of thirty 
tons of the ſwine dung to the acre, yielded 
| after the proportion of fix hundred buſhels - 
U 4 per 


as TRAY ELS THROUGH | 


per acre; manured with twenty tons, it 
produced: only three hundred and fifty; and 
with. no manure at all no more than one 
hundred and ſeventy; which is a clear proof | 
of the conſequence. of being hhoral 4 in ma- 
nuring for this rot. 5 

He alſo found, upon experiment, that 2 | 
buſhel, of potatoes was a very good. day's 
food for a large working ox, or a milch 
cow, with the aſſiſtance of a ſmall quantity 
of ſtraw, or, if the weather was not ſevere, 


with running on a common or indifferent 


paſture; an acre, therefore, producing, as 
above, ſix hundred buſhels, will ſupport an 
ox or cow fix, hundred days; but, as the 
Winter is not more than one hundred and 
ſixty days, an acre nearly maintains four of 
them. This piece of intelligence M, Fre- 
ſaint ſeemed to think very important, as it 
opened to the huſbandman a fięld for the 
Winter ſupport of cattle, which was, of all 
other things, what was moſt wende in 
moſt parts of France. 
He has alſo found, by. ve ene that N 
d large lean hogs will eat two pecks in 
a day, or ſix of them a buſhel a day; ſo 
that acre will carry twenty-four of them 
through 
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Kong the Winter, which is an obj; my 
more important than the other. 
He has tried many different ſorts: of por 

tatoes, and prefers the long red ſort, which 
üs called the Alſace potatoe; he has tried 
cattle with this, and others, at the ſame 
time, and found they always preferred it; 
it has alſo this advantage, that the youu af 
of i it are uſually very plentiful. - 

In his culture of uche Abate : 
e at getting them to as great a ſize 
as poſſible by means of manuring, and has 
ſucceeded ſo e as to M ſome of 37 he 
weight. 1 
The graſſes he 1 W cast 
himſelf to are lucern, ſainfoine, clover, and 
eſparcet, which is a ſort of ſainfoĩne, but 
inferior. He is fonder of clover than of 
any; he finds, that by giving the plants 
room, and keeping them clean, it is a laſt- 
ing plant: he has compared it in tranſplan- 
tation and ſetting at various diſtances, and 
finds, that at one foot ſquare from plant 
to plant, the produce is at the rate of eight 
loads of hay an acre, which exceeds his 
lucern, -- but he admits, that cattle prefer 
the 1e either green or in hay; ſain- 
| foine 
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foine and eſparcet are inferior to both. Ia 
manuring ee he tried the b e ex- 
periments : ; 
1. Manuredwith 10 tons is horſe-dung per acre 
ane 
Ys: 0 tons ditto 18 
r 10 tons ſwines Aung . 
5. No Manure, 
All of them were ſet, the EE at. one eee 
| 11 27 The reſult ei 
1. Produced 5 loads of hay per Acre 

r loads ditto 
6 7 7 leeds itte 

. 5 loads ditto 1 

39063 ee eee 

0 ſhews, as he obſerved, a in bad 
proportion as you manure for this graſs, in 
ſuch proportion will your produce 1 
He has found, by experiment, that, when 
clover is mown green, and given to cattle, 
that it feeds at the rate of five oxen or cows 
per acre through the Summer; lucern will 


not, in the ſame manner, feed above four 


and a half, and ſainfoine not four: and he 
obſerved, that by having a large field of clover 
cultivated upon his principles, the number 
of cattle to be kept is very conſiderable, 

Ten 
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1 acres Will carry fifty oxen or 'cows' 3 
twenty acres an hundred, which are a vaſt 
dock of cattle for ſo ſmall a ſpace of ground. 
If clover is thus mown, and given to 
ſwine i in ſtyes, he has found that an acre 
will keep, through the Summer, thirty large 
hogs; if they did not make much waſte, it 
would ſupport near fifty, but they make 
much into dung, It before appeared, that 
an acre of potatoes will carry twenty-four 
ſach fine through. the Winter ; we may 
ſay, an acre” and one fifth of an acre will 
carry thirty: and then two acres and 
oner fifth "ſupports" thirty of theſe large 
| Hogs through the whole year, which would 
be a prodigious acquiſition to the farmers, 
who, in their prefent methods, cannot keep 
half fo many upon a middling fam. 
I objected to theſe ſmall trials, that they 
were managed ſo carefully, that probably 
they Wend not anſwer equally in large; | 
but he would not admit that: he ſaid, if 
the ſame expence in dung, tillage, and 
cleaning was beſtowed in large, the plants 
muſt certainly be the ſame; but this ap- 
peared to me too great a difficulty, almoſt 
8 There is, however, much 
| e 


Ingenuity in theſe trials of M. Preſaint; and 
a man who amuſes with trying ſuch, will 
ſcarcely fail of making ſome uſeful diſcover 
xies, even though his, experiments ber in Be- 
e ſmall to be followed. SY 
But whatever objections — be a 
to this gentleman's experiments, there could 
be none to his converſation, which aboundeg 
with ſo much information on the / ſubs 
ject of agriculture, that it was impoſſible 
0 be in hig company without profiting 
conſiderably. . Happening accidentally . to 
mention an inclination I had to ſee the beaths 
of Bourdeaux, he told me that he had twice 
travelled over them, 1 in paſſing from Bayone 
to Bourdeaux, and from Ayre thither ; ; 
that as I intended ta paſs into Spain, 1 
muſt by all means do it by Roupillon, and 
through, Catalonia, or 1. ſhould eſcape ſeeing 
the fineſt, part of Spain. Upon this I en- 
quired of him concerning that vaſt tract of 
uncultivated land, and. the act be ga 
me was as follows: | 
They extend, in one vaſt ſheet of mathn, 
fixty miles in length, by forty in breadth, 
and contain above fifteen hundred thou- 
fand acres. In all the j Journey I twice took 
' i SD | acroſs 


[= 
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acroſs them, I did not once ſee 2 "Rr that- 
could not be cultivated, except bare rock. 
which, however, is not common; in moſt 
parts the ſoil is either a fand or a bog, but 
infinitely diverſified; the lighteſt and worſt 
fands of them would yield fine crops of car- 
rots, potatoes, buck-Wheat, rye, lentils, 
and other roots and grains, if thrown into a 
proper ſyſtem of management. There are 
vaſt tracts of ſandy loam that would be fer- | 
tile in every production I have cultivated in 
my ekpetüment field, and would yield fine 
wheat. In a word, it is impoſſible to be 
owing to the badneſs of the ſoil that theſe 

e are not cultivated.” 

To what is it owing then? faid 1. 
Much the greateſt part of them belong 
to the King, and he and his Miniſters have 
too much employment to attend to them. 
The Miniſters, however, moft certainly at- 
tend to matters of as little importance; nor 
would there be any thing very difficult in 
the undertaking to bring them into culture. 
They once encouraged M. Sulignac to at- 
tempt it, by way of private work ; but, for 
want of capital ſufficient, the buſineſs 
failed, and ſeveral F ruined t. 
| 42922. Wis 


i 
of 
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What do you conceive would de the pro- Fo 


per e conduct in attempting it? 


* 


ce There wants, , returned 8 unetbing : 


f but to build houſes and make incloſures.” 
But houſes and incloſures ate not Gomes. 
But they will bring farmers. I do not 
mean fine expenſive houſes, ſuch as you ſes 
now and then on ſome farms in France, 
built through vanity; but mete cottages, 


with a few neceflary ſtandings for cattle. 


Such as I would have built might be erected, 


complete, ſtone abounding in moſt parts, 


for 71. 10s. a piece. If a number of. theſe 


incloſed and laid to vio in. a. 


which might coſt about 10l. more, they 
would be ready for culture; then I would _ 
give two oxen to plough, two cows, a 


plough, a cart, neceſſary harneſs, a bed, a 


table, and two chairs, all which would = | 
about 131, 13s. being of a nature and makes 
proper for the undertaking. I would far- 
ther give as much rye and buck · wheat . 


would ſow the ground to be wrought by 
one plough, with potatoes, turneps, and 


carrot ſeed beſides: this expence would be 


about 3 and all other ex pences I ſhould 


expect 


1 
F — 


4 


8 to * nn, 4 ee They 
then ſhould have the land, free of every 
tax, without any rent or charge, for ten 
years; at the end of which period every 
farmer ſhould be examined, and every farmer 
who had improved his lands well, and 
had got them all in culture, with an in- 
creaſe of cattle, ſhould have fifty acres 
more thrown to his farm, incloſed for him, 
for ten years alſo, without rent, but paying 
104d. an acre for the former fiſty, and ſo 
on, raiſing his rent every ten years of the 
land he had enjoyed ten years without rent, 
till it was riſen to the common value of 
other ſuch lands in France; and I would 
exempt every farmer for ever from taille 
and capitation, laying, inſtead thereof, a 
fixed tax per acre on the land, after a cer- 
tain e, ? | 
L: % 


The 3 would coſt 7 10 0 
The incloſing 10 0 0 
Stock 13% 
34 3.0 
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80 the expence would be, 341 30. per 


farm. 


Here I ver ES didn with- ais chat : 


I had no conception of theſe things _ 
done for ſuch a ſum of money. . 

« Not in England, replied he, but 
they might be done here for lęſs; the pea- 
ſants themſelves, if they could be ãntruſted 
with the money, would do them all for 
two-thirds of it. But let me, to pleaſe 


vou, call the expence 351.; 3,000,000 of 
livres, or 1 31,2 gol. would then eſtabliſh 
three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty -of 
theſe farms, making one hundred and eighty 
ſeven thouſand five hundred acres in all, 
conſequently in about cight years the whole 
would be done; but if it was twenty years 
_ executing, it would be a work ſufficient to 


immortalize the undertaker.”” .! 


But, ſuppoſing the ſums you hand als 


lotted ſufficient for the works you name 


them for, yet what are the farmers to do 
for food for themſelves, their families, and 


cattle, and other wants which you do not 


name? 
171 ſuppoſe, that, as faſt as a houſes 
and incloſures are finiſhed, proclamation 


go | | | ſquid 


a As 


: would be made, deleribing . was 3 
to be given away to whoever would accept 
it, under condition that they brought with 
them a ſufficiency; either of money or 
moveables; for carrying them through with 
the deſigned work; and alſo certifieates that 
they were acquainted and practiſed in agri- 
culture. Can you ſuppoſe; in ſuch a caſe, 
Sir, that numbers would not croud in to 
accept ſo excellent a gift, which was at 
once to make them farmers without either 
rent or taxes? "48:3 £44 | 
"This 1 admit i is an antver to by objec= | 
tion E 1 wy 
M0; Beſides; es ale be unions of fa- 
milies z two or three peaſants, who ſingly 
could ndt compaſs what was neceſſary, 
would join: and take farms between them: 
and when they found that neither landlord, 
clergy (for I would have them alſo exempted 
from tythe), nor tax-gatheter, had any de- 
mand upon the produce of their induſtry, 
they would all work like lions; they would 
exhibit an induſtry, ſuch is we are unac- 
quainted with in France, and preſently 
make their reſpective lots pictures of culti- 


vation. I cannot be perſuaded that ſome 
Vot. IV. 1 ſuch 
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ſuch plan will bye and bye be executed, 
that is practicable, whenever the expence 
| will, be ſubmitted to, nobody can doubt; 
and I will, venture to anſwer for the ſoil, 
that it will never diſappoint the expecta - 
Gans of thoſe who try the experiment.” 

Leaving M. Preſaint the 2d of April, I 
took the road to Papoul, in my way to 

Mirepoix, where that gentleman recom- 
mended me, by letter, to another, who 
would receive me with pleaſure. I ex- 
pected to reach Papoul by night, but the 
road was ſo bad, that I could get no farther 
than Caſtres, which is only half-way. 
This country is tolerably cultivated under 
corn, vines, ſome olives, many mulberries, 
watered meadows on the rivers, and inclo- 
ſures; that were under lucern : they were 
mowing it for the firſt time, a full crop. 
which ſhews the earlineſs of this climate; 
yet they had known it in ſome years ready 
to mow ſooner. They gave it to all forts 
of cattle in ſtables, never feeding it in 
the field, reckoning, that in mowing it 
went much farther than in grazing, beſides 
the cattle dung better upon it. The lands 
here are, in general, in the ſmall culture, and 
hoes, 


: 
0 
13 X 
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horſes, mules, and oxen, uſed in drawing 
the ploughs. I ſaw a fallow working for 
the firſt time, which was ploughed by a 
girl, for ſhe was not full grown, with a 
pair of aſſes, and ſhe held the plough and 
drove them by means of reins: I ſtopped 
my horſe to obſerve what ſort of tillage ſhe 
made; and it was with ſurpriſe that I found 
ſhe did the work very well, deep, regular, 
and ſtraight in her furrows ; but the ſoil was 
light, aud the aſſes very docile. - I have 
often thought, when I have ſeen them fo 
much uſed abroad, that this animal might 
be rendered much more uſeful-than it is in 
England, where it is ſo much deſpiſed : it 
fupports hard labour in the ſouth of France 
better than either a horſe or an ox, though 
not equal to a mule, and it is eaſier fed than 
either of the three. After working for four 
hours, they are turned into the roads, or 
into bare commons, for ſupport; and in 
the afternoon they go to work again, and 
in the evening meet with little better fare; 
yet they ſupport their work very well, and 
are in all reſpects very profitable to the pea- 
ſants. The management of the open fields, 
80 the hands of metayers, is generally fallow, 

X * rye, 
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rye, buck-wheat, and millet, which pays 
them much better than fallow, wheat, or oats, 
which is in ſo many parts of France the 
common ſyſtem ; yet the people are all 
poor, and have in no reſpect the hearty 
warm looks of the peaſantry in England ; 
and, what is the miſchief of the ſmall cul- 
ture, the farmers (metayers) are as poor 
almoſt, and as miſerable as their labourers. 
To Papoul the country continues much 
the ſame ; that town is on the canal of Lan- 
guedoc. It would be uſeleſs to deſcribe 
what is ſo well known in books, and the 
more, as we have in England ſeveral navi- 
. gations, which, in e and contri- 
vance, much exceed it. If Lewis XIVth's 
defign in making it was to join the ocean to 
the Mediterranean, in ſuch a manner as to 
convey his men of war from one to the 
other, as is the common account, the exe- 
cution was very bad; for it never had any 
appearance of being made capable of it. 
The 4th, I arrived at Mirepoix, and, 
waiting on M. Reaumur, I was, as a man 
always is in France, well received. Upon 
my making enquiries into the huſbandry of 
the neighbourhood, I was informed that 


there 
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there was nothing near Mirepoix that Was 
particularly deſerving of notice; but that 
there were, near the Pyrennees, ſome im- 
provements carrying on by ſome peaſants 
which I ought to ſee; and M. Reaumur 
added, that he had a relation, a Cure, who 
lived at Acqs, very near the place, who 
he ſhould viſit very ſhortly, and if 1 would 
accompany him he would take care I ſhould 
have all the information I deſired. This 
vas a ſcheme that ſuited me perfectly well ; 
and, upon learning that he would ſet off in 
two days, I readily agreed to it. There was 
another benefit alſo; my man, though re- 
markably ſkilful in the patois of every part 
of France, was at a loſs here ſometimes to 
underſtand the peaſants, which made me 
not able to minute half the intelligence I 
ſhould otherwiſe; but M. Reaumur removed 
this: he firſt, however, gave me an account 
of the management of che n S98 around 
u L 
Their lands are very variouſly died; 
| ſoils are in the great culture, others in the 
| {mall ; but the better conduct is always 
found in the former ; yet are the teaſes very 
e X 9 | ſhort, 
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5 ſhort, ſeldom or never exceeding. Loves 


years. 'The open fields .are thrown into 
extremely different modes, ſuch as, 1. Fal- 
low, 2. Wheat, 3. Millet. 1. Maiz, 
2. Barley, z. Clover, 4. Wheat, 5. Millet; 
alſo, 1. Fallow, 2. Rye, 3. Barley, and 
others. Wheat yields from two quarters to 
three; barley two and an half; rye the 
ſame; millet not ſo much as of wheat; 
and in the barley year, harveſt being very 
early, they have a full crop of clover in the 
ſame year, after the barley is reaped; and 
ſome farmers ſow clover, with this view, 
among all ſorts of grain, and ſeldom fail of 
a crop of hay as well as of corn the ſame 

year on the land, never, if they have the 

command of water. Many other farmers, 

who adhere to a nominal courſe of, 1. Fal- 

low, 2. Wheat, throw in a crop of maiz 
in the year of fallow; but jt is reckoned 
very bad management, as exhauſting / the 
ground too much. At other times, which 
they think a very good way, they ſow it 
thick, and mow it green for hay, of which 
it makes excellent; and, from an acre well 
een, they will ct five loads of hay, 
and 


and pay the farmer thereby better than if 


under wheat, if the price is low. The com- 


mon culture of maiz is as follows: | 
They plough the land at Michaelmas, 
and again in March, chuſing a dry foil, 


and, if ſandy, the better; but on wet and 


clayey grounds it will not thrive, - In April 


they ſpread dung upon the grounds, and 


pretty plentifully, ſometimes to the amount 


of thirty ſtones per acre. This work I ſaw 
many peaſants about as I paſſed through 
the country; the end of the month the dung 
is covered by another ploughing; in this 


ploughing they are careful to leave, at regu- 
lar diſtances, a furrow open for planting 


the maiz, which is done by dibbling at the: 
bottom of thoſe furrows, by a man, anda 


child follows with a baſket of ſeed, dropping 


two or three in each hole. The furrows 
are uſually two feet from each other, and 


the holes in them the ſame diſtance; fo that 
the plants come up in the quincunx form. 


The reaſon of ſowing more than one ſeed 


in a hole, is for fear of miſcarriages, which 


are often met with, even where three ſeeds 5 
are dropt; but when the plants come up. 


aer draw out all above one that have 
X 4 grown. 
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grown : the middle of June they hand-hoe 
the whole ground very carefully. By the 
deſcription they give of this operation, in 
killing all weeds, and looſening every part 
of the land, drawing down ſome earth to 


every plant, it would in England be a very 


expenſive work, perhaps a dozen or fifteen 
- ſhillings an acre; but here they perform it 
for about 2s; and ſometimes even for 18. 4d, 
About the end of July another hand-hoeing 


is given, which draws down more earth, 


ſo as to fill the furrow up, earing the plants 
at the ſame time. About the middle of 
Auguſt they have a ſtrange cuſtom of ſtrip- 
ping the leaves off every plant, | and the 
blighted ears at the fame time: both are 
given to cattle of all ſorts, who thrive re- 
| markably on them. The practice is cer- 
tainly injudicious, and the value of them 
for cattle at the dry ſeaſon of the year, when 
graſs is very ſcarce, is the reaſon they do it; 
at leaſt this muſt probably have been the 
original reaſon, and the want of the leaves 
for food has continued the practice. The 
end of September the corn is fit for har- 
veſting ; the mode of doing it is neither by 
reaping nor mowing, but women en gather the 
_ Ears 
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ears off into baſkets, iich are emptied 
from ſpace to ſpace on heaps in the field; 
from whence they are carried home in 
carts, and ſpread thin for drying: when dry 
they either threſh the grain out of the ears, or 
rub it out by hand, and lay it up in grana- 
Ties, where, if it has been well dried, it will 
keep as long as wheat. Reſpecting the 
produce per acre, it varies principally, ac- 
_ cording to the dunging that has been given 
to the field. If that was plentiful, the crop 
will be about five quarters an acre; fix have 
been gained, but common crops ſeldom ex- 
ceed four quarters. But this is a ſmall pro- 
duce for maiz, whick I have been informed 
produces much greater crops in America, 
which may be attributed partly to the cli- 
mate being more agreeable to it, and partly 
from the miſtaken cuſtom of ſtripping the 
talks of their leaves. The grain is uſed for 
' mixing with wheat, in order to make bread 
of, which is very good and mutritive : for 
fattening hogs, it exceeds every thing elſe, 
and is equally good for poultry. The ſtubble, 
which was left in the field, is taken up by 
hand, and carted, like hay, to a ſtack, and 
uſed in Winter; cattle are then very fond 


— 
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of it; and after this the field is ploughed 
before Winter, A common price of maiz 
is 28. to 28. 6d. per buſhel, ſometimes. 
| ſo low as 18. 8d. and even 1s. 6d.; yet it 
is reckoned very profitable; which ariſes 
much from the value of the leaves and ſtraw, 
which prove very uſeful for cattle. But many 
of their farmers think it more profitable for 
hay, mown when come pretty nearly to its. 
full growth, and made in the common 
manner. The quantity from an acre exceeds 
that of any other plant that can be applied 
to this purpoſe at one cutting; for four loads 
of hay have been often gained from that 
quantity of land, which is, even in this 
cheap country, worth 41. and as the ex- 
pences run very low, the nett profit exceeds 
that from wheat or any ſort of corn. 
Millet, another crop very common in all 
theſe parts of France, is not ſo profitable as 
mai: it requires the ſame light landy ſoil, and 
| equal dunging they alſo ſow it in the ſame 
manner, in furrows, the latter end of May; 
another ſort is ſown the end of June; but 
it makes no difference, except in harveſt 
time, the latter ſown not being ripe till a 
month after the other. The motive for ſow- 


ing 


* 


ing late 3 is os any Jr) = any the land 
being cropped with ſomething elſe till that 
time; and this circumſtance they eſteem a 
very valuable one, as by that means they 
are ſometimes able to get two crops in a 
year upon the ſame land. The panicles are 
gathered much in the ſame manner as with 
maiz, and' carried. home for. drying, like 
| that crop, after which it is threſhed. One 
circumſtance of difficulty is the drying of 
it; if not dried to an extraordinary degree, 
it will not keep at all. It is reckoned a 
. impoveriſher of the e eee 
Watering meadows, and all * tracts | 
that are able, is much practiſed ; and they 
find that the utmoſt expence of manuring 
is not equal to watering, when it is practiſed 
with tolerable judgment. They are of courſe 
extremely anxious to water as much land as 
they poflibly can; they have. no Crops 
| ſcarcely but what are improved by it, if 
there is time for their drying ſulliciensly be- 
fore ploughing. 1 
Lucern is highly ie and with great 
reaſon; for they reckon that an acre mown, 
and given green to cattle in ſtables, will ſup- 
port five oxen through the Summer, which 
| 18 
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is a very great thing, and which enables 
them to manure their lands very highly; 
ſor without keeping great ſtocks of cattle, 
it would not be pofſible they ſhould ſpread 
near fo much on their fields as they com- 
- monly do, for their numerous crops, be- 
des vines, if it was not for the bomber « g 
cattle they keep. 
The 6th, we ſet out together for FERY 
the diſtance twenty miles, arriving there in 
| the afternoon. As we rode along, M. 
— Reanmur was very obliging in explaining 
to me every thing about which I made en- 
quiries. There are many vineyards, mul- 
berry-grounds, and olive-gardens ; and in 
the corn fields they cultivate much maiz. 
A farmer, we met in the way, explained the 
advantage of their management very ſen- 
- fibly, and M. Reaumer took it down, core 
recting it from his own knowledge, and 
giving me the reſult. The lands were the 
property of the farmer, and his account 1 


. ys method Was as follows; - 


| = TC 'The 
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12 The Land planted with M AIZ. 


5 8 of ane 
Seed 


Planting 

Dairy and auen 
Hand- hoeing twice 
Expences of the harveſt 
Drying and threſhing 


2. WHEAT. 


Tillage | 


© 
Seed, ſowing, harrowing, &. © 
Weeding eq 
Harveſt | „ 
Threſhing o 
Other expences o 
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598 6 and CLOVER. 
7 . ts e. 
Tillige | e . 
Seed, wy, and d harrowing 
Harveſt 2 
Threſhing 
Clover ſeed 
11 and . 


0» W Þ»w - Un FS) 


= 


„ 


„„ 


Mowing and harveſting 3 times 0.8 o 


5. WHEAT. 


— 
! 
A, 
2 
4 
+ 


_ Tillage. WON 
r 3 222 
Weeding 
Harveſt 
Threſhing 
Other ex pences 


0 Oo O 0 0 o 
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. | | a ok ' $44. 
Er pences of Mai: m 
ig 9 2 Wien A I Þ 
- ip. 9 PT and 

Clover 
Clover 


a 
0 y * 
Ki £ "he ot. : ? £ 1 by E * 
: , © 8 ; M 3) 
a 


PRODUCE. , 


9 54.8 1. 8. den „ d. 
Maiz produce 1 
ters, at 28. 3d. Nr 1 

„ beche TAS; 
Value of the 5 3 
"26> ed ©. 3.6 40 0. 


Wheat, 2 quarters, Mats + HEE 
11. 4s. oy 51 16 SRI 
| Buck-eebeout; 3 aur n ee ie 

ten t t., 7002: 4G 0 5 
aer hay, 11 e ot 
DAG 206. FFF 


" * 


Carried forward . 
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1. 4. d. 

1 over 85 10 1 6 

| eh 5 loads at 206. 5 6 
Wheat, 21 quarters, at < RE 


— 


* 5 1 8 
Theſe exeluſive of . | 


Exp pences 5 „ 

1 7-0 

The rent of the land, if hired, 7 

would 1 „ 8 
38 . 
He pays, taille and capitation 5 19 
Profit to the farmer Not 2 1 3. 6 


This, I think, is a very eurious paper, 46 
it ſhews, in ſeveral reſpects, the ſtate of the 
huſbandry in this part of France very 
ſtrongly. Firſt; the ſoil is very fine and 
fertile; for the crops are all good, and the 
advantage of reaping a crop of clover, 'and 
one of buck· wheat the ſame year, is ſuch as 
is not to be had i in northern climates. "The 
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| 1 is ſuch, with very nee 


nagement in ſeveral reſpects, that it gives 
us the higheſt ideas of what might be 
gained in this fertile kingdom, if agricul- 
ture was properly encouraged. For this 
land, in this fine climate, Wd yielding ſuch 
Crops, no greater rent is reckoned than 15s. an 


acre, which is owing certainly to the load 
of taxes which is laid on them: Fl. 198. 
taxes to 3l. 1 58. rent is too great a propor- 
tion infinitely, and ſuch as no huſbandman 


or landlord can ſupport, and cultivate their 
land well at the ſame time. Nature, it is 


certain, here does the work, and not the 
farmer, who is too much oppreſſed to be 


ſpirited. in any exertions; for the farmer; 


out of a produce of 181. 1s. to make a pro- 


fit only of 21. 138. 6d. which ſhews how 
ſevere the Government is upon huſbandry, 
and while this is the caſe, the kingdom cart 


never be truly flouriſhing. 


It will be right here to draw a e 
ſon between the two kingdoms in this re- 
ſpet. In England, the above account; 


ſuppoſing the expenditure no n that 


account would ſtand thus : 


3: Þ Nos. IV. * | Pr 0 


4 
* 


6 
* 
43 
N 
1 
0 
1 
15 

* as 
| 
4 
1 
64 
| 
} 
{ 
1 


— Ä — — — — 
3 2 wt 
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* 


1. 6. 4. 
Produce eee © 0044S 


o 


| Remainder @®. L 
Rent ny A 3 


Window-duty, ſup- J. 8. d. 
8 "24, 0. 
Poor 8 rates „„ 


Farmer's profit PR I . 
Il do not alter the rent, which would be 
higher in England, becauſe the prices of 
the produce would more than anſwer that, 
and the difference of labour too. Thus, 
upon the footing of this huſbandry, the 
Engliſh farmer, from the ſingle alteration 
in taxes, would make $1. 68. 6d. where the 
French one would make only 21. 138. 6d. - 


England 


11 
bes 8 6 6 
France e | 2 13 8 
Diffrenc ; 6105 5 13 0 


If we . which is the ok a all 
good farmers that have long leaſes, that 
they live upon a ſmall Part of their profit, 
and lay out the reſt of it in improvements 
of their farm, this difference will be found 
yet greater. 


| ue 8; g. 
1 — farmer 1 „ 
Suppoſe he lives upon. five 58. an 
Acre, it makes, in the five a 
years F TE 
He then, in five years, has to . 
b e er wg? a land E 


But this, dine ſuppoſe, he lays up; fin 
no man will expend ſuch a portion of his 
profit in a country ſo heavily taxed, and 
where ſeven years are a long leaſe. The 
French farmer, therefore, lays up 11. 88. 6d. 
"= five years from every hore.” 


Y 2 Engliſh 
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E „ . 

Eoglich farmer | 3.6.6 

Suppoſe he lives upon 96. ali ene, <p 
it makes 0 


n 


He then, in five years, has to ex- 
pend upon his land for every 
— * 


It is, therefore, extremely evident, that 
the Engliſh farmer gains, beſides his 
81. 6s. 6d. a compound intereſt on the fifth 
of 61. 6d. and this intereſt will probably 
amount to 40 or 50 per cent. as the profit 
on it is not to be reckoned by that of the 
groſs of his farm, ſince there are no general 
expences on additional one of manure: the 
crop would be gained without the manure 

at as high an expence, in all other reſpects, 

as if ever ſo much was ſpread on the land. 
The fame farmer, who gave us the above 
account, did not ſeem to be ſo much ſtruck 
with the heavineſs of his taille and capita- 
tion, as with a want of money, for, being 

a better farmer, even under that weight. 
But the payment of the tax had become as 

| habitual 


eee eee 
habitual as his ſervants“ wages, and he never 
dreamt what an addition of that he wanted 
he would have, if thoſe taxes were abo- | 
liſhed. | | | | 
Arriving, in the evening, at d M. 
Reaumur introduced me to his relation, a 
very obliging old man, who, upon learning 
the object of my enquiries, expreſſed him 
ſelf very happy that he could gratify me. 
He knew the huſbandry of his pariſh, as 
well as any farmer in it. We enquired 
about fome improvements of an eſtate in 
the Pyrennees, near Acqs, of ſome peafants. 
He told us it was not quite fo near as we 
imagined, being thirteen miles from thence, 
but that he would fhew us the way at any 


time. We fixed upon the next day; and, 


in the mean time, the old Curè gave me an 
account of huſbandry around Acqs. I, 
He complained much of the climate ; 
ſaid that the fouth wind, which, a little 
more north, was ſo mild and fine, if it 
tbok a little turn to the weft, came from 
the ſnow on the mountains, and quite 
changed the climate to them who were ſo 
near”; that they felt this in not being able 
3 have olives ; that even their mulberties 


5 3 ſometimes | 
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ſometimes ſuffered, and they could get no 
wine that was remarkable for flavour. We 
are alſo, ſaid he, late in our Spring, owing 
to this cauſe, and feel other incoyeniences, 
which thoſe who are not ſo near ta ſuch a 
ridge of hills as the Pyrennees, It is for 
this reaſon we confine ourſelves to. common 
huſbandry, and do not offer to make, thoſe 5 
im provements, which, perhaps, we otherwiſe 
ſhould. Being ſo near the vaſt tracts of 
heath that ſpread around them, upon which ! 
great. numbers of ſheep are fed, by farmers _ 
who have no other huſbandry than, that of | 
ſheep, we adopt our management with ** 
view to thoſe neighbours. They have plenty 
of food in Summer, but none in Winter, ic | 
and, are therefore obliged to hire food of us 
who are near them; and as their quantity 
of ſheep, and the neceflity of Winter food 
makes it anſwer to them to give. us good 
prices, we find no branch to pay us better 
than ſupplying. them. Upon, this account 
we take care, in all our methods of plant- | 
ing our ground, to haye crops enough of, 
turneps, clover, lucern, and ſuch plants as, 
anſwer our great end. Some of our farmers, 
keep large dogketbemſalyegupan the monne, 


tains, 
55 


- HO E R AN E iT ol 
tains, n in biber hy bring into that 
wagon; on. 101 #1 £668 

"Die 10550 5 5 our Janis are incloſed; I 
for every man to ſow what he pleaſes; and 
the proprietors: of ſeveral pariſhes! in this 
neighbourhood: have lately come to a mu- 
tual agreement to divide their property, and 
incloſe it, which they ſind to be a great 
advantage to all their eſtates. In the in- 
ebe where every man does as he likes, 
common modes of culture are to ſow 
(1) barley early- in the Spring, which is 
time-enough: to. plough the ground for tur- 
neps, of which we get very fine crops; theſe 

are let out for ſheep, who eat them on the 
land; and in February or March following 
ſow (2) wheat, and among it clover, which, 

after the wheat harveſt, yields much food, 
and is fed with ſheep all Winter. The fol- 
lowing year (3) it is mown twice for hay, 
and fed again with ſheep the following 
Winter. In the ſucceſſive Spring (4) it is 
ploughed up, and fown with maiz early, 
' which is mown for hay time enough to get 
another crop of turneps, which are fed with 
ſheep. After. theſe turneps (5) barley is 
fon. with clover, which is fed after har- 
G29 > Boy: borne er 
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veſt. : And in the following Summer 63} 
mon twice for hay. Here, therefore” = * 
— their is It EO Hen. 
Wt 1106 * 1 and no. 

2. Wheat and clover 

— 3. Clover 

4. Maiz and turneps 

2 5. een and clover. 


„ 


80 eh out of] * years, Ahne: are four 
of them. that yield two crops, which ap- 
pears: a very great advantage, and one which 
might be productive of uncommon profit. 
The value of theſe' crops __ ee as 
n he gion: 


80 8. 5 | 
1 Bunten 3 ig an acre,” . 
aa t 128. a quarter 2 465 $6. 3 


3 fed on the land e 
2. Wheat, 21 quarters an acre, 8 
„ 248. : 7 | 2 $: O 

Clover fed on the and, 22 
3. Clover mown twice, 5 86. . 

4 loads, at 26. 4 © 

F ed afterwards 1 A Po! 


8 4 4 
"uma forward 1 9 14 


| ri 


| | | | I. | S. d. 

Brought over 914 0 

4. Maiz, 3 loads of hay, at 208. 3 0. © 

Turneps fed on the land O IS © 
$ Barley, 3 quarters an acre, at „ 
. i x30; 

Clover fed on the land "© 0 
15 13 © 


"Poon this —_ of above 31. an acre, 


they calculate that the farmer makes a nett 


profit, for the ſupport of himſelf and his 


family, of 5s. and that the King receives in 
taxes more than double of what the land- 


lord does for rent. 
The product of the rat] in this climate i iS 


ſurpriſingiy great, if valued according to the 
rates of England. Since I returned from 


| theſe travels, I got a friend at London to 


which was as follows : : 


write down what theſe Crops. would, at 


the ſame time, have ſold for in e 


+: # 


| Barley 


4 
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+ | I. 8. " 
Barkey, 3 quarters, at 30s. 4% 


0 

Turneps fed 1 8 10, 0 
Wheat, 21 quarters, at 08. | 6 57 0 
Clover fed „ e Q 

Clover, 4 loads, at 3l. 5 
After food 0. 10 0 
Maiz hay, 3 loads at 3. „ 

Turneps 1 10 © 

Barley, 3 quarters 4 10 © 
Clover "+ „% 
40 35.0. 

000 $39 


In France F 
| * _ £3 | 4 r 5 
Dearer in England "2 $0 8 


This ſhews that climate ates! wonders ; 3 
for we may be certain it is not the exer- 
tions of ſuch poor e menen that 
can do this. 1 

But what are we to think, in aha Veht 
we are now viewing this object, of the dif- 
ference of the two governments ? 


Produce - 


5 N 
+ 
r F 
* » - 

ve, a” 0 * — ? 

5 ; 1 75 , A x 

7 \ ! * 3 , # - 4 * 
L g 4 15 # 3 5 Ws 4 . | ; 9 
11 150 


8 per ann, ts 'Y 
Of which, the farmer has. 2 


Remains for the King and land- . 
lord 2 17 7 
| Of this the King takes „„ 


Renan for the landlord a 


What a monſtrous ſyſtem of oppreſſion 
is it for the King to take double what the 
landlord does, and where both take 
21. 178. 7d. for the farmer to have but 8. 
In England 1 it would be, $ 


n | | 8 | 
Land would take for rent 1 


The King, in land-tax and win- 
dow duty not . | Ms 4 0 


v# Et 1 * 


6 10 9 
The Poor would have i in rates about 0 2 6 


Remains fol the tenant po 
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And if goodneſs of ſoil made up for this 
fine climate, and the landlord had 30s. an 
. acre, ſtill the contribution to the King 
would be but 6s. and the tenant would have 
CI. 5s. What an amazing difference is here 
for all the claſs of landlords and tenants! 
If the farmer in France is proprietor of his 
own farm, he gets, in gl. 28. 7d. only 
pl. 48. 3d. which is not a third of it. In 
England, the ſame perfon, out of 81. 3s. 9d. 


of nine. What an amazing encouragement 
is this for the profecution of huſbandry, and 
improvements of all ſorts ;---what wealth 
may be expended in the continual: increaſe 
of fertility, where the tenant is fo rich,--- 
how little can be ſpared in France where he 
3x ſo poor! I have heard many perſons in 
England fpeak in the moſt violent manner 
againſt the licentiouſneſs of Liberty in Eng- 
Und; but what compariſon can there be 
3 RO the exceſs of Liberty in one coun- 
try, and that of Slavery in the other! Did 
but (ach perſons conſider well the inordinacy 
of arbitrary ſway in France, as it falls upon 
the agriculture and eſtates of that kingdom. 
mey would rather be pleaſed with the riots 


of 


would get 71. 19s. which is eight parts out 
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of our r mobs, which are ſlight evils, attend- 
| ing a moſt ſuperior excellency, than think 
of abandoning the good, becauſe attended 
by ſo ſmall an ill. 5 a 
I bere are ſome ſmall farms that « are en- 

tirely taken up with raiſing Winter- food, 
either to let to ſheep-farmers on the moun- 
tains, or elſo to feed ſheep belonging to the | 
fame perſon who keeps them in Summer 
there. When this is the ſyſtem, they 
plant their lands in the following manner: 
11. ) They ſow maiz for hay, which they 
mow time enough for turneps : theſe tur- 
neps are fed time enough to ſow (2.) rye, 
which is fed in the Spring, and ploughed 
up for maiz, among which clover being 
ſown, after the maiz is mown for hay, a 
crop of clover hay i is got, and food for all 
Winter: : ( 3.) In the Spring it is ploughed 
up for maiz, and when the hay of that is 
got, turneps are ſown, among which alſo 
clover is ſown, which in Winter after 
the turneps are eaten, is fed; and in the 
following year (4.) the clover is mowyn 
once for hay, and got time enough to ſow 
mullet for hay. * this management, | 
e : . which 
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which is reckoned hi ghly advatitagebus 1 to a 
man, who keeps ſheep in the mountain, the 
lands yield nothing but Winter food, and 
in ſuch quantities, that he is able thereby to 
have great ſtocks of ſheep, much greater 
than he could otherwiſe have. The hay is 
given them i in racks, in ſmall 15 at 
a time, by way of only baiting them; but 
not to let them eat as much as they pleaſe, 
becauſe none of the ſheep are fatted. Theſe 
Tacks. are ſet in the fields ; ; they are feeding 
either of turneps or clover ; neither of 
which crops arc herdled out as they do in 
England; but the flock kept in one field, 
which 1s their ſtanding | paſture, but which 
is changed twice or FLAY in a Winter; and 
out of this field they are drove into the tur- 
neps or clover, if of a prop er growth, for 
about three hours in the middle of edch day, 
and then are taken out and returned to the 
common paſture. By this management 
they make the food go very far, and conſe- 
quently are able to keep greater flocks : 
they are never folded, except of nights, and 
then, from their management, it ſeems ra- 
ther to be done with a view to ſecure the 
OP 
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AH and lambs from wolves and foxes, 
| which are very numerous and fierce, than 
for manuring the land. . 
The Sch, we ſet out together for Rovele 
in the Mountains, where the peaſants I had 
heard of were carrying on their improve- 
ments. Although we were on our horſes by 4 
ſeven in the morning, yet, from the moun= 
taineouſneſs of the road, we did not get 5 
there till two o'clock ; the laſt nine miles 
of the road were over hills, and the laſt four 
over one mountain, and about half-way the 
_ defeent on the other fide, we came to a 
cluſter of houſes, which we found was the 
hamlet of Rovere, and the place to which 
we were going. We were received by a a 
peaſant of about forty years of age, who 
having delivered our horſes to a Iabourer for 
the ſtables, conducted us into his houſe, - 
which was a large one, that appeared to be 
built at different times, having many addi- 
tions to it. Upon expreſſing a deſire to ſee 
his improvements, he walked with us out 
of the houſe, and, deſcending towards the 
ſouth, we entered at once into ſome graſs | 
incloſures, which were ſurrounded by hedges 
thick and buſhy. Upon M. Reaumur and 
: „„ 1 
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the Curè having explained my deſire of 
| being acquainted with the method and prin- 
ciples of the improvements, the farmer ex- 
plained them; but aſked M. Reaumur if 
I was acquainted -with the circumſtances of 
their truſt? Upon being anſwered in the 
5 affirmative, he requeſted the Curt to give 
me an account of it, which he did i in the 
following manner : 

661 deſigned, Sir, to have Is you = 
viewed the improvements before you had 
been acquainted with the original of them; 
but as the farmer deſires to have you firſt 
' acquainted with them, I muſt inform you, 
that, about five and twenty years, ago, the 
Sieur de I. Eon, a very wealthy merchant at 
Bayonne, having retired, to an eſtate near 
Taraſcon, and becoming fond of agriculture, 
when he died, ſurpriſed the world very much 
by the ſingularity of his will. He left 10, pool. 
to be placed at intereſt on mortgage, till an 
eſtate, within one hundred miles of Taraſcon, 
could be purchaſed; and the intereſt of the 
money before the purchaſe, and the rent of 
the eſtate after it, he ordered to be applied 
to the cultivation, in an experimental man- 
ner, of a large tract of mountain he had near 
Rovere, 


% 77 
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3 and which tract he alſo left to the 
ſame uſe as the money. He appointed truſ- 
tees, who are annually to elect farmers for the 
management of the experiments, giving a 
| preference to ſuch.as were in poſſeſſion of the 
buſineſs, in caſe they were found deſerving. 
The idea of the will was taken up with great 
fervour by the truſtees, and the whole pro- 
vince appeared, by every demonſtration that 
could be expreſſed in public converſation, to 
intereſt themſelves in the execution of the 
will. The truſtees choſe three peaſants, 
| who were to have the execution of the will, 
and erected additional buildings to the old 
. farm-houſe, for the accommodation of the 
1 peaſants and their families; and they 
were accordingly entered in their office, 
. when the truſtees, in face of many of the 
principal nobility and gentry of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, explained the nature of 
their truſt: they informed them, that the 
great deſign of it was to make large expe- 
riments on bringing the vaſt tracts of moun- 
tainous waſtes in the Pyrennees into profit- 
able culture; that, as no trials of that ſort 
had ever been done, except in vallies, they 
were to try every ſort of Plaut of which they 
*YV OL. . 5 7 had 
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had any knowledge, in every mode of cul- 
ture that had any probability of ſucceeding, 
Whether it was with a view of making corn 
fields, graſſes, natural and artificial, vines, 
mulberries, hemp, flax, and, in a word, 
any other plant they thought of; that they 
were to receive regular payments every half- 
year, which they were to expend with this 
view, and that an allowance would be an- 
nually paid them for their trouble, propor- 
tioned to the induſtry and attention with 
hich they erecuted che trust; that they 
were to give in annually a table of their ex- 
pences, of whatever kind, and ſhew their 
fields and improvements of whatever kind 
to the truſtees, whenever any of them at- 

tended, adding ſuch other particulars and 
- limitations as the truſtees had agreed upon. 
% Three: peaſants, ' with their families, 
were fixed, upon theſe terms, in the lands 
8 in queſtion : their firſt work was to add to 
the old houſe ſufficient to make it contain 
their families; they then incloſed four or 
five fields, of a ſmall compaſs adjoining, 
with the common thorn of the country; 
but the coldneſs of the ſituation was ſuch, 
that all failed: upon which they tried elm, 
| beech, 
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beech, horn-beam, holly, and all — race 
pcs much. the beſt; making a thick and | 
ſtrong hedge, which flouriſhed ſo well, as 
As to become impenetrable. to. man or 
"molt. as the. _Glver,, fir, which grew up 1 | 
cloſe to one another, and flouriſhed ſo well, 
that they formed rather a living wall than 
a common ; fence. After incloſing theſe 
fields, they examined the ſoil: it was all 
the gentle lope « of a mountain, a black peat 
earth of very different depths, i in ſome places 
very wet and boggy from ſprings, and in 
others dry and ſtony; they dug drains to 
lay. the wet parts dry, before they attempted 
any cultiyation, and then they employed 

men in the peculiar huſbandry of paring off 
all the ſurface with ſpades made for that 
. purpoſe, and drying the turfs, in order for 
burning them to aſhes,, which i is eaſily per- 
formed in dry weather : upon this calcina- 
tion of the ſurface, the aſhes are ſpread 
5 equally, and ploughed in; but they, upon 
another part of. the feld, in purſuance of 
e inne of their foypger, tried the me- 


„ 


2 15 | the 
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the paring and burning. This operation 
being done and over, in the end of May 
they ploughed, and ſowed maiz; but the 
effett did not anſwer their expectation: 
upon this they tried, in the next place, rye, 
oats, and millet; of theſe the oats only ſuc 
ceeded, and they yielded but a Poor crop. 
3 hey next tried turneps, potatoes, carrots, 
patſnips, cabbages, and other plants: of 
theſe the cabbages only ſucceeded ; but they 
produced ſo large a crop, that they were 
encouraged t to go on, and, in their follow- 
ing improvements, planted 'cabbages : but 
there was a very great difference between 
thoſe upon the plain ploughing, and thoſe 
after paring and burning; the latter were 
ſo ſuperior, that the ine determined to 
multiply their experiments on that mode. 
The cabbages they had planted came to a 
large ſize, and yielded in weight per acre a 
much larger produce than any turneps in 


the ⸗vale country, to which the mountain- 


ſheep were uſually driven ; they had a ſmall 
' flock, which had uſually belonged to 'the 
farm they were now improving, and a part 


; of theſe were marked and drawn from the 
Fell in order to | ſee the effect of the cab- 


bages 


rn ANC E. 2 * 
bages on them, and to compare them with 55 
an equal number taken at the ſame time, 
and ſent in the uſual manner to turne ps, 
which were hired in the vale for them: 
this experiment being eſteemed a very im- 
portant one, they gave great attention to it, 
The reſult was, that ten acres of cabbages 
fed four hundred ſheep from the firſt day of 
December to the laſt day of February; four 
hundred ſent into the vale during that time 
to turneps, eat twenty acres, and came 
home in inferior order to thoſe which had 
ſtaid on cabbages. This trial gave the cab- 
bages more than the value of two acres f 
vale turneps, or 30s. beſides the many ad- 
vantages of being at home. 

The next ſeaſon freſh pieces of 18 : 
were incloſed, drained, pared, and the ſur- 
face burnt, as before ; and being ploughed, | 
were thrown into diviſions, part for cab- 
bages, part for turneps, part for potatoes, 
and part for carrots; other diviſions were 
alſo ſown with rye, buck- wheat, millet, 
maiz, and oats. The reſult was different 
from the laſt year's improvement; the cab- 
bages ſucceeded well, as befare ; but the 
warmen and potatoes were alſo excellent 


"#4 7 crops, 
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crops ; the oats indifferent, arid all the reſt 
failed. TT he cabbages, turneps, and po- 
tatoes, were now compared accurately at 
home, each occupied an incloſure by itſelf,” 
and the obje& was to ſee what would be the 
reſult in feeding ſheep at home, inſtead of 
ſending them i into the vale. ; 
The cabbages yielded, at the *% 4 "ts 
ſtanding rate of payment, per 5 


| acre PS 
The turneps | ts o 18 
The potatoes | | e 


1 The wx that fed upon the alin” 
ſeemed rather to be in hetter order than 
_ thoſe from turneps, and thoſe from potatoes 
as good as from cabbages. One obſervation 
they made, which they thought deſerved 
being attended to: it was the caſe of a ſow 
and pigs that had ſtrayed from the ſtables, 
and having acceſs to the three fields, fixed 
to the potatoes, and there ſupported herſelf 
and pigs in ſuch a manner, that the peaſants 
determined to try potatoes for hogs entirely. 


The 


Hs 
6 
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They farther diſcovered, that lands which. 
8 and burnt, and yielded cab- 
bages and turneps, would, in the year fol- 
lowing, do well for ſeveral crops which: 
would not ſucceed when ſowed immediately 
on the Pering and burning, particularly rye 
and oats ; the former of which yielded two 
quarters and an half an acre, the latter 
three; crops which are reckoned by no 
means bad ones in the vales that. have been 
long;cultivated. | 
« They continued the fame kinks; the 
year following: tried cabbages, turneps, 
potatoes, and carrots upon the paring and 
burning ; the carrots ſuceeeded better than 
before; the other plants took well, which. 
yielded: better crops than had Wern received ; 
Yn them: | | 


The cabbages paid, in be Ks; 


d 
feeding 1 10 8 
The turneps o 18 9 
The potatoes e 
6 


The carrots ff... 


—ͤ— L—öũſ 
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% This was in the uſual method of feed- 
ing in the field; but the truſtees having vi- 
; 2 +: fited 
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| ſited the farm, and expreſſed a deſire of 
having other experiments made on feeding 
theſe plants in penns, well incloſed and lit- 
tered, with the ſpontaneous growth of 

heath, fern, &c. that grows on the moun- 
tains; they were accordingly done, and the 
EN in e N * art . 


. 6% di 
The 1 SS 
„„ „%% 4 6 6 Be 520 
The potatoes JESUS 0 
The carrots a QUO” Q 


„ The peaſants were exceedingly. re- 
joiced at trying this experiment ; the dif- 
ference in the above ſums, when the ſheep 

were fed in penns and in the fields, was the 
leaſt part of it. They were in much better 
order than when fed in the field, the ex- 
pence of the ſhepherd's ſetting up with the 
fold, with guns and dogs, were ſaved, and 
the flock not only ſecure, but warm, and 
in fine order: then there was the object, 
which they found no inconſiderable one, of 
a dung-hill, made with no other trouble 
than that of procuring the litter, which was 

| | not 


1 


MN 
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not much labour. The reſult being ſo uni- 
formly advantageous, beyond what came 
from feeding in the field, determined them 
to continue the mode, which they did the 
years following, with as great Inca as be- 
fore, | 121 
Hogs now became an object with them bs 
of conſiderable! importance: they had a 
ſwine- herd to conduct their herd, which, 
however, was not very numerous, on the 
waſte every day, in the manner of ſheep, 
and in Summer kept from home a ee | 
able time, feeding as they moved. This was 
an experiment, to ſee how far hogs would 
bear the ſame management as ſheep ; it an- 
ſwered pretty. well, yet they conceived that 
they wanted ſome other aſſiſtance than what 
they found on the waſte every day. But 
nothing could exceed the benefit received 
from this method in Winter, when, on 
coming home at night, they were baited 
with potatoes, in a penn, like the ſheep ; 
they found very clearly, that, in this way, 
an acre of potatoes paid J. 4 
whereas, with ſheep, it only f 


paid 1 73 2 19 
Superioty 1 ; | 2 i 3 Þ- 0 
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And they had little doubt of making 
them anſwer yet better, by improving their 


Summer practice, when they had got food 


for them in that ſeaſon to bait with in the 
ſame manner as with potatoes in the Win- 
“ FThis they ſoon accompliſhed: by a very 
unexpected means: trying the effect of dif- 
lerent manures on the light: black earth, 
hat covers ſo great a part of theſe moun- 
tains, and in which all the dungs were 


ſcund to be equal. They tried, among other 


things, lime, the rocks of lime-ſtone being 
| fpread all over the mountains at different 
55 places. This they laid on for oats, rye, and 
_ buck-wheat, after. cabbages and potatoes, 
and it did good to all; but the great effe& 
by which it was marked, was the bringing 
up a vaſt produce of Flander's trefoil, which 
 Keceeded thoſe crops. The peaſants were 
aſtoniſhed at this; but finding that it laſted | 


after the corn was carried off the land, they 
fed it with both ſheep and hogs, baiting 


them on it in the manner uſed with clover 
in the vale. The fheep did exceedingly 
well on it, and the ſwine of all forts per- 
ſectly fattened on it. Thus was diſcoyered 

at 


FN 17 at 
at once, without expence, a method of con- 


verting any of their arable lands to excellent 
meadow, which would yield that afliſtance- 


in Summer which they moſt of all wanted; 
and which before they could only got in 


| Winter. 


% The year 2 the trefoil 580 


5 _ was as fine a ever; they, therefore, | 


erected lime-kiltis, procuted wood, and 
burnt large quantities of lime, which they 
ſpread over all their improved lands, with 
a never - failing ſurceſs of doing great benefit 


to the crops that followed it, and, in ſucceſ- 
fin, of bringing 'uff the trefoil; which 
gave them at once a good tract of very ex- 


cellent meadows, one of which they ma- 


nureéd with all the dung they could raiſe 


from their ſtables and penns, and procured 


a fine crop of hay for a hilly country, of 
above a load and half an acre. The hint thus 
taken, they came at once into a regular ſy- 


ſttem of management, which was to be ar- - 


ranged in the following manner : 


Incloſe „ 
Pare and burn. 


- . Cabbages or potatoes, chiefly the latter. 


2. Potatoes 3 
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2. Potatoes again, or eee limed. 

. a 1 

4. Oats, well . 

5. And, in ſucceſſion, trefoil. 


10 * when the trefoll is gained, * 
keep it as a paſture for either feeding or 
mowing. Thus they have, every year, plenty 
of potatoes or cabbages, according to the 
ſoil; alſo oat- ſtraw for their aſſes and oxen, 
and trefoil in Summer, and trefoil hay in 
the Winter for all ſorts of cattle ; a ſyſtem. 
which they have found fully to anſwer every 
purpoſe. Their ſheep they have not in- 
| creaſed; but the ſtock of ſwine is very much 
increaſed, from their having found them fo 
much more profitable. The calculation of 
the value of a ſheep, in annual profit, on 
the Pagunteins, 18 | 


1 Wool | OT SM 
Lamb . 2 6 
3 


j 


£ Some» 


1 R A N E. 
Ai Sometimes it is 7215 


Wool ; ” o 10 
Lamb ie 2 5 3 
Fold in the vale © 6 


5 But 9 Bock ten of theſs ſheep : are main- 
tained, they can keep a ſow and all the 
pigs ſhe breeds, which will P them as 
follows: . Rn 
On an average, he has two food 1 
in a year of pigs, and each _ = 
_ brood will be eight; fixteen i mu 

all. Of theſe five will be ſold 


for 


8 
* 


1 " 

Four will be fold for | 0018 © 

| Four for „ 9 
Three for . 
E 


Whereas ten bees pay only 1 15 10 


Superiority 3 388 


: With 
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With the advantage of much more dung 
being made, in the Penn, and of a better 
n | 
All theſe dice of their manage- 
ment we thought very valuable, and were 
ſorry to find, from the accounts given by 
the peaſants, that the truſtees had lately 
been urging them to try experiments in | 
M. du Hamel's huſbandry, of drilling and 
horſe-hoeing wheat. They had very ſen- 
fibly remonſtrated againſt this ; ſhewing, 
that the improvement of the mountains 8 
could not poſſibly depend upon any thing 
but cattle; that there were no roads in very 
numerous tracts of them, through which 
corn, when raiſed , could be moved; 3 whereas 
cattle every where carried themſelves to 
market, through the worſt roads in che | 
world; that they had no ſoil proper for 
wheat, and, if the ſoil was found, the cli- 
mate was not ſuch as would admit the cul- 
ture; upon which accounts they begged 
. to go on in the way they had 
begun, which promiſed all e ſue- 
ceſs. ; 

« We thought the peaſants, perfectly 
reaſonable i in r remonſtrance, but what 
effect 
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effect it will have, I know not.“ -I took 
my leave of M. Reaumur and the Cure 
here, and borrowed a peaſant to conduct 
me through the mountains into Spain. 
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„ Cheapniſe of Living—Bartdhie 
Hi! Degree ef Culiavation—intyards 
olive: Tortaſa - Brautiſul Cant. 
03; 1 Rich Bucreffion of Crops—State 5 'Coltile 


1 en Valencian 


HE cronb;70/ dived! at wel in 
Catalonia, having changed my mind, 
uncl aſide. the plan of paſſinig into Spain 
by Perpignan. The: firſt part of the journey 
was mountainous, but the latter part of it 
was thfougli ſome: richrand; fertile tracts of 
-watered grounds. Near Urgel the country 
is expeedingly populous and well cultivated. 
It is W d that the patois of the 
Pyrennees, and the Spaniſh\ of this part of 
Catalonia are ſo alike, that my French in- 
3 found no difficulty in underſtand- 
* every peaſant.we: converſe: with. All 
71915 A 4 the 
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the rich lands I enquired about belongs to | 


— monaſteries, Who. let them out to farmers 
-at a very moderate rent, which is paid in 
kind : the meadows are mown four times a 


year, and yield at the four mowings ſix 


loads of hay an acre, which fix loads are 


worth 61. The ſyſtem of the open field 


culture is hete quite different from what it 
is is France, where open fields muſt be 


provement, may prevent it for many 


he pleaſes, his neighbbur having norię ht to 
turn cattle into the lands, till every one 


has got his crop in barn, whatever ſort it 


may be. This is a very great ſuperiority 
for the Spaniſh farmer, and accordingly he 


makes uſe of it with much induſtry; nor 


has any thing ſurpriſed me more than the 


miſtaken idea I had received of Spaniſn 


Iazineſs: nothing ſo! far from the truth. 
Here is; every where, an uncommon ap- 
eee induſtry in all the branches of 
ture. They cultivate wheat, barley, 
TO — * and a va- 
| | riety 


- agri 


managed as agreed upon by a great variety 
\of. farmers, and one man, in objecting to 


others. Here, on the contrary, though 
unincloſed, every man cultivates his ſpot as 


TOES 9 
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riety = Pn plants; e WAS... . 
are very common, and vineyards numerous. 
Wheat here yields about three quarters an 
acre; barley, four quarters; buck-wheat, 
five; rye, three; and maiz, from four to 
five. - Turneps are very much cultivated for 
the purpoſe, as in France, of feeding the 
g ſheep that are kept upon the mountains, 
and an acre ſells uſually for about ſix and 
twenty ſhillings. Clover is very much ſown, 
the ſeed being brought from France; they 
do not venture it, but for what reaſon 1 
could not diſcover, on any lands that cannot 
be watered. They let the water upon the 
young clover the moment the harveſt of the 
corn with which it was ſown is over. This 
watering, brings forward. the. crop greatly, 
ſo that they have a full mowing crop by the 
end, of Auguſt, which ſeldom yields leſs 
than two loads an acre; after this they let 
in the water. again the beginning of Sep- 
tember, which brings a fine produce of 
| rich. and luxuriant feed for all ſorts of 
15 cattle, which laſts till Chriſtmas. Thus 
they get three crops on the ſame land, be- 
tween. March and Chriſtmas ; firſt, - they 
have three or four quarters of barley z then 
Td they 
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they have two loads of clover hay, and after 
ay have” 48 ah. food as is worth 
n 67 twelve ſhillings. ; Such are the won- 15 
| dad effects anf hot climate. 
The rith, I get to Pous, part of the way 
Achat a hilly country; but on the river, 
through a tract of very fine meadows, all 
_ watered, and producin ng vaſt crops of hay, 
at four or five mowings, which they gene- 


5 rally admit of, ſome have been Koei fo 


produce fix loads an dere, belides two good : 
feedings.  Lucern is a common crop; oh 
dry lands they mow it generally every three 
weeks from May to October, and get three 
quarters of a load of hay an acre; but the 
more common üſe of it is for feeding cattle 


with it green; in which uſe of it they mow | | 


one day what will be wanting the next, 
and laying it of a heap), ſprinkle it with 
falt water. This they think renders it the 
more wholeſome to cattle, and it is certain 
they like it the better for being ſalted. Onè 


farmer we met with near Oliana had a large 5 


field of it, which contained near twenty 
acres: he had not cattle enough of his own 
for the conſumption of ſo much, but let His 
W ſend their cattle to his penns, in 

which 


5 {217 08 BA 1 N. 359 = | 
* hat gives them lucern. : * 1 
that any: acie of his. field would keep. fix 

mon COWS through the Summer: but 


— ny 


— — —e 


time: accordingly he has conſtantly. i in his 
penn a dairy of above thirty cows af his 
on, as many more belonging to othes 
people, between twenty and thitty young 
heifers: and bulls, ten or a dozen mules, 
many aſſps, and near an hundred head of | 
ſwine. I remarked; that ſo many cattle, 
penned all Summer through, muſt make a 
vaſt quantity of dung. and aſked him what 
he did with it, be replied, the penn was | 
changed. He had three diviſions; in one, 
the cattle fed and were littered this ear 
in another the next; and in another the 
third; that the dung in them was neyer 
touched till two years after making, nor 
5 any addition of freſn made to it; for Which 
reaſon the change of penns was. purſued: 
that, at the end of that time, it was may to 
the cultivators of vineyards, and, wt 
empty, the cattle brought back and ber * 
- as before, while that in the other penns : 
IP in thꝛ ſame manner. Every acre 
Aa * Wo 


mulberries, and in many places th 
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of lucern pays him about 1 58. nett money, 
in dung alone, and, dung and cattle zin 
eluded, about 51. groſs: produce, which is 
a Pry: noe: produce. They do vot 


- The _— Aae 1 Cordons, through . 


ultivated | country, which abounds 
remarkably i in all ola that cquld fill 
| the pockets of the-huſbandmen ; and all the 
ranks of the people ſeem far happier, and 
more at their eaſe, than in France. I 
55 wanted to be informed what the amount of 
the taxes were that they paid, but could 
not get any certain information; yet my in- 
terpreter ſeemed. to dee these e 
lience very well. | 
The 13th, I eee, Mares, in ”" e 
tiful country, all ſpread with vineyards and 
olive- grounds, intermixed with corn and 
5 e corn 
Was ſet in rows under the ſhade; of the 


vines, which were ſupported by mulberry 


trees; ſo that the ground might be ſaid to 
yield three crops at once. But, beſides this, 
they had large fields in corn only, which 
they never fallow, and which never fails of 
| yielding 


8 two. A of eee every year. 
Thus _ will ſowy their land on ſuch 4 


ö a a 
W a * 5 I 2 + 


w Wheat fowwat bebe * got ĩn 
_ _  - time enough to plough the land for 
| 25 mh th which will be reaped in 
Auguſt, and the field directly . 
| - and ſown'withs 2 
3.  Turneps, fed on the land, or carried off 
8 in the 8 8 and then they will 
take e e 512 
4. Maiz for a crop. "Larnaca br 9 7 
5. Buck-wheat, among which 8 5 
6. Clover is ſown, which they mow once 
the fame year, and the year following 
it is mown, perhaps, four times. If 
only thrice, it is ploughed da time 
: \anobah for gi crop of. ⁊·˙ 
7 Kidney beans. They haye, therefore, 
vin the firſt year, three crops. 
In the ſecond year, three crops. 
I 180 the third year, two cross. 
And the value, in good . they reckon 
28 ? "18 | | 
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And 1 10 Gosbt but doch Cone 
as yield theſe ſums, would in England ſell 
for between 301. and 4ol. ; for the general 
cheapneſs of every thing here is very aſto- 
niſhing, yet they told me that proviſions 


here are much dearer than in Navarre. or 


Caſtile. At Manreſa there has for ſome 
time been an Engliſh Roman Catholic fa- 
mily, wha have lived there for cheapneſs. 
I was at ſome pains to enquire the degree 


a 58! PA I 15 aner Map 

"of e ane Wau one to 

come here, rather than to the South of * 

: France; for there are many circumftanc 

that muſt render the latter a more eligible 

retreat. 1 pretended to the inn-keeper 1 he 

J wanted to fix at Manreſa for ſome” titne 
and ſhould'be glad to board in 4 epos 
family, where I could have a good apart- 
ment to myſelf: he ſaid he could recom- 

mend me to ſeveral perſons, who, he was 
ſure, would ſuit my purpoſe exactly. Saying 
this, he carried me to a private houſe, at a 
i mall diſtance from his inn; an exceeding 
i d one, and ſuch as in England would be 
inhabited by a perſon probably of a very 
good fortune. Here I might have had a 

large bed- chamber and a larger parlour, ex- 
tremely well furniſhed,” in the manner of 
the country, boarded at the table of the 
family, plentifully ſupplied, and allowed, 
when 1 choſe it, to be ſerved in my own 
apartment; the uſe of linen, and'all neceſ- 
ſaries, and the ſame, with a room, for my 
ſervant ; and alſo liberty to keep two horſes 

in a meadow, which in hay-time were to 
be provided for elſewhere; all this for 
311. 108. a year, which is a cheapneſs that 

1 5 N 5 


97 


as they cannot en 
them for refuge e where their 
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muſt. aſtoniſh, all who hear it, that have 


ever had experience what the ſame things 


quiry worthy the attention of people who 
make ſuch objects their ſtudy, what are the 

cauſes. and conſequences of ſuch cheapneſs. 
The, extreme dearneſs of every thing in 
England muſt, to numerous ranks of people, 


be a moſt inſupportable burthen, and ſuch 
ven bear: it muſt drive 


ſmall i incomes will enable them to live more 
at their eaſe, Certainly, if we are to judge, 
from this circumſtance of what I could have 
been boarded for at Manreſa, how far a 


given ſum would go in Catalonia, on compa- 


riſon with England, there is reaſon to think, 


' that, for 100l. a year there a man would 
nee as well as for 500l. or 600l. a year in 
England; and I have been aſſured, that, in 


ſeveral parts of France, particularly in the 


Cn 


ſouth, out of the uſual routes of the Eng- 


lich, or other foreigners, that 100]. a year 


will go as far as 3ool. in England, though 


mu take the cheapeſt counties. 


The 14th, I reached ee ee 


s really a very fine es admirably ſituated, 


carryan g 


ener 10 
0 carrying on a {brite and extenſive a 
and: having all the appearance « of wealth. and 
induſtry. Nothing can be a Rronger refu 
tation of thoſe who aſſert, that there is no- 
nothing but idleneſs in Spain, than the in- 
ſtance of this city, which in theſe — 1 
has as great an n appearance « of activity y 4s an 
in France. 5 Wann 
The 1 th, I reached Jarragoats; 12 
50 inland road. All this tract of country. 
with the whole of that about Barceloha, 15 
in as high cultivation as it well can be: 
the vales are all ' watered with the utmoſt 
*artention ; ome of the” lande being 8 mea 


N 


which the water is cod, as well as on 
the graſs. The riſing grounds are mulber= 
Tries, and the hills are under vines and 
olives, and between the tows of the olives 
*they take generally two crops of corn or 
pat 4p 8 = WR here, ſown by It. 


1 


ter quarters an TY  batley as pal. 
-buck-wheat ſomething more, And maiz 
four quarters. T hey have Whole fields 7 | 
carrots, * potatoes, turneps, and cabbapies, 
and POR: which made any app earance ar 


V | this 


—_ TR e Aan . 
this, ſeaſon, carried a vety fine ane, ad 
promiſed to. be good cerops. Tbey carry 
theſe things: to market, and uſe all the infe- 
rior parts of the produce for their hogs, and | 


other; cattle. Lands. here are let on leaſe to 


farmers in the ſame manner as in England. 
and to all appearance much more effectually 
for the advantage of all parties, than they 
are in the parts of France under the great 
culture. Farms are generally all, and 

many lands are cultivated by the proprie- 
tors. I It is not here. the cuſtom, to; herd ſo 
much in towns, as in France, 8 is a 
great advantage to the Spaniſh huſbandry 
the farm- houſes are ſcattered about the 
country, and all this part of Catalonia. is 
incloſed. 71 he worſt thing I kndw for the 
Farmer here is the extreme cheapneſs of 
Proviſions; z yet that is part made up to him 
by the lowneſs of the price of labour: for a 
man here, in, Summer and Wider, with⸗ | 
out diſtiaction of. the ſeaſon, not even in 
the vintage, ot olive gathering, may be had 


conſtantly for 6d. a day; and at the diſtange 
of about an hundred miles from the eoaſt 
; their, lat 


abour is only. 4d. Their vineyards 
yield. here. a groſs e of heut 15. an 


0 acte, 


" SE Þ 
+ + * 
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Olives have always Corn under them, 
roots, or ſome crop or other. to make the 
ground Pay the better, An acre, thus qul- 
tiyated, if che trees ara managed with judge 
ment, for much depends on that, will pro- 
Ione or 61. nett profit, to the Pproprie- 
be or, but this includes. hot b oil and Rt 

3885 1 arrived, at Lortaſa,the 1.6th, e 5 OTE 
paſting, through a ja ft, delicious con 
thg hills, are not very high, but xiſe in, ra 
Wayigg llopes,. all covered with a, variety 
of cultivation; corn fields, vineyards, mul- 
rry plantations, and oliver gardens, inter- 
mixed jo the moſt, pleaſing manner; and 

thickets. of timber, riſing ſpots, break the 
uniformity of every line and flat. The ſea 
appears only in places between the hills, 
and the rivers every where wind. through 
the vallies: the houſes are. ſcattered-among 
All, the ſcenery, and the whole. country ap- 
pears Houciſhing and populous. I never yet 
aw OF. MAINS e, to this . In 
810. 15 all 


3:13 
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all ihe parts of Europe where 1 habe Been 
der ere ted) there is nothing that equals. 
it; nor are Wide many ſuch lines of country 
even in Italy; ; fince the ficheſt and highly 
cu tivated part of Italy is on a flat 3 Which 
takes off amoſt all beauty in chat üngle 
Frcumſtan ce. e 

; Concerning tlie hulbandry of it beatiti» 
ful country, T could” not collect ſo many 
particulars as I wiſhed W but ſome 1 gained 
are deſerving attention. I was informed, 
that à farm of four hundred acres was a 
farge one, and that the moſt common ſize 
was from fixty to one hundred and twenty; 


be ca the TI uſually 1 would 1 5 A little 


Ve, lives, Welberrie, corn, and 7 | 
Turn e — ende ges, 5 Tories I carrots, peafe, 


4 very ſenfible reaſon for this, which is, he | 
employment of their ſervants and labourers, 
to have ſomething for them to do in every 
ſeaſon, which ke their buſineſs, upon 
dhe whole, much more profitable than it 
would otherwiſe be. This is a point that 
18 not, by all accounts, ſufficiently attended | 
to in every country, and particularly in 

thoſe 


thoſe parts of = Wee the lands are 5 


thrown. into the diviſion, whole farms 
through, of half arable and half wheat, in 


which method there can be but very little 


employment at all, and what there is can 
be only at certain ſeaſons, by which means 


the poor have the miſchief of being idle 


through much of their time, which is ever 
attended with ill conſequences. The Spa- 
niards through this province, even to the 
loweſt ranks, appear to be very comfortable 


in their circumſtances, and not much to 


feel oppreſſion of government; yet there are 
many very heavy exciſes _ the neceſſa- 
ries of life. | 
From Tortoſa I took the Pea to 3 

: getting, the firſt night, as far as Mas de 


Coll, in Valencia: there was no inn, ſo had 


recourſe to the civility of a farmer, which 


I was glad to find much greater and more 


obliging than that of any of the inn-keepers 


I had met with out of great towns; all of 
| them are civil enough when they have a to- 
lerable larder, ſo as not probably to be 


aſked for any thing which they cannot pro- 
duce: but, as generally is the caſe, when 


tg are very badly provided, they do not 
OL i. WR care 
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care to have any converſation with their 
gueſts, which is attributed merely to pride, 


but is in fact cunning. The farmer I met 


with at Mas de Coll, of whom I requeſted 
a lodging, promiſing bim, as I had always 
done to others, to ſatisfy him for the trouble 
I ſhould give, was a conſiderable one for 


this country. He had above three hundred 


acres, which he hired by leaſe of a neigh- 


bouring gentleman : the whole was well 
incloſed. He told me he had a tract of flat 


land, part arable, part meadow, and a ſmall | 
part of it lucern, all which he watered re- 
1 ly. Upon my enquiring of him con- 


cerning that huſbandry, he aſſured me, that 


| the utmoſt exertions of good management, 
in reſpe& of manuring, would not near 
equal the command of water, which they 
eſteemed equally good for meadow, and all 
ſorts of arable crops; that they watered 
their meadows in November or December, 
and fed them in February: watered again 
as ſoon as. the cattle are taken out, and 


mown the beginning of May; then watered 


again, and mown the middle of June; wa- 


tered as ſoon as cleared, and mown the be- 


gianing of Auguſt; thus, e again, and 


Z mon 


U 


—_— — 


+ n 
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not exceed 61. which muſt be owing to th 
- quantity of theſe watered grounds, and. alſo 


eee n 
cut we end of September or beginning 
of October. Theſe four mowings are nearly 
equal in goodneſs; for they do not cut till 
the graſs is full grown: the four crops 


amount to eight loads of hay an acre; which 


is an amazing produce; yet the value does 


to the ee of all the ee of the 
Earth. 
The management of arable land a is 
watered varies from this of graſs: before the 
land is ploughed the laſt time for wheat, 
| the water is let in for a ſhort time, and, 
when drawn off, it is left to dry; as ſoon 
as it is ſufficiently ſo to go on with ploughs, 
they plough and ſow; and in the Spring 
after the hot weather is commenced; and, 
while the wheat is about five inches high, | 
they let the water in again for a flight wa- 
tering. | The moment the wheat is reaped 
and threſhed, for they threſh it in the field, 
they water again, and, when dry, plough 
and ſow turneps, buck-wheat, millet, and 
various other crops, which they alſo refreſh 
with a ſlight watering during the growth, 
in e the: ſeaſon is a dry one. Thus their 
W B b 2 plrin- 
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principle is to water after every crop, and 


for ſome while growing; if buck- wheat, or 


barley, or millet, followed the wheat, they 

ſow clover amongſt it, which they water as 
ſoon as the field is clear, and get thereby an 
autumnal crop; and in the following year 

they water it like meadow, for every mow—- 
ing. Lucern, which is here a very laſting 
.crop, they alſo water every time it is cut, 
in caſe the ſeaſon is dry: they make it into 


hay uſually, though they feed many of 
their cattle on green mown food in ſtables, 


to preſerve them from the burning heats ; 


yet it is not with lucern in particular, but 


with whatever crops may be mowing for 
hay at the time, though they think all their 


cattle preferred it rather. This farmer, in 


the above ſyſtem, and it is the ſame with 


many of his neighbours, raiſes an immenſe 


quantity of food for cattle, on, account of 


the number he is able to keep in a very ex- 
tenſive tract of uncultivated land, upon 
which ſeveral villages have a right of keep- 5 


ing what they pleaſe; and, when this waſte 
is bare of food, they ſupply the want with 
hay or turneps. This latter root thrives 
amazingly with them. At this early ſeaſon 


I ſaw_ 


1 ſaw very fine crops, which they ſaid were 
nothing to what they had later in the year; 
yet they give them no culture, while grow- 
ing, not even, as in France, to weed them. 


The farmer told me his wheat, uſually, | 
produced about three quarters an acre, if 


the ſeaſon was not remarkably dry; but that 


the drought in ſome years was ſo ſevere, 


— 


that they did not get one. Barley, upon 


much, but millet ſeldom pays them well; 


maiz does very well here, and yields more 


abundantly than any other crop. Sainfoine 


they cultivate upon dry hills, which do not 


well for vines or olives, This graſs produces 
greatly there, even in this hot climate. 


The waſte common, I Juſt mentioned, is 


which all the horſes, mules, and aſſes in 
opus are fed, inſtead of oats, yields three 
or four quarters an acre; buck-wheat as. 


partly ſpread with ſainfoine, which is its 


ſpontaneous growth, or at leaſt muſt have 


been ſown there ages ago. Relative to the 


profit of vines and olives, the farmer has 
both; but he does not increaſe them, from 


not finding ſo much advantage as from corn 


and graſs, and other crops: he informed 
me, Ser taking a whole year through, he 
5 B85 3ͤ thought 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 


» 


| Signs | 
cerning the ſtate of their cultivation in that 
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thought himſelf very well off, if he made; 
for . himſelf and family, from. more than 


three hundred n all in culture, 3ol. 


nett profit, after his rent is paid, which 
does not amount to more than 38. Gd. per 
acre for the fine watered lands, that yield 
ſuch a ſucceſſion. of FAS and; ig of em 
great. 8 . 
Underſtanding, that be came 8 near 
nga, in Caſtile, 1 enquired of him con- 


part of the country; he told me, that eleven 


parts in twelve of the whole were waſte; 


that the farmers ſupported themſelves by a 
few little fields unincloſed, in which they 


raiſed a ſufficiency; of corn for their own 
conſumption, and the payment of the taxes, 
and for the reſt had nothing more than ſome 


| miſerable ſheep, and a few goats on the 
bills; ; that you rode for many miles before 


you met with even ſuch a farm as that. The 


© ſoil, he id, was too dry and ſandy, and 


they had no lands that were watered. Upon Z 
my aſking him if he did not think thoſe dry 


ſandy tracts might be cultivated. for ſome 
purpoſe or other, no, he faid ; that they in 
Valencia could et more from one acre than 
** 8 


many 
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many miles in Caſtile. would yield. But, 
ſaid I, could not ſainfoine, for inſtance, be 
ſown, on; them ? Are they too dry to yield 
that plant? Why, replied: he, I do not 
know but fainfoine might grow there, but 
it would never anſwer ; oh! Sir, they are 
convinced that theſe boundleſs waſtes of 
Caſtile might all be brought eaſily into cul- 
ture; for, where ſuch al graſs as ſainfoine is 
to be cultivated, I ſhould apprehend that 
the great want would be got over, which is 
to be able to ſupport cattle for draught and 
profit; wherever cattle can be ſupport- 
ed, there certainly the land need not be 
waſte; but the Spaniards have not people 
for ſuch undertakings. Catalonia and Va- 
lencia (and part of Murcia, they fay) are rich 
and well peopled ; but as to moſt» of the 
other provinces, they are thinner of people 
than any other country in the ſouth of 
Europe, not, I am told. e e even 
* Buckeye: 
. The 18th, I _ difficulty got to Tervel, 
: paſſing through a very fine country, but not 
all cultivated. They are not ſpirited at all in 
their huſbandry even in this province, where 
„„ "whey -- 
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SOT O11) 


they cannot water a good part of their 
grounds. As far as the watered tracts reach 
there, you ſee good agriculture, even upon 
the neighbouring dry lands; but when no 
water is to be gained, the others are neg- 
lected. This is a freſh and very ſtrong in- 
| Nance of the neceſſity of great herds of cattle 
for carrying on agriculture in any country. | 
The farmers and peaſants, my interpreter 
queſtioned upon this head, did not ſeem to 

have any idea of this ſort; but there is, ne- | 
vertheleſs, great reaſon to think that this is 

the true reaſon of their being ſo backward i in 

all matters where mengows could not be 


Had. : 0 45171) 8 1 
. nad. 3 | 


14 
14 


The W 1 e een Ws country 
all very fine, fertile, and rich; and, in ge- 


neral, very highly cultivated, under vines, 


olives, corn, meadows, &c. All the flats, 


and even the ſides of ſome hills, are watered 
with care, and produce very rich erops: 
this is one of the fineſt parts of Spain. From 
Segorla to Valencia, where I got the next 
day, the whole is one continued garden for 
culture, induſtry, and luxuriant productions. | 
It is moſt of it incloſed, either in vineyards, 
olives, mulberry. plantations, corn fields, 
numerous 


* 
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numerous gardens, laces Gels, and rich 


watered meadows: the houſes ſtand thick 
through the country, and the whole has, i in 


every reſpect, the appearance of wealth and 


population. Upon enquiring into the par- 
ticulars of their huſbandry, I found that 


they never fallowed their lands, but always 


were careful to have ſome crop or other 
conſtantly on it, Thus, a common method 
they had was to plough up a 0 at Mi- 


haas, and 


* 


let, which yields 


3. With the millet clover is 


1. Sow 1 it, which pro- 

auced in value about 2 
2. This wheat is harveſted in 
June, and the land im- 
mediately ſown with mil- 


ſown, and fed in Winter 


to the value of 


4. The next year the w * 
mon four times, which 
four cuttings, being ſe- 


ven or eight loads of hay, 


are worth 


Carried 8 | 


0 
0 8 0 
5 0 0 


4 
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| 1 | 18 e I d. 
Brought over e 


; 5. The laſt mowing Abe chess 
| is in Auguſt; the land is 
then directly ploughed 
up and ſown with tur- 
7 neps, the value of which | 
21:6 i ent PD 
6. The turneps are got fr ti time 
for ſowing wheat, WER” | 
_ yields e 
2 After this wheat, maiz is m_ | FT 
for mowing for hay; 
gives three lad an a. . 
Warm „ 
8. The land ben is at taſk in POT Ft 
the Winter for dunging ; 
an operation they rarely 
perform oftener than once 
in eight years, And in 
the Spring, upon the 
dunging, they ſet pota- 
toes, carrots, parſnips, 
lettuces, onions, peale, 
beans, &c. which may, on 
an average, yield per acre 5 2 0 


Carried over | 20 11 © 


* 


20 P1942 By e 


+ Seo Wen a7 20 1180 
9. After theſe crops are off, they gg 
ſow millet and clover ; 
the former yields a pro- e 
duct of.. 8 0 
10. The cloyer is thus fed, 1055 D L 
the value of about 0 10 0 
11. And the year following it 
is mon four times, va- 
„ 
9 N 2 — 23 55 
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Theſe are the crops of five years $ ſo that 
the land yields more than two every year, 
on an average; which ſhews the prodigious 
advantages to be made, without much 
trouble or expence, by means of this fine 
climate. Such lands as theſe they reckon 
better than vineyards; and what is a noble 
advantage of the Spaniſh monarchy, is their 
ſyſtem of taxation, having nothing of a 
land-tax multipliable on improvements, like 
the taille in France, except in the two 
Caſtiles. In all the other provinces, huſs * 

: Oy and eſtates i in land are free, the re- 


venue 


1 
l 
I > 
* 
oy 
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venue being raiſed by duties on conſump= 
tion, | pigs Ha on dhe neceſſaries of WE. 


ESD „ d. 

Of we above G00 Nr WT 9. 0 
The King, in ſome crivlal pro- = 
vincial duties, of no. account, 


- takes no more than S169 e e 0 
keen 3 © 
| The landlord —_ in rent 2 0 © 
Remains, for the ſervants ex- 
"7 pences - _ 5 
oy this the expences 1 make. 30 10 © 
2 13 © 
Which, died by five, gives, 
for the annual profit per acre 555 
made by the farmer 3 20. 7 


Which is a very different ſyſtem from what 
is met with in France, where the King 
takes ſo enormous a proportion of the groſs 
produce of the land, to the impoveriſhment 
of the landlord, and the ruin of the farmer. 

Accord- : 


S +. 51 - 


Accordingly, the effect is fuck: as one might 


expect; for, inſtead of the miſerable beg- 5 


garly peaſants ſeen on the lands in France, 
the farmers and their labourers in Spain are 
very much at their eaſe in every reſpect. 


that can concern not only their property and 


profit in an exemption from oppreſſive taxes, 
but alſo. in that degree of independency 
which is not commonly expected to be found 
in arbitrary governments. In France the 
flaviſh ſabordination of the lower people 


very much excceds any thing I have ſeen in 


_—_ | | 1 

The 21ſt, 3 went from Valencia to 
Xativa, through another tract of moſt rich, 
fertile, and well cultivated country, where 


_ almoſt every inch of land appeared to be 
very highly managed. At Bonafaio I re- 
marked, . on the farm of a common peaſant, 
a field of four -or five acres, planted with 
lucern in rows, and between the rows of 


the lucern, other rows of garden plants for 
fale. Upon enquiry into this culture, I found 


' the man had done it much upon the prin- 


ciples of the new huſbandry, though he 


had moſt certainly never heard or ſeen any 


* of that mode of culture: be thought 


taat _ 


— 
. ——— —ᷣ— —— . — 
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numbers; yet they have no idea of making 


* 
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that the tillage he gave the garden plants; 
was of great ſervice to the rows of the lu - 
earn * The ploughing in this country is all 
performed with oxen, the number of mules 
and aſſes being very ſmall. They are fed 
both Winter and Summer in fables; in 
Summer on lucern mown every day for 


them, and now and then they give them, 


beſides, a ſmall quantity of barley, which 
ſurpriſes me, as I had never known barley, 
or even oats, to be given to oxen. In Win- 


ter they have hay of all forts, both of maiz, 
millet, clover, lucern, and meadow ; alſo 


turneps and chopped ſtraw. They uſe two 
of theſe oxen in a plough, which is held by 
a man, and the oxen driven by a woman. 
Sheep are kept at no great diſtance from 
this tract, in conſiderable numbers, upon 


ſome dry chalk hills, where they have ſown 


fainfoine for their ſupport. They reckon 
the profit of keeping a ſheep to be 18. a year, 


or little better; yet in this account they | 
include the lamb, as well as the wool. Their 
expences muſt be high, or their manage- 


ment very bad, to reduce the advantage ſs 
very low. Cows are kept in conſiderable 


any 


any other advantage from them than the ſale 
of a little milk, the uſe of the reſt in theit 


_ own families, and the breeding of a calf; 


for there is no ſuch thing as a dairy. Butter 
is no where made, though in ſome places 
they make very good cheeſe. Goats are 
kept very commonly, for the ſake of the 
milk and the kids. A cow, kept in the 
manner of the oxen deſcribed above, is ſup- 
poſed to pay about 258. a year. Their moſt 
conſiderable ſtock of cattle are ſwine; of 
which they have large herds, that are a 
part of the year driven ſeveral leagues to the 


Woods, where they are fed with cheſnuts, 


even to be fat without farther trouble or 
expence; and upon this food, which they 
think the beſt for a hog, they ew the 
fineſt flavour in the world. 

My next day's journey was to Alicante, 
where I purpoſed taking ſhipping for Leg- 
horn. This line of country is inferior to 
| the other parts of Valencia I had ſeen, be- 
cauſe there were many tracts of low land 
that might be eaſily watered, yet none is 
done for ſome miles. The crops had not fo 
good an appearance, nor were there ſo many _ 
HSE. ; and I was informed, that if! 


travelled on 
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travelled from hence all the way to Gibraltar, 
T ſhould find the country and cultivation 
growing worſe and worſe, and very many 
great lines of country entirely uncultivated, 
even upon the coaſt. . But near the city of 
Alicante the caſe is different, and the 
country as well cultivated as any I had ſeen ; 
and I was informed that all the * to 
Murcia it is the ſame. | ok” 
As I am now upon the point of quitting 
Spain, I muſt make a few general obſerva- 
tions on that part of it I have ſeen. In the 
line of country I have travelled, of near 
, four hundred miles, I have found it, in ge- 
neral, well cultivated; the ſoil excellent, 
and the climate to exceed almoſt any thing 
I had experienced: the crops are abundant, 
the people rich and at their eaſe, and, if a p 
Proteſtant country, would exhibit every 
thing that is to be ſeen in Holland itſelf. 
This, it is true, -is the fineſt part of Spain ; 
but the obſervation which I would prin- 
_ cipally dwell on is the circumſtance of 
the manners of the people. There is evi- 5 
dently nothing in the manners of the Spa- 
niĩards againſt working and induſtry, when 
ben have once been put in the right road, 
and 
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and meet . any encouragement. This 
hass been the caſe in the provinces through _ 
which I have travelled, and accordingly _ _ 
they have made ample uſe of it. It is not 
that Granada, Caſtiles, Andaluſia, Leon, 
and the reſt, can be equally improved. . 
ture denies it; the ſoil and face of the 
country are different; but I am clear the 
people of thoſe provinces would, as far as 
water can be carried, render them equally _ 
fine, if they were ſet; about! it by examples 
and encouragement. Theſe are in 'the + +; 
| power of the Crown; and if a wiſe Admi - 
'* _ .niſtration was to ariſe, Wich ſteadily gave 
encouragement to agriculture upon judi- 
cious principles, I am clear they would, 
in fifty years, make the kingdoms produce 
quadruple what it does at preſent, and more 
than double its inhabitants. | 


Vor. „ 
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